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THE HOMBURG GAMBLING-HOUSE. 


EntTerinea the tall, stately, painted 
and gilded rooms of the Kurhaus, and 
approaching one of the gaming-tables, 
the first impression on the mind of a 
commonplace, money-prizing American 
is this: that the gold and silver jing- 
ling under the rakes of the croupiers is 
not money, but a kind of counters 
appertaining to the game, and unknown 
elsewhere. Perhaps this feeling is 
promoted by the fact that our currency 
has, for six years, been innocent of the 
precious metals—being of the rustling, 
not the jingling kind. Perhaps the 
very idea of money being given and 
received by chance, without an equiva- 
lent, is too absurd and irrational to be 
easily taken in, especially by a life-long 
worker. However it may be, the pretty 
metal discs, some yellow and some 
white, circulating hither and. yon 
(always with a perceptible centripetal 
tendency toward the bank), seem as 
innocent of all relation with joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, as were the 
hazel-nuts with which we played round 
games in our youth. : 

When, by further observation, this 
error is corrected, and one really ap- 
preciates the fact that people come here 
rich and go away poor (and sometimes 
vice versd) in the stuff which commands 
comfort and power and glory all over 


the world, then one wonders, on the 
contrary, that the auditorium to this 
great “combination show” of comedy 
and tragedy is not crowded with spec- 
tators from floor to ceiling, instead of 
being attended only by these few stroll- 
ers, and that thin cordon of observers 
around each table, outside the actors in 
the drama. The fact is, that only a 
small part of the drama is visible. We 
may see our friend and fellow-country- 
man yonder stake twenty gold pieces, 
and win or lose on them, as the case 
may be. But we do not see any placard 
on his back, announcing, “I came here 
to-day with two hundred napoleons, I 
have lost eighty. If red comes up, my 
loss will be sixty; if black, one hun- 
dred, on my original capital.” Still 
less can we know whence the money 
came, or where the next is to come 
from, although we can give a very fair 
guess of the place whither it must all 
go. 

The pleasure to be derived from the 
great beauty and brilliancy of the 
Kursaal will survive the excitement of 
watching the games. In fact, the former 
does not fairly begin till the latter is to 
a great extent exhausted. You natural- 
ly go straight to the gambling-rooms, 
guided thither by the coin-rattle which 
is audible already through one or two 
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corridors and ante-rooms. You scarcely 
notice the gay demi-monde toilettes, or 
the curious marks of dress and appear- 
ance by which nationality is distin- 
guishable, so anxious are you to see the 
real money really change hands. It is 
after this first thrill is gone, that you 
begin to notice other things,—first to 
individualize the players, and feel an 
unreasonable desire to control their 
play, especially to make them withdraw 
their winnings when they make any. 
There is a fellow who has won on the 
red twice, and leaves his quadrupled 
winnings at risk again. Again he wins 
—there lie eight napoleons in place of 
the one he invested. Oh, if he would 
only withdraw it! There it goes into 
the bank; and you turn away in dis- 
gust! Next you look for a while at 
the person playing most heavily, easily 
guided to him by seeing where the 
greatest number of spectators are con- 
gregated. Then you have pointed out 
to you the stock celebrities—the Count- 
ess Kisselef, Mustapha Pasha, M. Blanc, 
the manager of the gambling-bank, &c., 
&c. It is probably not till a second or 
third visit that you find time to admire 
the large, clean, inlaid floors, the tall 
panelled and pictured walls, and the 
distant ceilings with their arching out- 
lines and gay frescoes. 

Notice now the lighting of the Kur- 
haus. Every room is supplied with 
great and brilliant chandeliers, and the 
whole place is one glitter of glass and 
gas—entrance-halls, reading-rooms, bil- 
liard-rooms, eating and drinking rooms, 
and gaming-rooms—but not the gam- 
ing-tables! Over each of these hang 
two bright-lighted and deeply over- 
shaded oil-lamps. And thereby hangs, 
also, a tale; as there does by most of 
the characteristics of this bright-lighted 
and deep-shaded, tragi-farcical institu- 
tion. 

For, once upon a time, when gas 
alone was used, some enterprising indi- 
viduals made a combination more effec- 
tual, if not more innocent, than the 
“ combinations ” of players who have a 
“ system,” and try to break the bank by 
means of calculations pricked on little 


cards for recording the course of the 
game. Some of the conspirators, having 
obtained access to the metre or stop- 
cock, turned off the gas. Instantly all 
was darkness, uproar, and confusion 
about the tables; The various games 
of hazard were resolved into one general 
game of grab, and the company lost 
many thousands of florins. 

Nothing could be more evident than 
the perfect fairness of the play on the 
part of the bank. It retains, confessed- 
ly, certain chances in its favor. For 
instance, at the roulette there are thirty- 
seven squares, If you stake money on 
either square, and the ball rolls into 
that compartment of the wheel, you 
receive, not thirty-seven times your 
stake, but thirty-six—the difference 
being the “ percentage” of the bank, 
say one in thirty-seven, or about two 
and two thirds per cent. (The most 
seductive reasoning by which one can 
justify to himself the staking of small 
sums is the consideration that, philoso- 
phically speaking, one can as well 
afford to risk a dollar as to give away 
or throw away three cents.) It is physi- 
cally impossible that there should be 
any deception. The ball rolls in one 
direction round the interior of a kind 
of bowl, its centrifugal action sustaining 
it for a few seconds from descending 
to the table of thirty-seven cells which 
forms the bottom of the bowl. In the 
meantime this thirty-seven-celled table 
is set revolving in the opposite direc- 
tion; and, finally, you can make your 
bet after the ball and table have been 
set in motion. 

In like manner at the trente-et-qua- 
rante table, the cards, six packs together, 
are shuffled by the croupiers, but they 
are cut by one of the public; then are 
dealt into two lines, enough to count 
some number between thirty-one and 
forty (the face-cards counting ten each, 
and the spots according to their num- 
ber), by the “ tailleur,” whose eyes are 
bent on his cards as he deals them, and 
not on the stakes which have been 
made. But, even if he saw all the bets, 
he could not control the series in which 
the cards are to fall from his hands, nor 
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has he any interest in doing so. And, 
finally, if he saw the bets, if he had 
ample opportunity to “stock the cards” 
before every hand, and if he were to 
receive all the winnings, it would take 
more than the adroitness of Mephis- 
topheles himself to arrange the play so 
as to be against the public and in favor 
of the bank to any greater extent than 
is expressed in the well-known and un- 
disguised “ percentage.” 

The croupier is not Mephistopheles, 
no matter how fiendish he may some- 
times seem to the luckless loser. He 
may be a very good sort of fellow, fond 
of music, father of a family, and all 
that. In fact, we have heard of one 
who lets lodgings. This is very un- 
Satanic—if the lodgings are comfort- 
ably cool. True, the croupier is imper- 
turbable in raking in your perhaps hard- 
earned money, but then the coins doubt- 
less seem much more like counters to an 
experienced croupier than to the green- 
est American. As to the robbery of 
your family, it is not the croupier, nor 
even the banker, who is guilty of that; 
it is another gentleman, one who also 
wears your hat and boots. 

Some of the croupiers are so human 
as to introduce a little humor into. their 
otherwise unvarying phrases, There is 
one who says, “ Faites vos jeux, mes- 
sieurs/” (“make your games, gentle- 
men,”) in a pleasant, jocular, inviting 
tenor. Then, suddenly changing, he 
utters the incisive sentence, “ Le jeu est 
Sait—rien neva plus!” (“the game is 
made—nothing more goes,”) in a pro- 
found bass, suited to the decrees of 
fate. You are precluded from staking, 
withdrawing, or changing a piece. 
“ Rouge gagne, couleur perd,” (“red 
wins, color loses.”) You have lost ? he 
smiles, Your neighbor has won? The 
croupier smiles as well. 

There have been croupiers who failed 
to come up to the standards of perfect 
morality instituted by Locke, Dymond, 
and others.. But judge if they defraud- 
ed the public. One of them had the 
habit of taking snuff. (They all take 
snuff.) But he had also a habit of 
having the bottom of his snuff-box 
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covered with adhesive wax. The box 
travelled from his pocket to his hand, 
from his hand to the table, from the 
table to his pocket, and so on, as snuff- 
boxes are apt to travel, and as the 
exigencies of the game, the hunger of 
his nostrils, and the occupation of his 
hands in pushing out and pulling in 
gold and silver coins might dictate or 
permit. As may readily be imagined, 


‘the box, on going into his pocket, had 


often a gold piece sticking to it, whereas 
it was invariably without any when it 
reappeared to view. From that day to 
this the company furnishes the snuff 
for all the croupiers, and in front of 
each place may be seen a large station- 
ary box filled with it. 

Another croupier was a very fat man. 
He seemed to suffer a good deal with 
heat, and had a habit of mopping his 
glowing face, and slipping his fingers 
inside his collar to loosen it from his 
throat. All these phenomena were 
quite natural, and would have excited 
no remark except for a peculiar circum- 
stance. Why should the contact or im- 
pact of his linen with his skin produce 
a chinking sound? We have all heard 
of “sweating gold,” but it is supposed 
to be quite a different process from any 
which could be going on under the 
cravat of that croupier, although the 
sound was similar. To settle this inter- 
esting question in physics or acoustics, 
M. Croupier was invited to step into a 
private room and disrobe, when he 
turned out a shower of gold. He had 
slipped a gold piece inside his neck- 
cloth each time he had raised his hand 
thereto, and, had his zeal not outrun 
his discretion, he might have carried on 
his very profitable “ cornering” opera- 
tion to this day. The croupiers now 
are required to keep their hands before 
them on the table. If one so much as 
drops his into his lap, he is at once 
admonished of the irregularity by a 
tap on the shoulder from one of the 
ever-watchful officials in plain clothes 
always standing about. 

What did the administration, in each 
of these cases, do to their unprofitable 
servant? They took from him all he 
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had sequestrated that day, and then— 
discharged him! No prosecution, no 
noise, no disturbance; that is one of 
the company’s wise principles of action. 
More especially in the management of 
the salons de jeu is it their motto to 
allow any thing, rather than an esclan- 
dre. In fact, the loss resulting from a 
few minutes’ interruption of play, at 
any table in full operation, would be 
greater than that to be sustained from 
the payment of any demand, however 
unreasonable. Unlike the poor croupier 
last mentioned, the corporation, as the 
money rolls into its secret receptacles, 
takes care that there is no noise about 
it. 

To illustrate. “I was playing,” (said 
my cicerone), “and had staked a two- 
florin piece on number thirty-six. The 
ball rolled, and thirty-six was called. 
The croupier counted out the seventy- 
two florins, and instantly a person sit- 
ting near reached out his hand and 
drew in the money to himself! It was 
doubtless one of the thieves always at 
the table, playing a little and watching 
the opportunities for improving their 
chances by appropriating winnings that 
do not belong to them, knowing the 
carelessness of players who stake money 
on various numbers, not very accurately 
noticing which, and knowing also the 
almost invincible unwillingness of the 
administration to allow any dispute. 
In my case, a gentleman standing by 
had witnessed the transaction ; therefore 
I called out to the inspector, who sits 
there on the high chair just behind the 
left-hand croupier, ‘ Monsieur, I staked 
two florins on thirty-six. It won, and 
that person’ (pointing him out) ‘ seized 
the money! Here is my _ witness.’ 
‘Sh-h-h-h! certainly, my dear sir,’ 
answered the inspector, in a low, hur- 
ried voice, ‘here is the money;’ and 
he forthwith counted it out from the 
bank, and handed it to me; not paying 
any attention to the culprit, so far as I 
saw.” 

Again. “I once threw a piece of 
money down at the roulette, on number 
eleven. As I was not seated, but 
played over the shoulder of some one 








who was before me, the coin, as it lay, 
happened to touch the line between 
eleven and twelve. Had I wished to 
take half a chance on eleven and half a 
chance on twelve, I should have laid 
the coin on the boundary, to win eight- 
een-fold if the ball lodged in either 
eleven or twelve. This would have 
been a cheval, being a straddle of the 
line. Well, eleven happened to come 
up winning. The croupier assumed 
that the bet was a cheval, and counted 
out money accordingly. I told him I 
had bet on eleven, and had either won 
in full, or nothing. So I declined the 
money, and walked away. I strolled 
round another table, looked at the play, 
then came back to the same table again, 
speaking to no one. There I was ac- 
costed by a gentleman whom I did not 
know as connected with the establish- 
ment. Said he, ‘Why did you not 
take your winnings?’ I replied that I 
had bet on eleven; that the croupier 
wished to pay the cheval only ; that not 
being my bet, I refused to take it. He 
replied, ‘Oh, that is all right; here is 
the money,’ and paid it over—all I had 
claimed.” 

A lady not long since set a coin 
whirling on the table while the ball 
was rolling. It went on whirling till 
after the number was called, and then 
happened to settle in the corresponding 
square! The croupiers objected to pay- 
ing, on the ground that the money was 
not staked when the game was called. 
She replied that it was their fault for 
not stopping the piece, which was be- 
yond her reach. Of course, they paid. 

The administration go still further in 
their deference to good order and pub- 
lic opinion. A Frankfort gentleman 
had a dispute with another player on 
some matter, and the croupier decided 
it against the Frankforter. Whereupon 
he arose in his might, stormed at the 
idea that such a creature as the poor 
croupier should presume to dispute his 
assertions, and demanded that he, the 
croupier, should be put out‘of the room. 
And he was accordingly expelled by the 
administration ! 

While standing by the trente-et-un 
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table, talking over these items of char- 
acteristic interest, we had our attention 
fixed by a young, fair, and delicate 
player, a gentleman of middle-parted 
hair and other marks of dandyism, but 
without the air of great wealth, who 
was playing napoleons rather cautiously, 
concealing his nervousness by caressing 
his girlish little moustache with thin 
white fingers. He lost—lost so many 
napoleons that he had to hand the 
croupier a bank-note to get more to 
play with. Again he lost. Then he 
put his two other bank-notes on the 
black, entire. “ Rouge gagne—” and the 
bank took them. Then he placed on 
the black six napoleons, evidently the 
remainder of his capital. It looked so 
little and helpless that we almost prayed 
that it might win. He did not look at 
the coup while it was playing, but kept 
his eyes down. “ Rouge gagne—’ The 


little pieces went into the bank, like 
six little Iambs into a slaughter-house ; 
and then the pale boy got up wearily, 
and went slowly away. The incident 


was a common one enough at that 
place, I suppose, but it happened to 
touch us as very piteous. 

The poor administration is grievously 
annoyed sometimes by the outrageous 
conduct of persons who choose to kill 
themselves in the Kursaal, of all places 
in the world! The latest mishap of 
that kind occurred at Baden. <A despe- 
rate loser blew out his brains, which 
spattered themselves over the fatal 
green cloth. Fora time even the im- 
perturbability of the gaming-house offi- 
cials was ruffed. Within three quarters 
of an hour, however, all evidences of 
the “occurrence” were removed, and 
the play going on at the same table as 
usual. But then it is to be considered 
that in such a case there were probably 
only very few brains to remove. 

“ A man whom we all know,” quoth 
my cicerone (speaking as a resident), 
“a man worth millions of florins, play- 
ed, and lost every thing. Toward the 
last he grew desperate, and would dash 
the notes down upon the tables so that 
they scattered themselves about un- 
pleasantly. It was growing conspicu- 
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ous, and even disquieting, to the ad- 
ministration. Once or twice he was 
expostulated with, and at length one 
of the managers said to him, with their 
own insinuating politeness, ‘ Dear sir, 
you are unfortunate. You had better 
go away from here. You will be more 
happy elsewhere. Any funds you need 
you may draw on us for, only do not 
remain here.’ The poor fellow cried, 
‘Give me a thousand pounds sterling, 
and I will go away and never return.’ 
Quick, before he could repent or re- 
tract, the notes were his. He departed, 
and so far has kept his word, and stayed 
away. 

“ For the ludicrous side of all this— 
I have heard of a fellow who rushed to 
the roulette table, threw down a coin 
or two, and then nervously plucked a 
pistol half out of his pocket. Of course 
one of the watchful guardians protested 
against the irregularity of such con- 
duct. ‘I must have back my fifty flo- 
rins !’ he cried, still nervously clutching 
the pistol with trembling fingers. ‘I 
beg you to accept twenty-five florins, 
and leave us.’ Instantly all was serene. 
The pistol disappeared—also the man ; 
one of the few who finally leave the 
Kursaal richer than they came.” 

A Spaniard, Sefior G , came and 
played boldly and immensely. The limit 
of bets at the trente-et-quarante table 
is four thousand florins—say sixteen 
hundred dollars, gold, on each single 
bet. G—— played a while, but pro- 
tested that he could not spend his time 
over such beggarly risks, and demanded 
the privilege of doubling the amount, 
otherwise he should go elsewhere. After 
consultation it was accorded to him. 
Before he departed, he “broke the 
bank ” at each of the four tables in the 
Homburg establishment. He then went 
to Baden, it is said, and broke the bank 
there. His aggregate winnings were 
estimated to have been a million or 
more of florins. At present he is in 
prison in Paris for stealing some trifling 
sum. His winnings gone, his capital 
gone, then his character, and finally his 
liberty departed, he has now leisure for 
reflection. Who can say how many 
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men have been ruined by the tradition 
of G——’s doings? men who fondly 
thought they could follow his road to 
the top of the grade, and then leave it 
without making the descent. 

Please observe here that a man may 
“break the bank,” and yet be at the 
same moment a loser in the aggregate. 
The phrase does not mean that the un- 
known and incalculable reserve-hoards 
of the association are exhausted, or 
even that they are infringed upon, ex- 
cept to the extent of the capital placed 
by the administration at the disposal 
of Fortune on any particular table on 
any particular day. In the entrance- 
hall is posted a written placard, as fol- 
lows: 

Mise en Banque. 

Au Trente-et-un, 150,000 fr. 
A la Roulette, 60,000 fr. 
Administration. 
So it will be seen that whenever, on 
any day, the losses on the roulette 
table exceed the gains by the sum of 
60,000 francs, or $12,000 gold, techni- 
cally speaking, the bank is broken at 
that table; the croupiers depart; the 
covering cloth is spread—and so, we 
may be sure, is the news. “The bank 
was broken a few minutes since!” 
Fancy the thrill that would run through 
the idle crowds in the hotels and pen- 
sions of Homburg! “Who was it? 
Show me the lucky man! I will follow 
and copy his play to-morrow!” “No; 
I will play the opposite of his play! 
Such luck cannot last!” And so on, 
in polyglot. One fancies that it must 
pay the bank very well to be broken 
occasionally. And, at the very same 
time, the “lucky man” may have lost 
at that same table yesterday twice the 
sum he gained in breaking the bank to- 
day. 

A person once entered the bank, sat 
down, and played gold; lost and won, 
lost and won, as is usual, but finally re- 
tired with a few of the bank’s rouleaux 
in his pocket. The next day he played 
again, losing and winning alternately, 
with admirable sang-froid, numbers of 
the pretty black rolls sealed at each 
end, into which the loose gold on the 


table is made every evening at eleven 
o’clock by the dexterous croupiers. 
Finally our hero departed, carrying 
with him about 25,000 florins in good 
gold. How many rouleaux he had lost 
is not known, neither is it of much con- 
sequence ; for the rouleaux he lost were 
of lead! He had simply eopied, at his 
leisure, the form, color, seals, and 
weight of the bank rouleaux, had pock- 
eted his gains, and shaken the dust 
from off his feet, to be seen in Hom- 
burg no more, we may be sure. His 
was, at any rate, a wiser use of lead 
than driving it into the brain; and 
probably not more objectionable to the 
administration. Since that day, how- 
ever, the curious observer may notice 
that the paper covering each rouleau 
has a slit in its side, which shows the 
yellow, milled edges of the coin whereof 
it is composed. 

Another, better trick is thus de- 
scribed: A player staked a rouleau. 
If it lost, he hastily redeemed it with 
some loose gold coin or bills—as if he 
merely preferred to keep the package 
for convenience sake. But soon its 
color won. The croupier threw out the 
customary equivalent—say a similar 
rouleau. “I beg pardon, that is not 
my bet. Please to examine the pack- 
age I staked.” They open the package 
—behold bank-notes neatly interlaced 
with the gold, carrying the amount up 
to the maximum allowed to be staked 
at a single hazard! The maximum loss 
to pay! “But you had previously 
staked that rouleau, and redeemed it 
with ten napoleons.” “ Again pardon, 
messieurs; it was this other rouleau 
which I staked before.” What was to 
be done? It is said that the bank 
paid. That is the bank’s customary 
solution for all problems. At any rate, 
we now observe, among the rules, that 
the company does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for hidden or disguised bets. 
Not even a gold piece may be secreted 
under a silver piece, still less a bank- 
note in a rouleau. 

A famous player and constant loser 
is the Countess Kisselef. She has been 
often described. Every one has heard 
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of her being wheeled in her chair to 
the Kursaal, and sitting at her place at 
the table from the opening to the clos- 
ing of the play, almost uninterrupted- 
ly, seven days each week during the 
whole season. Fabulous tales are told 
regarding her age, but, from her looks, 
she cannot be over seventy. Besides, 
her peculiar relations with the late 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia fix the date 
of her birth as being almost certainly 
since the beginning of the present 
century. Very large, very bent, very 
infirm, very bright-eyed, and very affa- 
ble—such are the characteristics which 
now mark the appearance of this once 
world-famous beauty. Nicholas left her 
one hundred thousand florins a-year. 
The present Emperor has cut down this 
pension one half, and on the remainder, 
say $20,000 (in addition to her private 
fortune), the Countess manages, with 
strict economy, to live. Of course she 


cannot play very heavily. She is said 
to set aside forty thousand francs a-year 
to lose at play, saying that, in her 
youth and beauty, she spent more than 


that sum on dress and gayety ; and, now 
that youth and beauty are gone, she 
must spend her time and money on the 
pleasures which are left her. Gaming, 
with her, is not a speculation, it is an 
occupation—a slight excitement, almost 
unconnected with hope and fear. In 
her favor it may be said that in Russia 
she is much respected. When she is in 
St. Petersburg, the street where she 
lives is blocked with the carriages of 
callers—the best society, they say. 

One of the nicest residence streets in 
Homburg is named for the Countess— 
Kisselef Strasse. There is something 
very naive in thus calling the place 
after the person whose losses have given 
it existence. But they say that the 
Kisselef is a large shareholder as well 
as a main patron of the gaming-house 
company. ‘ Who are the other own- 
ers of the establishment?” No one 
knows. No one is willing to acknowl- 
edge ownership, “Then gaming is dis- 
reputable, is it, among the best people, 
even here?” By no means. Even the 
best business-men in Frankfort play, 
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without any disguise; but as to own- 
ing gambling-house shares, that would 
be quite another thing. In other words, 
they are willing to be known as losing 
money in the way of amusement, but 
not as making money. That would 
place them in the class of professional 
gamblers. . 

The first charter of the Privelegirte 
Bank was given in 1842, and expired in 
1866, at which time the second (also for 
twenty-four years), began. But there 
was a war in Germany in 1866, and, as 
one of the consequences thereof, Hesse 
Homburg has become Prussian, and 
Prussian laws forbid public gambling ; 
so there is talk of closing the gambling- 
rooms next year. What will become of 
Homburg when that is done? Kur- 
haus means the house where people are 
cured, and it is not to be supposed that 
the mineral waters of the springs will 
lose their medicinal virtues in conse- 
quence of having become Prussian. 
This will be “ Bad-Homburg” still, as 
long as the baths remain, though not 
with the double significance the word 
has now while the place is the greatest 
gaming-hell in the world. The Kur- 
gardens will be lovely, green, shady 
parks, with innumerable walks, and 
drives, and ponds. The Kurhaus will 
still exist—a great and gorgeous edifice, 
as large as the New York City Hall. 
And in the Kurhaus, the salons de jeu 
must endure for many a year, beautiful 
rooms wherein time and neglect can 
only damage the glories of color, not 
the perfections of form and proportion. 
Who will come to be cured, when 
there remain to be administered only 
nature’s remedies for bodily ills? We 
all know that the main attraction has 
been the fascinating phlebotomy of the 
gaming-table, so good for plethora of 
the pocket. It is money left here by 
the fortune-seekers that has built up 
this lovely little city for us simple 
health and pleasure seekers—graded 
and paved these model streets, smooth- 
ed, planted, and beautified the pleasure- 
grounds that surround the wells, insti- 
tuted the lovely out-door flower-beds 
and tropical greenhouses, provided the 
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sweet. and plentiful music daily given 
to the public, and the frequent balls to 
which all visitors are freely invited. All 
this, besides paying for the magnificent 
Kurhaus, and giving the shareholders 
dividends of fifty, seventy-five, and a 
hundred per cent. per annum! Yes, 
Homburg is a lovely place, and the Pri- 
velegirte Bank has done every thing for 
Homburg. 

(Apropos to this, we may recall the 
fact that, according to Milton, hell has 
faultless and splendid architecture, and 
the devil has spared no pains nor expense 
in its construction and decoration.) 

Perhaps another class of visitors will 
come, who are now really kept away 
from here’ by the dissipation. It will 
be a dull watering-place, instead of a 
gay one. A cheaper place, for visitors 
who do not play, it can scarcely be. A 
large portion of their expenses are paid 
by those who do play. The streets are 
beautifully kept. One walks quite in- 
differently on the carriage-way.or the 
foot-way. They seem to be swept in 
the night, and often, in the early walk 
to and from the springs, one finds the 
streets so clean that a neat man, who 
has so much as a cigar-end to throw 
away, will instinctively carry it some 
distance to find a corner where it will 
not be a conspicuous blemish to the 
neatness around him. Who pays the 
expense of an administration so efficient 
as this good order indicates? Nobody 
asks the visitor to pay any taxes, and 
no heavy assessments can be included 
in the two dollars a-day which his liy- 
ing (in lodgings) costs him. His taxes 
are paid by his neighbors—our friends 
who walk up so generously, uninvited, 
to the table of the green cloth with 
cabalistic figures, and lay down their 
money with such zeal and perseverance. 
It is their sacrifices at the shrine of For- 
tune which accrue to the benefit of 
those who know the fickle goddess too 
well to join in the throng of her wor- 
shippers. 

How few are those who never pay any 
tribute at the insatiable shrine! Listen 
to the case of our pious, praiseworthy, 
exemplary friend, and most potent, 
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grave, and reverend senior, the Profes- 
sor. We were dining al fresco on the 
fine portico attached to the Kurhaus, 
where one may listen to the music while 
refreshing the inner man; or rather, we 
had dined. The fact of its being the 
Professor’s birthday suddenly occurred 
to him, and he proposed a bottle of 
Veuve Cliquot as the appropriate liba- 
tion. No waiter being in sight, the 
Professor himself disappeared within- 
doors to give the order. Soon he re- 
appeared, and sat down. The wine did 
not come. “ What can be the matter?” 
“T donot know. I paid the money.” 
Patient waiting brought no further 
developments. “Shall I go, Professor, 
and inquire?” “Oh, no. It will be 
all right; I paid the money.” More 
patience ; more waiting ; more surprise. 
“ Where did you pay the money, Profes- 
sor?” “TZ put it on the table with the 
green cloth, and the man raked it in.” 

There was much laughter—whether 
at our expense who went without our 
champagne, or at that of the Professor 
who so quietly gambled away four 
florins, and also the good example 
which had previously reinforced his 
precepts, it is difficult to say. 

‘The great rock on which the gam- 
blers all split, is an illogical calculation 
of chances, They start with the self- 
evident proposition that it is not likely 
that the red (or the black, as the case 
may be) will come up two, three, four, 
or five times in succession, But they 
fail to perceive, what is equally true, 
that after the color has come up four 
times in succession, the chances are 
perfectly equal that it will come up the 
fifth. And as the bank never bets that 
any color will come up twice or more 
times in succession, but always simply 
that it will not come up once (taking 
the odds, say, of 103 to 100), all calcula- 
tions are baseless and foolish; and, in 
the long run, the bank makes just about 
103 winnings to 100 losses. As my wise 
American friend says, ‘When a man 
plays here and there, as the fancy strikes 
him, he will probably lose something, or 
may possibly win something ; but when 
you see any one to keep on a carda 
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record of the game, and play on a sys- 
tem accordingly, you may set him down 
asaruined man. He is sure to go on 
till his pocket is drained. The best 
way, however, is not to play at all.” 
Which good advice his sweet wife ear- 
nestly reéchoes, 

Now, shall I tell you what Rumor 
says of the practice of this sage precep- 
tor? what disposition is made of the 
great monthly American remittances he 
receives? what tales of distress and 
anxiety the mild-eyed wife could reveal ? 

No, I had better not; for it might 
suggest some unfounded suspicions as 
to the experience of the very person 
who has been volunteering so much of 
good advice and information as this 
article contains. 

We have said notbing about the im- 
morality and impropriety of the system 
of public gambling. It does not need 
preaching against—it preaches against 
itself : 

“ A creature of so foul a mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 
It is only 

“When seen too oft, familiar with the face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
And it is our first impressions of the 
creature that we have presented. Ameri- 
ca, though it furnishes a large part of 
the pleasure-travel of Europe, furnishes 
only a very small part of the gambling- 
house gains. These come from persons 
who get their money more easily than 
do most Americans. Such a fat, dull, 
sensualist as Mustapha Pasha, who trav- 
els openly with a shameless woman, and 
who sold his right of succession to the 
throne of Egypt for ten million francs, 
is the very man to squander those mil- 
lions on the gaming-table ; and what- 
ever is natural to him is almost sure to 
be unnatural to an American—so dia- 
metrically opposite and unlike are they 
in every particular of nature and char- 
acter. As another instance: a man to 
whom delt is a second nature, and 
“duns” public nuisances and necessary 
evils, excites no surprise or contempt in 
the artificial society of Europe, though 
in America he would be considered a 
kind of thief, as he is—one who gets and 
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keeps what has been earned by and 
belongs to another. Such a man is very 
likely to risk his easily-gotten gains at 
the rouge-et-noir, while the “dun,” the 
real owner, knows too well the value of 
money to so throw it away. 

As you approach the field of battle 
you begin meeting the “killed and 
wounded” returning from the fell con- 
flict. The earliest exhausted get their 
quietus in time to return to Frankfort 
by the 3 Pp. m. train, and from that time 
till midnight the crest-fallen procession 
of the unfortunates is continual. But 
the next morning inevitably brings up 
fresh troops of victims to the great 
holocaust. The sight is grimly amus- 
ing, but not, if you will credit the per- 
sonal experience of an American ob- 
server, enticing or seductive. Beyond 
a few coins thrust laughingly on the 
tables with the positive expectation of 
seeing them raked in, we Yankees, in 
nine cases out of ten (or more), come 
off scot-free. Where one is rather more 
heavily bitten, it is usually in the insane 
pursuit of the phantom “to just make 
up losses.” This is a dangerous mirage, 
but its victims, after all, are few, and, 
for the most part, easily cured. 

It is with an effort that one recalls 
the thought of the ruin, at those tables, 
of countless thousands of fortunes great 
and small. When one gets any thing 
like a realizing sense of them, then the 
lovely Kursaal seems like a great fatal 
Upas-tree, with gorgeous foliage shad- 
ing heaps of bones, As I look now at its 
great roof looming through the night, 
above the trees opposite my window, its 
outline faintly shown by the light of 
the gas burning in and around it, I can 
fancy it to be like the horrible slave- 
ship, surrounded by its own phospho- 
rescent atmosphere of decay, as if even 
darkness and fog avoided it as some- 
thing too loathsome and repulsive to 
touch. 

But it is doubtful if this open play is 
worse than the private gambling of 
some other nations. England has no 
public gambling-houses, but England is 
one great gambling-house! Every thing 
is the subject of bets, from a parliament- 
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ary election to arubber of whist ina 
clergyman’s library ; from a horse-race 
or a yacht-race to the progress of two 
rain-drops down a window-pane. Is 
this worse, or better? Each must judge 
for himself. 

Either is bad—bad as bad can be. 
The moral to be drawn from it all is, 
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that no money is well used except that 
which is well earned ; and further, that 
the financial virtue and honesty of Eu- 
rope and of the world exists among 
the middle and lower classes—the in- 
dustrious—and not among the members 
of any hereditary aristocracy, whether 
of rank or of wealth. 


PRIVATE BOHEMIAS. 


In speaking of Bohemia, I have no 
reference to that country whose capital 
is Prague; whose inhabitants use a 
language closely resembling that of 
angry horses; where, it would seem 
from all accounts, wounded prisoners 
of war do not find that their lines (of 
battle) have fallen in pleasant places—a 
region of which I know little. Neither 
do I allude to that universal empire, 
whose spiritual capital is supposed to 
be Paris; whose law is liberty ; whose 
inhabitants live by their wit or their 
wits; whose moral code is scarcely the 
Ten Commandments—an empire of 
which I know still less. My reference 
is to private possessions, held by steady- 
going, proper, pious citizens, whose 
social habits are modelled to a sufficient 
degree upon those of the lark and the 
lamb; who pay their bakers’ bills, and 
whose washerwomen do not go away 
sorrowing ; who are sometimes pillars 
of church and state, and who would 
generally be shocked by the bare sug- 
gestion of their ownership of such pro- 
perty. 

It is to these I wish to make known 
the nature of their own rich estates ; it 
is to these, who seeing see not, I write. 

Let me explain. 

A private Bohemia, I take to be that 
small portion of time or space into 
which a man may transfer himself from 
out of his fixed relations with the 
external world, his habits and ordinary 
frame of mind. Entering it, is a mental 
process somewhat akin to Sydney 
Smith’s idea of taking off your flesh 
and sitting in your bones. It is remov- 


ing the harness from the working horse, 
and turning him cut to gambol and 
graze in the green fields. It is slightly 
divorcing one’s self from one’s self. 
Escaping into his own small nook of 
fairy-land, the soldier ceases to be a 
soldier; another inner self, as it were, 
develops, and he becomes an artist, 
perhaps, with an eye for all lovely 
color, or an ear for all harmonious 
sound. The lawyer, by the same pro- 
cess, sloughs off the mortal coil to such 
a degree that he emerges for the mo- 
ment a poet, with only rhyme and 
rhythm swaying thought and word, 
with memories of the sweet singers of 
every time and land returning to him 
and flowing from his lips. The mer- 
chant forgets his stocks, and the builder 
his stones, becoming joyous and jovial, 
“ good fellows ” in the best sense of the 
words. Each one changes to something 
which he apparently is not. 

The evidence furnished by history on 
the subject of private Bohemias is very 
full, and well worthy of consideration. 

The administration of the kingdom 
of Prussia under Frederic William 
would scarcely suggest that its monarch 
could possibly claim such a dominion 
as I have described. In those days all 
Prussian souls wore uniforms, physically 
or metaphorically ; they walked between 
straight lines, generally of bayonets ; 
they improved each shining hour toa 
most painful degree; and the law of 
the land was a mixture of the multipli- 
cation table and the right-angled tri- 
angle. Yet the man who personified 
this whole system, from whom it was 
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evolved, could only live under it by 
periodically escaping from it. Hecould 
not “ polish his stanza,” as Mr. Carlyle 
has it, without constantly throwing 
down his pen and rushing out to stretch 
his limbs and draw a breath of fresh 
air. Hence his tobacco-college ; which 
impresses me as the natural and neces- 
sary Bohemia of this rough, if royal, 
member of the brotherhood. Let us 
hope that it was as peculiar to himself 
as many of his habits and customs; let 
us still more hope that his unfortunate 
subjects had likewise their own means 
of escaping from the yoke of such a 
life—some little resting-place for soul or 
body sacred from recollections of Pots- 
dam guards and uplifted walking-sticks, 
Their continued existence is a guarantee 
that such must have been the case—that 
in this manner was the wind tempered 
to these shorn Prussian lambs. 

When Frederic the Great inherited 
the crown, this portion of his father’s 
domain did not descend to him in form, 
But in a singularly different guise he 
still possessed it. There has always 
been, to me, something pathetic in his 
lifelong exertions to share his private 
Bohemia with kindred spirits, in his 
undiminished faith and labors to estab- 
lish it as a visible kingdom. From 
those early days, when he sought to 
enthrone Voltaire as its crowned head, 
to old age, he seems never to have sur- 
rendered this hope. Poet, philosopher, 
and wit he wooed, but never perma- 
nently won. They seemed divided by 
some invisible barrier, which neither 
could pass. The electric chord would 
not bind them, the divine fire which 
each possessed failed to fuse their souls 
in one. My own supposition is, that he 
did not recognize where alone his real 
kingdom lay, he did not realize that his 
true Bohemia was secreted in a flute. 
To him that hollow stick was the en- 
chanter’s wand, Though fighting the 
whole world, though worn by sickness 
and trouble, though overwhelming de- 
feat and national famine stared him in 
the face—he had but to take out that 
small instrument and breathe upon it, 
and about him lay the fair and sunny 
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land where the sky is ever blue, where 
the flowers ever bloom, and the waters 
murmur and sparkle in light. The 
musician’s soul which slept within him, 
which he carried about armored by the 
nature and habits of the hard-pressed, 
practical soldier, then spread its wings 
and bore him far away to another coun- 
try above the pain and shadow of that in 
which he usually lived and had his being. 
Louis XVI. of France was another 
royal fugitive from himself and his 
surroundings; though his refuge in a 
locksmithy does not strike one at first 
sight as being a private Bohemia. Yet 
such, I am sure, it was to him. It is 
only another instance of extremes meet- 
ing. In the surcharged atmosphere of 
a time and place which contained an 
unborn French Revolution, one can im- 
agine that the perfectly prosaic would 
be a relief and comfort to a man who 
felt himself totally unequal to that 
which was present and that which was 
to come. Under the circumstances, the 
exact reversal of all precedents was a 
necessary result. I confess, also, that 
the possession of such a very superior 
wife strikes me as, in itself, demanding 
of Providence some special compensat- 
ing support and alleviation. Marie 
Antoinette was undoubtedly a very 
beautiful woman. who went to the guil- 
lotine with uncommon grace and dig- 
nity (that seeming to be what she was 
chiefly fitted for), but I suspect she 
must have been a trial to ordinary 
nerves, at ordinary times and seasons. 
Thinking of this, as of many other 
phases in the unfortunate king’s exist- 
ence, it has always been a great comfort 
to me to remember the locksmithy. 
Americans, with their natures and 
habits as fluent and changeful as the 
sea itself, are such thorough Bohemians 
in every sense, that it seems singular 
that the greatest of them is the very 
man of all others with whom it is most 
impossible to connect such an idea. 
The most vigorous imagination must 
stand in confessed weakness befure the 
effort to endow General Washington 
with a private Bohemia. I simply re- 
commend the attempt, as a more con- 
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vincing process than any argument on 
my part could be. Though regarding 
him as the noblest, simplest, wisest 
character in our history, the feeling will 
arise that he must have found life rather 
cool, and bleak, and dreary, standing 
all by bimself, without this little back- 
door by which sometimes to escape. 
But I do not think he was conscious of 
his loss; perhaps for the same reason 
for which, Horace Walpole said, country 
life did not bore his father as it did him 
—‘“‘he had his dignity of character to 
occupy his mind.” 

To speak of Horace Walpole is to 
mention another eminent member of the 
guild. He, too, possessed a private 
Bohemia, but it was not Strawberry 
Hill; neither did a visit to Madame du 
Deffand carry him thither. Perhaps, 
when delicious George Selwyn came to 
dine with him, the feast was spread in 
this semi-celestial region; but I fancy 
he lived in it most perfectly and per- 
manently in those charming early days 
when he travelled on the continent with 
the poet Gray and pleasant Harry Con- 
way ; when, he tells us, visitors used to 
surprise them at breakfast in a “ crum- 
by room,” in trying to escape from 
which they would drop their slippers 
and be thereby ignominiously discover- 
ed in cowardly flight. Perhaps this 
blessing of his youth came back to him 
as he neared his second childhood, when 
he loved and served so graciously those 
sisters Berry, whose hands we heard Mr. 
Thackeray boast of having touched. 

But perhaps the most enviable private 
Bohemia on record was that of Martin 
Luther. He stands before the world as 
the foremost figure in a grand historic 
period, as the mighty leader of a moral 
revolution which changed the face of 
Christendom : like his Master, he was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief; he fought the Devil (as he be- 
lieved) in person, and closed in a life- 
long struggle with His ever-present 
representatives, the World and the 
Flesh; he faced death ceaselessly with 
the splendid bravery of a soldier and 
the enthusiastic faith of a martyr—yet 
no truer Bohemian ever existed. There 
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are few human souls who have been 
forced to choose this day whom they 
will serve; who have stood in that dark- 
ness the only light of which is honest 
conviction—in that silence through 
which the only sound is the still small 
voice; who have not in that darkness 
and that silence groped, as it were, for 
the hand of the man and brother who 
so long ago stood in the same strait, 
while to their lips rose involuntarily his 
very words, “Here I stand; I cannot 
do otherwise; God help me!” It is in 
this aspect the generations have done 
homage before his memory; but it is 
another division of his nature for which, 
so long as human hearts beat with the 
same emotions, men will love him, and 
in right of which I claim him. The 
bright, warm inner soul of the man 
struck always like sunshine through 
the rifts in the armor which the battle 
of life so seldom permitted him to cast 
aside; but it only gave out its full light 
and cheer within his humble little 
home. We read of few pleasanter 
things than that table at whose head 
sat “my lord Katy,” while Dr. Martin 
filled his glass, and trolled out, 
Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long ; 

of few more delightful scenes than those 
musical meetings “ where skilful musi- 
cians performed upon different instru- 
ments ;” of nothing more charming than 
those Christmas-trees and festivals for 
his children, where we may be sure Dr. 
Luther himself was the youngest person 
present. In possession of such a Bo- 
hemia, how could he greatly disquiet 
himself, though the heathen did rage 
and the people imagine a vain thing; 
though it had literally “rained Duke 
Georges,” and though “ the devils were 
as many as the tiles upon the house- 
tops.” While ruling his own little king- 
dom, the mighty “ powers that be ” had 
not power to disturb him. 

Of all religious heroes, to him, I sus- 
pect, alone belongs the honor that there 
is not one of us who would not gladly 
have known him in the flesh. We may 
remember Calvin in his skull-cap, and 
John Knox at his oar in the French 
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galley, with great respect; but it is 
impossible to believe the being exists 
who wishes that either of them had 
lived in his time, or who cherishes a 
zegret at not having met them person- 
ally; while towards this lion-hearted 
reformer all our social and human in- 
stincts go out, and there is probably no 
historic “individual in whose private 
Bohemia we would so gladly have 
chosen a place. 

Dr. Johnson must also be admitted to 
a place upon our roll-call. He also was 
one of the lions who occasionally lay 
down with the lambs. In spite of his 
youthful contemporary’s remark that 
“he could not see any thing wonderful 
in Dr. Johnson, except that bow-wow 
way he had,” there were times when he 
did not delight to bark and bite. A 
very grim old gentleman in some as- 
pects; a sorely-tried soul and body, 
tortured, almost maddened by poverty 
and the king’s evil—but, on the other 
hand, did he not rule over a house 
nominally possessed by one Mrs. Thrale, 
where there was a perpetual feast of 
reason and flow of soul (to say nothing 
of the flow of many other good things), 
where Fanny Burney and numerous 
pleasant persons loved and honored and 
flattered him to his heart’s content ? and 
where, in return, he “ roared them gent- 
ly as a sucking dove.” 

There are certain Bohemias which 
pertain to whole classes, having the 
delightful peculiarity of being equally 
public and private, whose charm is that 
they belong absolutely to each possessor, 
and yet are free to all. The chief of 
these I take to be novel-reading. To 
emotional and imaginative persons, es- 
pecially women, the title-page of a 
novel is the door to fairy-land. They 
lose their individuality and become the 
heroine whose fortunes they are follow- 
ing; the deficiencies of their own lives 
fade from sight, and they live a charm- 
ed existence until the last page. I 
know no more substantial bond of 
friendship between women, than having 
selected the same novel for their special 
devotion. Its character is perhaps the 
surest test of their characters; indeed, 
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in judging any woman I should much 
prefer learning the name of her favorite 
novel to that of the church she attends. 
So entirely do I regard novel-reading 
as the true feminine Bohemia, that I am 
not sure men who trench upon this 
pleasure-ground may not be considered 
and treated as trespassers. 

The Bohemia of boys ought properly 
to be situated in the isles of the sea. 
But as these are unattainable, it must 
be looked for at present in “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” the “‘ Swiss Family Robinson,” 
and the works of Captain Mayne Reid. 
With the “Arabian Nights” added, 
that the East as well as the West may be 
represented, I think there are few boys 
who would not claim ownership. 

To those who wish to view my theory 
from a poetic stand-point, I recommend 
the perusal of Mrs, Browning’s “ Lost 
Bower ;” which I never read without 
mentally changing the last word of the 
title, feeling convinced that part of the 
poem is only Browningese for a descrip- 
tion of a lost Bohemia. 

For the past week I have been ex- 
périencing some of the sensations there- 
in described, though certainly in a very 
different form; and this little sketch . 
was suggested, and is now written, 
somewhat in memoriam. It has been 
my great good fortune to possess from 
childhood (in common with my family 
and friends) a visible, concrete Bohe- 
mia, from which we are about to part. 
The fate of Mr. Paul Potiphar has come 
upon us—we are to move. Like that 
gentleman, we are down-town, and the 
march of civilization and manifest des- 
tiny alike forbid us to remain. ” 

Now that our departure is a fixed 
and near fact, we have all discovered 
that we have grown to our old home 
like moss to rdck. But though each 
room in this house is brightened or 
shaded by some memory of the past, 
there is none to which we all cling so 
closely as our “ library,” so called, per- 
haps, from the fact that no one ever 
reads in it. One of its sides is covered 
with books, but the room might much 
more truly be said to be devoted to 
song and story. It has often been re- 
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marked that it resembled that other 
library known to fame, Mr. Ponto’’— 
“ which consisted chiefly of boots.” By 
a beautiful provision of the law of 
chances, every article in the room has 
been ordered by a different person,—of 
the result it may be said, as of Mr. Bob 
Sawyer’s chorus, in which each gentle- 
man sung the tune he knew best, “ the 
effect was very striking.” The walls are 
blue, because one member of the family 
so fancied ; the carpet is green, because 
another possessed, I suppose, an uncon- 
scious weakness for grass, an inarticulate 
love of Nature; and so on, until every 
law of color and contrast is violated. 
The chairs, tables, and sofas fully sus- 
tain the same principle : whatever is con- 
sidered unsuitable for any other room is 
consigned to this; sometimes, I am 
afraid, in a condition which would sug- 
gest the theory that we looked upon 
our library as a hospital for slightly 
invalided furniture, or that we believed 
that chairs, like hearts, 


“may break, yet brokenly live on.” 


Here abide banjo and guitar; here won- 
ders of whistling and singing are per- 
formed; here a gypsy-tent seems always 
pitched, and under its shades the family 
and a few tried friends assemble. 

To elect a person even temporarily a 
“librarian,” is, in our eyes, the highest 
compliment we can pay him. The bond 
of union is not culture, nor literary 
taste; for I am convinced more than 
one prominent member believes in his 
secret soul that Solomon’s chief claim to 
be considered the wisest man lies in the 
fact of his having said that “ much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” But 
then such a perfect sense of humor as 
these persons possess—they recognize 
wit under any disguise; as it were, they 
snuff the battle from afar. 

One article of faith we all hold—that 
first-class nonsense is rarer, more diffi- 
cult to produce, and, from a conversa- 
tional point of view, more precious than 
first-class sense; as we all likewise be- 
lieve that the man who said, “here 
comes a fool—we must talk sense,” dis- 
played a perception of truth and human 


nature unrivalled in the history of phi- 
losophers. 

The “librarians” are of every age 
and disposition, from the gentle mat- 
ronly presence which presides over all 
our pleasures, to the grandchild of nine 
—a preternaturally sharp boy, who, 
under the influences of the place, has 
developed a capacity for annihilating 
retort only to be equalled among the 
race of newsboys. To him most of the 
remarks are addressed, and his amusc- 
ment serves as an excuse for any degree 
of childishness on the part of the 
adults. For his entertainment pictures 
are drawn—as, for instance, that of the 
Angular Saxon, a man’s figure done 
entirely in angles and straight lines, 
with a square head, from which he was 
pronounced to be clearly a blockhead. 
For him, also, parodies are improvised 
—as, upon one very cold night, that 
harmless nursery-rhyme, concerning the 
troubles of poor little Robin Redbreast 
during inclement weather, was suddenly 
perverted to a description of the course 
of a diss’pated young man of the name 
of Robert, and in this form sung in full 
chorus : 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then, 
Poor thing ? 


He’ll sit in the bar-room, 

And keep himself warum (pure Celtic), 

And never say “ No” to gin-sling, 

Poor thing ! 
Reading, some time ago, an article in 

the Atlantic Monthly, entitled “ Negro 
Spirituals,” I was reminded of a contri- 
bution of one of the librarians to the 
general entertainment. Entering one 
evening, he asked if we would like to 
hear a genuine specimen of African 
Psalmody; and, upon our assenting, 
gave us the following description of the 
overthrow of King Pharaoi and his 
host, sung to a strange, minor melody, 
half chant, half tune : 


Did’n ole Phay get loss, 
Get loss, get loss ? 
Did’n ole Phay get loss 
In de Red Sea? 
Phayo say, I gwine across 
In de Red Sea, 
So whip up your horses an’ gallop across, 
In de Red £ea. 
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Did’n ole Phay get loss, 
Get loss, get loss ? 
Did’n ole Phay get loss 
In de Red Sea? 
Phayo say, I gwine along home 
In de Red Sea, 
Oh, how I wish I hadn’t a-come, 
In de Red Sea ! 


Did’n ole Phay get loss, 
Get loss, get loss? 
Did’n ole Phay get loss 
In de Red Sea? 
Hebrews say, We got across now, 
In de Red Sea, 
At Thy feet we humblie bow, 
In de Red Sea! 

At first we strongly suspected it had 
its origin in his fertile brain; but upon 
strict inquiry it was found to be a veri- 
table native production, sung constant- 
ly in the colored churches of Baltimore, 
and familiar to and often performed by 
the sable inhabitants of our kitchens. 
As such, I present it to that large class 
for whom every thing connected with 
the race seems to have such a singular 
fascination, As a condensed piece of 
description, it appears to me admirable. 
The way in which the event is deline- 
ated by indicating the emotions of the 
actors is really artistic; andthe psy- 
chological insight displayed in the sin- 
gle line, 

Oh, how I wish I hadn’t a-come ! 
is beyond praise. You feel convinced 
that such and such only was the senti- 
ment which filled King Pharaoh’s soul 
as he saw the watery walls descend. 

I never take up a newspaper, with its 
account of civil commotions, without 
being reminded of a peculiarity of the 
discoverer of this gem. After fighting 
through the entire war, he never speaks 
of the time which has since elapsed 
except as—“ since peace broke out.” 

The conversation turning upon the 
license of expression now taken by 
women both in public and private, one 
of our band inquired, “In what particu- 
lar do women of the present day resem- 
ble St. Paul?” The entire company 
replied by simply denying the possibili- 
ty of such a likeness; but were forced 
to retract when informed that it was 
“because they speak after the manner 
of men.” 


PrivaTtE BoHEMIAS. 
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The male “librarians,” in common 
with all masculine Bohemians, evident- 
ly believe their thoughts and fancies to 
have something in their nature analo- 
gous to the flesh of swine; that they 
are in a crude state—mere pork, as it 
were—until, by the influence of smoke, 
they are cured into a consistency cor- 
responding to wholesome and palatable 
bacon. Consequently, we might be per- 
manently described as under a cloud. 
Not long since, these librarians took 
under consideration “Tobacco as a 
moral agent;” and, starting from Dr. 
Watts’ principle, that 
Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 

proved to their own satisfaction that it 
must have accomplished iucalculable 
good to the human race. 

Then it was inquired, whether the 
red man could properly be spoken of as 


Lo, the poor Indian ; 


even though he has an “untutored 
mind ;” though small-pox and the war- 
path have borne hardly upon him, when 
it is recollected at what an early date 
tobacco was known to him, and that he 
is still capable of enjoying an unlimited 
number of pipes. 

A suspicion arises in my mind, that 
this account of our private Bohemia 
will chiefly suggest the counterpart of 
Mr. Pickwick’s sensation, when told by 
Mr. Peter Magnus that he sometimes, in 
writing to his friends, signed himself 
P. M., afternoon; as it amused them. 
“Mr. Pickwick rather envied the ease 
with which Mr. Peter Magnus’ friends 
were amused,” But this is precisely one 
of the points I am trying to set forth,— 
that a capacity for being easily amused 
is really the most enviable of character- 
istics. Blessed is the man to whom it 
has been given. To him there is no 
need to “ Would he were a boy again,” 
for he carries within him a fountain of 
perpetual youth. Better still, his title 
to a private Bohemia is undeniable. 

In parting, dear reader, I can express 
no better wish for your happiness, than 
that your claim is also secure. 
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OUR WILLIE. 


Tus is his picture! Can it be 
That such a perfect child is he— 
That dearest of all babes to me, 
Our Willie ? 


My own child’s child, just one year old ! 
Do J at length his face behold, 
His noble brow, his curls of gold, 

Our Willie ? 


Yes, these are his young mother’s eyes, 

Lucid and blue as summer-skies, 

Brimming with love that in her lies— 
Her Willie! 


Out of their depths to me she speaks, 
Whose heart her mother’s heart yet seeks— 
Stop! I must kiss those rosy cheeks, 

Our Willie ! 


What! no sweet kiss returned again ? 

Ah! now comes back the cruel pain— 

To seek thy fond embrace in vain, 
Our Willie! 


Here but thy beauty’s semblance beams— 
This is the picture of my dreams, 
Tis not thyself—it only seems 

Our Willie ! 


I touch the dimpled neck and arms— 
No start—no infant fear alarms! 
Oh, I cannot infold thy charms, 

Our Willie ! 


This portrait gives thee to my eye— 
Enraptured, “ Come to me!” I cry: 
No little arms reach out to try, 

Ah, Willie ! 


This is not what my heart demands— 

No! I must feel thee with my hands, 

The living touch Love understands, 
My Willie! 


I long to dimple with my kiss 

That baby-flesh—to feel the bliss 

Of pressing this new charm, and this, 
Sweet Willie! 


Against my own warm cheek and breast 
To hush thy fluttering fears to rest— 
To feel once so supremely blest, 

Our Willie ! 
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It cannot be! Weeks, months, aye, years 

Of fruitless longings, hopes, and fears, 

Must pass, ere thou shalt dry my tears, 
Ah, Willie ! 


And yet, kind Father, this forbid ! 

Love’s yearnings thou hast never chid ; 

Oh! lift the drooping heart and lid— 
Bring Willie ! 


5 That longed-for, blessed moment speed 
When Love this picture will not need, 





But living, breathing, fold indeed 


Our Willie ! 
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FASHIONS, 

“ Norutne is new but what is forgot- 
ten!” exclaimed that very great philos- 
opher, the court-milliner of Marie An- 
toinette. Old fashions, and old names 
for them, are forever reviving. Crino- 
line goes back as far as the sixteenth 
century. In 1587 we are told of a 
mixture of crin et bouwrre, over which 
gowns were spread to show off their 
greatest amplitude. Perchance the in- 
vention, if followed up to its sources, 
might even be traced to the profound 
calculations of a royal brain, that of 
Henri III, famous as that sovereign 
was for deep reflection and great in- 
ventive powers, where dress wag con- 
cerned. His gentle queen, Louise de 
Vaudemont, was generally tricked out 
in a wardrobe of her royal husband’s 
contriving. ‘ Monsieur ne regoit pas: 
Monsieur compose!” was the answer 
given by the porter of one of the great 
Parisian men-milliners of our own day, 
in answer to an application for admit- 
tance, at his Hétel in the Chaussée 
D’Antin ; some new device in the out- 
line, or some new combination of col- 
oring, of chapeau, or cache-peigne, was 
floating through his mind, and must be 
seized and brought to successful com- 
pleteness ere the happy idea had van- 
ished. The chamberlains of Henri III. 
might often have given the same an- 
swer to ambassadors and counsellors: 
“Le roi compose!” His Majesty—if 
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that old gossip, History, may be trust- 
ed—often devoted hours at a time to 
the study of furbelows and flounces for 
the adornment of his own royal person, 
of his mignons, of the court-ladies, or 
of his own quiet, harmless queen. Leg- 
of-mutton sleeves may have originated 
in this way, in the royal cabinet of 
Henri. They were called, at that day, 
manches @ la gigotte, instead of the 
gigot of 1840. Hideous these must 
always have been. But those ancient 
legs-of-mutton would appear to have 
been very costly, and something quite 
formidable, indeed, recalling the times 
when a full harness of steel was the daily 
garb of gallant knights, A courtly pair 
of these manches @ la gigotte, when out 
of repair, must needs be sent to the king’s 
jeweller, requiring his delicate workman- 
ship. Items of this nature are found re- 
corded in royal archives of expenditure. 
It would seem that these sleeves were 
stretched over a complicated and ex- 
pensive frame of light wirework, which 
needed expert fingers to put together 
when out of order. 

While ladies wore these manches @ la 
gigotte on their shoulders, courtly gal- 
lants had their haut-de-chausses enlarged 
by a device of the same kind, still larger. 
An exquisite of that day measured five 
or six feet about the hips, the protu- 
berance tapering down to the knee, at 
which point the leg appeared of its 
natural size. 
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THE OMNIBUS. 

As early as 1662 Paris was already 
provided with that convenience we are 
accustomed to consider as quite modern, 
—the omnibus of large towns. And it 
was no less a person than the great 
Pascal, the author of the Pensées and 
the Lettres Provinciales, to whom the 
citizens owed the useful idea. The 
Duke de Roannés, a friend of Pascal, 
was the patron of the enterprise, and 
provided the means of carrying it out. 
Here, assuredly, was a promising begin- 
ning. For atime the plan was highly 
successful, Three noble partners—if 
such commercial phrase be applicable 
—obtained from King Louis XIV. a 
royal grant of monopoly for the un- 
dertaking; they were the Duke de 
Roannés, the Marquis de Crenau, and 
the Marquis de Sourches. A great re- 
ligious philosopher, a courtly duke, and 
two of those perfumed marquises of 
Versailles so riddled by the witty ridi- 
cule of Moliére, were thus the founders 
of the omnibus! The grant of the king 
was dated February 7th, 1662. A month 
later—Saturday, March 18th, at seven 
o’clock in the morning—the new car- 
riages were in motion, “running,” as 
the king’s ordonnance expresses it, “ like 
the coaches travelling in the country, 
making daily trips in Paris between the 
different parts of the city.” 

The route lay between the Porte St. 
Antoine and the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, to and fro. There were at first 
seven of these coaches, each carrying 
six or eight passengers very comfort- 
ably. The coachmen wore blue coats, 
with the arms of the king and those 
of the city of Paris on the breast. The 
numbers were marked on the coach- 
panels by golden (fleur-de-lis, The 
- price of fare was five sous, equivalent 
to six sous to-day; and the vehicles 
were called carrosses d cing sous, from 
this fact. By law, the coachman was 


forbidden to change large coin, and 
thus delay the passengers. Every one 
must come “fip” in hand. We are not 
told whether this suggestion originated 
in the mathematical head of Pascal, or 
not. 


The new coaches must have been 
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something quite superior to the later 
Jiacre of the streets of Paris; they were 
provided with steps, which let down, 
like other good carriages of the time. 
The success of the enterprise was at 
first very great. The sister of Pascal, 
Madame Périer, writing to M. Arnauld 
de Pomponne, March 21, 1662, says: 
“The plan has been so successful, that 
from the first morning the coaches were 
well filled. Even women went in them. 
In the afternoon there was such a crowd 
that one could not get near them; and 
it has been the same ever since.” Like a 
good sister, as she was, and proud of her 
brother’s success, Madame Périer adds 
later: “I heard blessings poured on.the 
head of the founder of an enterprise so 
advantageous, and so useful to the pub- 
lic.” ; 

Great indeed was the success. Ere 
long every important street in Paris had 
petitioned to be included in the route 
of the “sixpenny-coaches.” A second 
line was soon opened, by royal ordon- 
nance as usual, between the Place Ro- 
yale and the well-known church of St. 
Roch, in the Rue St. Honoré—one of 
the most profitable lines of the modern 
Parisian omnibus to-day. Other routes 
were opened. The number of the coaches 
was increased. Every thing looked pros- 
perous. The plan was succeeding to ad- 
miration. Pascal might well feel grati- 
fied at the result of his benevolent plan. 
The perfumed marquises were doubtless 
charmed with the prospect of the golden 
louis to be added to their coffers. Sud- 
denly the aspect of things changed. Af- 
ter so good a beginning, at the end of 
another twelvemonth the “sixpenny- 
coaches” had entirely disappeared from 
the streets of Paris. The enterprise failed 
in the end. The death of Pascal occur- 
ring about that time, was, idly enough, 
supposed by some to have caused this 
failure. The real cause appears simple 
enough to us to-day. The spirit of aris- 
tocracy, getting the better of common 
sense, ruined the omnibus of 1662. The 
spirit of democracy has, many a time 
since that day, worked mischief by 
the same forgetfulness. And yet, with- 
out common sense, neither “ sixpenny- 
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coach” nor any other public enterprise, 
small or great, whether aristocratic or 
democratic in spirit, can long prosper. 
A royal ordonnance appeared, restrict- 
ing the use of the “ sixpenny-coach ” to 
the burghers, the bourgeois de Puris, in 
the French sense of the words: those 
classes for whom it was best adapted 
were particularly forbidden to use it! 
“ Soldiers, pages, artisans, lackeys, and 
workmen,” were banished by law from 
the “sixpenny-coach.” In short, the 
carrosses @ cing sous of Pascal now 
became in character the very reverse of 
the omnibus of to-day. As a matter of 
course, they immediately began to run 
half empty. Svon the amount of fares 
would not pay for the oats eaten by the 
horses. Ere long they were entirely with- 
drawn from the streets, and, after a most 
prosperous beginning, at the end of 
twenty years were only remembered to 
be laughed at, in spite of Pascal. Now 
and then their memory was revived to 
give point to some bon-mot ; as, for -in- 
stance, in a comedy of Dufresnoy, of 
1692, which tells its audience of “ cheap 
coaches, moving rapidly from the Palais 
de Justice to the Hospital—leaving 
while the courts are in session; and 
from the Medical School to the Incura- 
bies—leaving every hour!” 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Many of the phenomena of electricity 
were partially investigated, and imper- 
fectly comprehended, in the earliest ages, 
The property by which amber, when 
heated by friction, draws to itself all 
small adjacent bodies, was observed very 
early. From the verb elicere, to attract, 
this substance received its name of elec- 
tron, whence our modern word of elec- 
tricity. 7 

It is quite singular that one of the 
fruits of electricity which has been of 
slowest growth, which has been the 
greatest length of time in reaching prac- 
tical perfection, was yet one of the first 
of which science may be said to have 
had a presentiment. We allude to the 
electric telegraph. As early as 1636, 
Schwenter would seem to have had cer- 
tain ideas on the subject, and to have 
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even labored to bring these to practical 
results, In a volume of “ Physico-Math- 
ematical Recreations” he inquires into 
the possibility of “two individuals com- 
municating with each other by means 
of the magnetic needle.” Here he touch- 
ed the problem. In 1746 he however 
made certain experiments in the Jardin 
du Roi, and in the grounds of the Char- 
treuse, as to the transmissibility of elec- 
tricity by iron, and succeeded in produ- 
cing favorable results with wires nearly 
a thousand ¢oises in length. In 1753 
there appeared an article in the Scots’ 
Magazine, signed with the initials C. M., 
which would seem to have nearly reach- 
ed the recent great movements of Pro- 
fessor Morse: the article was reprinted 
in Cosmos a few years since. In 1765 
we draw still nearer to something posi- 
tive: a Genevese, Georges-Louis Lesage, 
in a voluminous essay, gave his views 
on the subject of the “‘ Transmission of 
News by Electricity.” The essay was 
copied and sent to Frederic of Prussia, 
—a man capable, no doubt, of compre- 
hending the immense importance of the 
suggestion. But Frederic appears to 
have paid the subject no attention; he 
probably looked upon it as wholly chi- 
merical. The paper was thrown aside 
and forgotten, until it lately came to 
light again from the archives of the 
Academy at Berlin. In France, Lesage 
attracted rather more attention. His es- 
say was printed, in 1782, in the Journal 
des Savants; but it went no farther. 
This was stopping on the threshold, and 
yet the system of Lesage was capable of 
being carried out to full success. His 
telegraph was composed of as many 
wires as there are letters of the alpha- 
bet. Each one of these was connected 
with an electrometer. As soon as one 
of the metallic wires received the im- 
pression of the electric machine, a little 
ball was impelled against the correspond- 
ing letter of the alphabet placed imme- 
diately opposite to it. It would be 
scarcely possible to come nearer than 
this to the perfect invention, without 
actually achieving it. Lesage, however, 
was not allowed to make any public ex- 
hibition. It was only in his own apart- 
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ment, and in presence of a few friends, 
that he carried on his experiments. 

The mechanician Lomond was mak- 
ing a movement in the same direction, 
in 1787. His efforts were almost equal 
to those of Lesage. Arthur Young went 
to see him, as he passed through Paris, 
and, in his “ Travels,” gives the follow- 
ing account of an experiment made in 
his presence: “I went to see M.. Lo- 
mond, a very ingenious mechanician, 
who has the genius of invention. He 
has made a very remarkable discovery 
in electricity. You write two or three 
words on paper ; he takes them into an- 
other room, and turns a cylindrical case, 
connected with which is an electrometer, 
a pretty little ball of the pith of feath- 
ers; a wire is attached to a similar cy- 
linder placed in a distant apartment, 
and his wife, by watching the move- 
ments of the ball corresponding with it, 
writes out the words indicated in this 
way. It appears that he has thus form- 
ed a moving alphabet. As the length 
of the wire makes no difference what- 
ever as regards the effect, it would be 
possible to carry on a correspondence 
from a great distance. Whatever be 
the uses to which it be applied, this 
discovery, in itself, is admirable.” 

These experiments, however, were gen- 
erally looked upon as mere idle amuse- 
ments—“ a dream of some idler,” as they 
were termed, in speaking of similar ex- 
periments of Linguet, who nevertheless 
anticipated, in 1782, one of the grandest 
steps of modern progress, in this way, 
by proposing “ to establish underground 
electric conductors of gilt wire, to be 
enclosed in resined cases.” 
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The first occasion on which a grand 
public experiment of the new discovery 
was made, appears to have been in Spain, 
a country little accustomed for centuries 
to make any movement in researches 
connected with art or science. In 1796, 
under the patronage of Godoy—Prince 
of Peace—the electric telegraph was first 
allowed to work officially, and for once 
only. The Gazette of Madrid, of Novem- 
ber 25th, 1796, gives an account of the 
experiment: “The Prince of Peace hay- 
ing learned that Don F, Salva, who had 
read before the Academy of Sciences of 
Madrid a paper on the application of 
electricity to telegraphing, had also pre- 
sented an electric telegraph of his own 
invention, wished to see the instrument, 
and was delighted with the promptitude 
and fidelity with which it worked. The 
Prince of Peace caused it to be exhib- 
ited to the King and the Court, and 
worked the instrument himself before 
their Majesties. In consequence of this 
experiment, the Infant, Don Antonio, 
desired to make a more complete tele- 
graph, and has occupied himself with 
calculations regarding the amount of 
electrical force necessary, in order to 
make use of the telegraph for different 
distances, by sea or land. Some useful 
experiments have taken place. We shall 
refer to them later.” 

But here ends the story, as regards the 
Gazette of Madrid. Nevertheless, this 
single fact is very interesting. With- 
out this brief record of the circum- 
stance, who would have dreamed of 
naming Godoy, Prince of Peace, and 
Don Antonio, Infant of Spain, among 
the earliest telegraph-workers ? 








A Nicur-HUNT IN THE ADIRONDAOS. 


A NIGHT-HUNT IN THE ADIRONDACS,. 


We had taken with enthusiasm our 
first lesson in wood-craft at a place 
called the Still-water of the Boreas,—a 
long, deep, dark reach in one of the 
remote branches of the Hudson,—had 
tasted thoroughly the luxury of sleep- 
ing on hemlock-boughs, and of know- 
ing that the next meal was not a ques- 
tion of a stated number of hours, or of 
our promptness at the dinner-table, but 
a question of skill in the use of the rod 
or the gun,—when our guide, a young 
backwoodsman, with a lope like a 
hound and reticence like an Indian, 
proposed to conduct us to a lake in the 
mountains where we might float for 
deer. 

Our journey commenced in a steep 
and rugged asceht, which brought us, 
after an hour’s heavy climbing, to an 
elevated region of pine forest, years 
before ravished by lumbermen, and 
presenting all manner of obstacles to 
our awkward and encumbered pedes- 
trianism. The woods were largely pine, 
though yellow-birch, beech, and maple 
were common. The satisfaction of hay- 
ing a gun, should any game show itself, 
was the chief compensation to those of 
us who were thus burdened. A par- 
tridge would occasionally whirr up be- 
fore us, ora red squirrel snicker and has- 
ten to his den; else the woods appeared 
quite tenantless. The most noted object 
was a mammoth pine, apparently the 
last of a great race, which presided over 
a cluster of yellow-birches, far up the 
mountain’s side. 

About noon we came out upon a long 
shallow sheet of water which the guide 
called Bloody-Moose Pond, from a tra- 
dition that a moose had been slaughter- 
ed there many years before. Looking 
out over the silent and lonely scene, his 
eye was the first to detect an object ap- 
parently feeding upon lily-pads, which 
our willing fancies readily shaped into 
a deer. As we were eagerly waiting 
some movement to confirm this impres- 


sion, it lifted up its head, and lo! a 
great blue heron, Seeing us approach, 
it spread its long wings and flew sol- 
emnly across to a dead tree on the 
other side of the lake, enhancing, rather 
than relieving, the loneliness and deso- 
lation that brooded over the scene. As 
we proceeded it flew from tree to tree 
in advance of us, apparently loth to be 
disturbed in its ancient and solitary 
domain. In the margin of the pond we 
found the pitcher-plant growing, and 
here and there in the sand the closed 
gentian lifted up its blue head. 

In traversing the shores of this wild, 
desolate lake, I was conscious of a slight 
thrill of expectation, as if some secret 
of Nature might here be revealed, or 
some rare and unheard-of game disturb- 
ed. There is ever a lurking suspicion 
that the beginning of things is in some 
way associated with water, and one 
may notice that in his private walks he 
is led by a curious attraction to fetch all 
the springs and ponds in his route, as if 
by them was the place for wonders and 
miracles to happen. Once, while far in 
advance of my companions, I saw, from 
a high rock, wavelets rapidly chasing 
each other along a small bay, but on 
reaching the point found only a little 
roiled water, and the commotion quite 
stilled, 

Pressing on through the forest, after 
many adventures with the pine-knots, 
we reached, about the middle of the 
afternoon, our destination, Nate’s Pond, 
—a pretty sheet of water, lying like a 
silver mirror in the lap of the mountain, 
about a mile long and half a mile wide, 
surrounded by dark forests of balsam, 
hemlock, and pine, and, like the one we 
had just passed, a very picture of un- 
broken solitude. 

It is not in the woods alone to give 
one this impression of utter loneliness. 
In the woods are sounds and voices, 
and a dumb kind of companionship ; 
one is little more than a walking tree 
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himself; but come upon one of these 
mountain-lakes, and the wildness stands 
relieved and meets you face to face. 
Water is thus facile and adaptive, that 
it makes the wild more wild, while it 
enhances culture and art. 

The end of the pond which we ap- 
proached was quite shoal, the stones 
rising above the surface as in a summer- 
brook, and everywhere showing marks 
of the noble game we were in quest of 
—footprints, dung, and cropped and 
uprooted lily-pads. After resting for a 
half-hour, and replenishing our game- 
pouches at the expense of the most re- 
spectable frogs of the locality, we filed on 
through the soft, resinous pine-woods, 
intending to camp near the other end 
of the lake, where, the guide assured us, 
we should find a hunter’s cabin ready 
built. A half-hour’s march brought us 
to the locality, and a most delightful 
one it was,—so hospitable and inviting 
that all the kindly and beneficent in- 
fluences of the woods must have abided 
there. In a slight valley, about one 


hundred yards from the lake, though 
hidden from it for good reasons, sur- 
rounded by a heavy growth of birch, 
hemlock, and pine, with a lining of 
balsam and fir, the rude cabin welcomed 


us. It was of the approved style, three 
sides enclosed, with a roof of bark and 
a bed of boughs, and a rock in front 
that afforded a permanent back-log to 
all fires. A faint voice of running water 
was heard near by, and, following the 
sound, a delicious spring-rivulet was 
disclosed, hidden by the moss and 
debris as by a new fall of snow, but 
here and there rising in little well-like 
openings, as if for our special conveni- 
ence. On smooth places on the logs I 
noticed female names inscribed in a 
female hand; and the guide told us of 
an English lady, an artist, who had 
traversed this region with a single 
guide, making sketches, 

Our packs unslung and the kettle 
over, our first move was to ascertain in 
what state of preservation a certain dug- 
out might be, which, the guide averred, 
he had left moored in the vicinity the 
summer before,—for upon this hypo- 
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thetical dug-out our hopes of venison 
rested. After a little searching it was 
found under the top of a fallen hemlock, 
but in a sorry condition. A large piece 
had been split out of one end, and a 
fearful chink was visible nearly to the 
water-line. Freed from the tree-top, 
however, and caulked with a little 
moss, it floated with two aboard, which 
was quite enough for our purpose. A 
jack and an oar were necessary to com- 
plete the arrangement, and before the sun 
had set our professor of wood-craft had 
both in readiness. From a young yellow- 
birch, an oar took shape with marvel- 
lous rapidity—trimmed and smoothed 
with a neatness almost fastidious,—no 
make-shift, but an instrument fitted for 
the delicate work it was to perform. 

A jack was made with equal skill and 
speed. A stout staff about three feet 
long was placed upright in the bow of 
the boat, and held to its place by a 
horizontal bar, through a hole in which 
it turned easily ; a half wheel eight or 
ten inches in diameter, cut from a large 
chip, was placed at the top, around 
which was bent a section of new birch- 
bark, thus forming a rude semicircular 
reflector. Three candles placed within 
the circle completed the jack. With 
moss and boughs seats were arranged— 
one in the bow for the marksman, and 
one in the stern for the oarsman. A 
meal of frogs and squirrels was a good 
gastronomic preparation, and when 
darkness came, all were keenly alive to 
the opportunity it brought. Though 
by no means an expert in the use of the 
gun—adding the superlative degree of 
enthusiasm to only the positive degree 
of skill—yet it seemed tacitly agreed 
that I should act as marksman, and kill 
the deer, if such was to be our luck. 

After it was thoroughly dark we went 
down to make a short trial-trip. Every 
thing working to satisfaction, about ten 
o'clock we pushed out in earnest. For 
the twentieth time I felt in the pocket 
that contained the matches, ran over 
the part I was to perform, and pressed. 
my gun firmly, to be sure there was no 
mistake. My position was that of kneel- 
ing directly under the jack, which I was 
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to light at the word. The night was 
clear, moonless, and still. Nearing the 
middle of the lake, a breeze from the 
west was barely perceptible, and noise- 
lessly we glided before it. The guide 
handled his oar with great dexterity ; 
without lifting it from the water or 
breaking the surface, he imparted the 
steady, uniform motion desired. How 
silent it was! The ear seemed the only 
sense, and to hold dominion over lake 
and forest. Occasionally a lily-pad 
would brush along the bottom, and 
stooping low I could hear a faint mur- 
muring of the water under the bow: 
else all was still. Then, almost as by 
magic, we were encompassed by a huge 
black ring. The surface of the lake, 
when we had reached the centre, was 
slightly luminous from the starlight, 
and the dark, even forest-line that sur- 
rounded us, doubled by reflection in the 
water, presenting a broad, unbroken 
belt of utter blackness, The effect was 
quite startling, like some huge conjur- 
er’s trick. It seemed as if we had 
crossed the boundary-line between the 
real and the imaginary, and this was 
indeed the land of shadows and of 
spectres. What magic oar was that the 
guide wielded, that it could transport 
me to such arealm! Indeed, had I not 
committed some fatal mistake and left 
that trusty servant behind, and had not 
some wizard of the night stepped into 
his place? A slight splashing in-shore 
broke the spell and caused me to turn 
nervously to the oarsman: ‘“ Musquash,” 
said he, and kept straight on. 

Nearing the extreme end of the pond, 
the boat gently headed around, and 
silently we glided back into the clasp 
of that strange orbit. Slight sounds 
were heard as before, but nothing that 
indicated the presence of the game we 
were waiting for; and we reached the 
point of departure as innocent of veni- 
son as we had set out. 

After an hour’s delay, and near mid- 
night, we pushed out again. My vigi- 
lance and susceptibility were rather 
sharpened than dulled by the waiting ; 
and the features of the night had also 
deepened and intensified. Night was 
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at its meridian. The sky had that soft 
luminousness which may often be ob- 
served near midnight at this season, and 
the “large few stars” beamed mildly 
down. We floated out into that spectral 
shadow-land and moved slowly on as 
before. The silence was most impres- 
sive. Now and then the faint yeap of 
some travelling bird would come from 
the air overhead, or the wings of a bat 
whisp quickly by, or an owl hoot off in 
the mountains, giving to the silence and 
loneliness a tongue. At short intervals 
some noise in-shore would startle me, 
and cause me to turn inquiringly to the 
silent figure in the stern. 

The end of the lake was reached, and 
we turned back. The novelty and the 
excitement began to flag; tired nature 
began to assert her claims; the move- 
ment was soothing, and the gunner 
slumbered fitfully at his post. Present- 
ly something aroused me. “ There’s a 
deer,” whispered the guide. The gun 
heard, and fairly jumped in my hand. 
Listening, there came the cracking of a 
limb, followed by a sound as of some- 
thing walking in shallow water. It 
proceeded from the other end of the 
lake, over against our camp. On we 
sped, noiselessly as ever, but with in- 
creased velocity. . Presently, with a 
thrill of new intensity, I saw the boat 
was gradually heading in that direction. 
Now, to a sportsman who gets excited 
over a gray squirrel, and forgets that he 
has a gun on the sudden appearance of 
a fox, this was a severe trial. I felt 
suddenly cramped for room, and trim- 
ming the boat was out of the question. 
It seemed that I must make some noise 
in spite of myself. “Light the jack,” 
said a soft whisper behind me. I fum- 
bled nervously for a match, and drop- 
ped the first one. Another was drawn 
briskly across my knee, and broke. A 
third lighted, but went out prematurely, 
in my haste to get it up to the jack. 
What would I not have given to see 
those wicks blaze! We were fast near- 
ing the shore,—already the lily-pads 
began to brush along the bottom. 
Another attempt, and the light took. 
The gentle motion fanned the blaze,, ‘ 
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and in a moment a broad glare of light 
fell upon the water in front of us, while 
the boat remained in utter darkness. 

By this time I had got beyond the 
nervous point, and had come round to 
perfect coolness and composure again, 
but preternaturally vigilant and keen. 
I was ready for any disclosures: not a 
sound was heard. In a few moments 
the trees along-shore were faintly visi- 
ble. Every object put on the shape of 
a gigantic deer. A large rock looked 
just ready to bound away. The dry 
limbs of a prostrate tree were surely his 
antlers. 

But what are those two luminous 
spots? Need the reader be told what 
they were? In a moment the head of a 
real deer became outlined; then his 
neck and foreshoulders; then his whole 
body. There he stood, up to his knees 
in the water, gazing fixedly at us, ap- 
parently arrested in the movement of 
putting his head down for a lily-pad, 
and evidently thinking it was some new- 
fangled moon sporting about there. 
“Let him have it,” said my prompter, 
—and the crash came. There was a 
scuffle in the water, and a plunge in the 
woods, ‘“ He’s gone,” said I. “ Wait a 
moment,” said the guide, “and I will 
‘show you.” Rapidly running the canoe 
ashore, we sprang out, and holding the 
jack aloft, explored the vicinity by its 
light. There, over the logs and brush, I 
caught the glimmer of those luminous 
spots again. But, poor thing ! there was 
little need of the second shot, which 
was the unkindest cut of all, for the 
deer had already fallen to the ground, 
and was fast expiring. The success was 
but a very indifferent one, after all, as 
the victim turned out to be only an old 
doe, upon whom maternal cares had 
evidently worn heavily during the sum- 
mer. 


This mode of taking deer is very 
novel and strange. The animal is evi- 
dently fascinated or bewildered. It 
does not appear to be frightened, but 
as if overwhelmed with amazement, or 
under the influence of some spell. It is 
not sufficiently master of the situation 
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to be sensible to fear, or to think of 
escape by flight; and the experiment, 
to be successful, must be done quickly, 
before the first feeling of bewilderment 
passes. 

Witnessing the spectacle from the 
shore, I can conceive of nothing more 
sudden or astounding. You see no 
movement and hear no noise, but the 
light grows upon you, and stares and 
stares like a huge eye from the infernal 
regions. 

According to the guide, when a deer 
has been played upon in this manner 
and escaped, he is not to be fooled a 
second time. Mounting the shore, he 
gives a long signal snort, which alarms 
every animal within hearing, and dashes 
away. 


The sequel to the deer-shooting was a 
little sharp practice with a revolver 
upon a rabbit, or properly a hare, which 
was so taken with the spectacle of the 
camp-fire, and the sleeping figures lying 
about, that it ventured quite up in our 
midst ; but while testing the quality of 
some condensed milk that sat uncovered 
at the foot of a large tree, poor Lepus 
had his spine injured by a bullet. 

Those who lodge with Nature find ear- 
ly rising quite in order. It is our volup- 
tuous beds, and isolation from the earth 
and the air, that prevents us from emu- 
lating the birds and the beasts in this 
respect. With the citizen in his cham- 
ber, it is not morning, but breakfast- 
time. The camper-out, however, feels 
morning in the air, he smells it, sees it, 
hears it, and springs up with the gen- 
eral awakening. None were tardy at 
the row of white chips arranged on the 
trunk of a prostrate tree, when breakfast 
was halloed; yet all were speedily con- 
vinced that the dietetical use of venison 
at this season, particularly, was the last 
to be taken into account. 

The day was warm and calm, and we 
loafed at leisure. The woods were 
Nature’s own. It was a luxury to ram- 
ble through them,--rank, and shaggy, 
and venerable, but with an aspect sin- 
gularly ripe and mellow. No fire had 
consumed and no lumberman plunder- 
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ed. Every trunk and limb and leaf lay 
where it had fallen. At every step the 
foot sank into the moss, which, like a 
soft green snow, covered every thing, 
making every stone a cushion and every 
rock a bed,—a grand old Norse parlor ; 
adorned beyond art and upholstered 
beyond skill. I almost felt a necessity 
for believing in Fauns and sylvan deities. 

Indulging in a brief nap on a rug of 
club-moss carelessly dropped at the 
foot of a pine-tree, I woke up to find 
myself the subject of a discussion by a 
troop of chickarees. Presently three or 
four shy wood-warblers came to look 
upon this strange creature that had 
wandered into their haunts ; else I pass- 
ed quite unnoticed. 

One associates the birds with the 
more open and settled country, yet the 
deepest recesses of the forest have their 
denizens also, and the more familiar 
species occasionally wander far beyond 
their accustomed limits. Once, by the 
Boreas river, I heard the call of the 
robin; it was like the voice of an old 
friend speaking my name; and here, by 
this mountain-lake, that orchard-beauty, 
the cedar wax-wing, was spending his 
vacation in the assumed character of a 
fly-catcher, whose part he performed 
with great accuracy and deliberation. 
Only a month before I had seen him 
regaling himself upon cherries in the 
garden and orchard, but as the dog- 
days approached, he set out for the 
streams and lakes, to divert himself 
with the more exciting pursuits of the 
chase. From the tops of the dead trees 
along the border of the lake, he would 
sally out in all directions, sweeping 
through long curves, alternately mount- 
ing and descending, now reaching up 
for a fly high in air, now sinking low 
for one near the surface, and returning 
to his perch in a’ few moments for a 
fresh start. 

The pine-finch was also here, though, 
as usual, never appearing at home, but 
with a waiting, expectant air. Here 
also I met my beautiful singer, the her- 
mit-thrush, but with no song in his 
throat now. A week or two later and 
he was on his journey southward. This 
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was the only thrush I saw in the Adi- 
rondac region. Near Lake Sanford, 
where were large tracts of raspberry 
and wild cherry, I saw numbers of 
them. A boy whom we met, driving 
home some stray cows, said it was the 
“ nartridge-bird,”—no doubt fre... the 
resemblance of its note, when disturbed, 
to the cluck of the partridge. 

Troops of blue-jays were occasionally 
met with, and pigeon-hawks were com- 
mon, On one occasion the last-named 
marauder, after having frightened a 
flock of pigeons I was in pursuit of, and 
relying too implicitly upon his prowess, 
turned his attention to me. Launching 
into the air from the top of a pine-tree, 
he came with the speed of an arrow in 
a direct line to my face, and when the 
contents of my gun went out to meet 
him, his mangled body fell literally 
between my feet. The faint piping call 
of the nut-hatches, leading their broods 
through the high pine-trees, was often 
heard, though the birds were seldom 
seen. Warblers were noted at various 
points, particularly in the vicinity of 
clearings. The most abundant species 
were the black-throated, blue-backed, 
and the speckled canada. In one locali- 
ty I saw the red-headed woodpecker, 
flitting among the dead trees, showing 
his beautiful tri-colored coat of red, 
white, and steel-blue. He is a very 
distant, dignified bird, with a grave, 
military look. Indeed, I take him to be 
a major-general among woodpeckers. 

The purple-finch breed here, and are 
quite common in the settlements; but 
the most universal bird I noted was the 
white-throated sparrow. It still sang 
in the morning and at twilight, and 
greeted us at all points. Its song is 
singularly sweet and plaintive,—a thin, 
wavering, tremulous whistle, which dis- 
appoints one, however, as it ends when 
it seems only to have begun. If the 
bird could give us the finishing strain 
of which this seems only the prelude, 
he would stand first among feathered 
songsters. 

Trout-fishing in the Adirondacs has 
this desirable feature—there is little 
danger of your being surfeited with 
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fish, or of your hand forgetting any of 
its cunning in the process of taking 
them. It being August, we were both 
too late and too early for lake-trout— 
too late by June and too early by Oc- 
tober; and of brook-trout only enough 
were obtained to demonstrate the fact 
that such luxuries were possible. Was 
ever any other fish so fastidious as this, 
requiring such sweet harmony and per- 
fection of the elements for its produc- 
tion and sustenance? Of two similar 
ponds in the same locality, one had trout 
and the other sun-fish and perch. The 
shores of the trout-pond were high and 
rocky, while those of the other were 
low, with more or less vegetable matter 
in the water. 

Trolling for pickerel remains when 
trout-fishing is a failure; and in Lake 
Sanford, within sight of Mt. Marcy, the 
monarch of the Adirondacs, most noble 
ones may be taken, weighing ten to 
fifteen pounds. 

But better than fish or game, or grand 
scenery, or any adventure by night or 


by day, is the wordless intercourse with 
rude Nature one has on these expedi- 
tions. It is something to press the pulse 
of our old mother by mountain-lakes 
and streams, and know what health 
and vigor are in her veins, and how 
regardless of observation she deports 
herself. 

After all has been said, the poet is 
right and the scientist is wrong. The 
passionate delight of the sportsman, the 
skater, the swimmer, the boatman, the 
rambler in woods, and the camper-out, 
is more rational and human than the 
pursuit of the mere naturalist,—the 
gatherer of bugs and the dissecter of 
flowers. Not to the student, without 
love, though armed with every weapon 
of science, does Nature reveal her most 
precious secrets; not the bird for itself, 
or the plant for itself, but only so far as 
these express and stand for the spirit of 
all; and he who goes to the woods 
empty-handed, but full of love, shall 
find all the gods arrived to welcome 
him. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A POOR MUSICIAN. 


II. 


March 16th.—Only two weeks since 
my last date, yet they seem two years. 
To bury our life-dream is a slow pro- 
cess. God grant I may dig the grave 
deep, and leave the spot unmarked. 
Only three more lessons in @—— 
square! I have proved myself an ad- 
mirable drill-master of late, have de- 
voted three quarters of the hour to the 
study of exercises with a grim enthu- 
siasm. I can breathe her atmosphere, 
and hold my own unyieldingly, but 
(must I confess it ?) I cannot listen to 
her soulful voice, and hear from her lips 
impassioned confessions, thrilling di- 
minutives, tender promises, uttered 
through music—which, a supreme pas- 
sion in itself, passionates all it embodies 
—and be sure of myself. However, an 
iron will can accomplish much. Nous 


verrons! I went this evening to the 
Ascher’s, hoping to have a cosy hour 
with them; but I found company in 
their parlor. Yery soon I was request- 
ed to play. Feeling unmusical, I po- 
litely declined. Then I was suspected 
of affectation, and Mrs. A—— gathered 
renewed forces to attack me. At first I 
was courteous, finally grim and short in 
my refusal, and, as soon as possible, 
slipped out through the door into the 
street. Alas! a musician cannot own 
himself. Society considers him only 
her plaything, to be used at her will 
for her own entertainment. There is 
generally some consideration shown for 
the poet or painter, when he affirms 
that he has no inspiration for his work ; 
but the musician is universally treated 
like a machine. He must be ready at 
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all times, and under all circumstances, 
to serve up ragouts for the ear of Soci- 
ety with as much precision as her cook 
serves her palate. It is a pity he could 
not do up his sentiments in curl-papers 
overnight, and roll them out the next 
day at the required moment. 

April 2d.—There is a faint odor of 
May-blossoms in the air to-day, and the 
blessed Spring is stealing in upon us 
with quiet feet and radiant brow. This 
afternoon, as I entered Mrs. Irving’s 
parlor, Miss Estel’» greeted me with 
these words: “ Oh, Mr. Ehrthal, I have 
found such an enchanting opus of Schu- 
mann! Come quick, and play the ac- 
companiment to this gem of a song.” 
Curious and expectant, I seated myself 
at the piano, and for the first time heard 
the exquisite “ Lied,” beginning, 

“‘ Horst du den Vogel singen, 
Sieh’st du den Blitthenbaum 


Herz, kann das dich nicht bringen 
Aus deinem bangen Traum?” 


The music is a twin-language to the 
words,—the aching question of a 
wounded heart for hope—the tender 


appeal of a great grief to Nature for pity 


and help. She gave it with a signifi- 
cant accent, that made me look up at 
her, and ask myself if any real sorrow 
could ever have touched that fresh 
heart ; but I found no shadow on the 
clear brow. The words were strange 
and fateful. Did she choose them to 
mock me as I came out of the spring- 
full air? For an instant I devoured her 
with my gaze. During that instant a wild 
impulse seized me to clasp her to my 
aching heart. Ah, God! no traveller 
of the desert fierce with thirst ever 
craved water as I craved the touch of 
her hand. I gazed at it, in its sweet 
helplessness, and would have died to 
have gathered it into mine and covered 
it with kisses. Thank Heaven, the 
madness lasted but an instant, and, 
with a commonplace word of approval, 
I put by the song and began the lesson. 
I was never more cold and critical. I 
did not permit my thirsty senses to 
linger in the dream of any subtle charm, 
but centred all attention on the notes, 
and required from my pupil an equal 
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concentration. God help us all! Life 
here is at best but a short affair. 

April 8th.—To-day my last lesson in 
G—— square. We tried over again, 
this afternoon, the “ Sopran Arien” of 
Bach arranged by Franz. My pupil’s 
accent suited itself to the very spirit of 
whichever piece she performed. How 
subtle this thing called accent is! Cul- 
ture may give a smooth execution, talent 
and sensibility may give expression or 
feeling (neither of which is passion, 
however), but this spontanéous accent, 
in all its variety, belongs to genius, It 
is intuitive, not acquired. It is the 
pulsation of the soul, that not only can 
perceive, but create. Miss Estelle has a 
true musical organization. Among the 
many who possess musical facility of 
various kinds, how few inherit this 
wondrous gift! How few even divine 
all there is of subtlety and power, of 
bliss and pain, comprehended in those 
two words! Ah! is it an enviable 
heritage, this birth to music? Is not 
life full and overpowering enough, to 
the dullest temperament, that the nerves 
need be such eager and vital messen- 
gers ?—Well, I have said good-by to 
my gifted young pupil. Now that 
space as well as all else separates us, I 
can throw off the torturing spell—per- 
haps be glad to know her happy as the 
wife of the young officer. The words 
on paper send a pang of sickening 
anguish. My philosophy is not so solid 
as I thought it. 

May 3d.—This morning I took a long 
walk, as usual; then returned home, 
and held my religious s¢rvices within 
my own four walls. To-day, however, 
I stepped on the threshold of a “ holy 
sanctuary "—to listen to the closing 
hymn! The music was Schuberth’s 
“Lob der Thrinen.” There isno doubt 
about the beauty of the melody; but 
what an inexcusable appropriation of 
it! The piece was intended by its 
author for a solo, was written to a 
certain idea, inspired by a certain senti- 
ment, and should be reverently left, in 
its primal simplicity, to its intended 
meaning and mission. No good com- 
poser writes a song without being first 
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moved by some unique thought, dream, 
or emotion. To this poetical concep- 
tion he dedicates his own work, and 
for this dedication we should at least 
havea degree of modest respect. And 
yet an ignorant, inartistic public, 
enamored of sweet sounds without the 
slightest comprehension, apparently, of 
their especial significance, seizes a solo— 
meant only for a solo, a love-song, per- 
haps, a personal regret, hope, or reverie 
—cuts it into four parts, and unites it 
to the words of some especial church 
creed, or some drinking-chorus, without 
any consideration whatever for the 
author’s own intention. In an equally 
barbarous manner concerted music is 
diluted into solos, Symphonic move- 
ments, too subtle for any language of 
the sense, are arranged by the G. F. 
Roots of the community for some ec- 
clesiastic organization, Romanistic or 
Puritan ; duos and quartos, expressing 
rage, jealousy, love, despair, are select- 
ed from the different operas, and sung 
to-day in the churches everywhere. And 
yet our noblest composers have left us a 
wealth of true church-music, whose very 
inspiration was born of some grand 
religious idea or devotional sentiment. 
With such music attainable, the church 
choirs substitute Verdi’s operas in its 
stead, and the public not only tolerates, 
but approves. Verily, they have not 
yet learnt here the A BC of the true 
mission of music, There is no rever- 
ence, no real comprehension; and the 
pretended connoisseurship would be 
ludicrous, if it were not so sickening 
and so saddening. Ah, my beloved 
Art! God be my witness, I have been 
true to thee. I am weak to sue for 
thee, but it will be glory enough if I 
may stand guard over thee, to shield 
thy pure robe from any profaning 
touch. This evening I worked at com- 
position, but heart and brain were too 
restless. Sometimes I wish I had been 
born a plodding, practical man, any 
thing that would spare me these quiver- 
ing pulses, these hopes and despairs, 
these heights and depths. Ah, the 
artist-life! what a mystery! While the 
matter-of-fact men—and God be thanked 
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for them—with feet planted firmly in 
the solid earth, go on in a straight line, 
wrestling with present practical reali- 
ties, and content with to-day’s experi- 
ence and gain—the artist, an instru- 
ment whose chords must vibrate with 
the ebb and tide, the air and sunshine, 
the common joy and sorrow, that the 
weary world may be consoled, inspired, 
liberated, lives ever with the unseen 
hope in a twofold existence, working 
from within outward. And that within 
—ah ! who can fathom it! To-night I 
am too bitter and restless for sleep. I 
bleed on the thorns of life! You have 
prided yourself on your strong will and 
good sense, Herman Ehrthal! Will 
you now forfeit all claim to those ad- 
mirable qualities ? 

May 20th.—This evening I heard. 
Herr —— play for the first time. What 
poetic comprehension ! what living fire! 
I felt it a blessed privilege to listen to 
him, and I told him so; for I am always 
proud and glad to acknowledge the 
true in art wherever I find it. I am 
not easily satisfied, to be sure, and often 
grumble when others applaud. Mrs, 
Grundy calls this grumbling the ebulli- 
tion of jealousy ; and people are afraid 
often to speak their real thought for 
fear of her tongue. What a near-sight- 
ed creature this same female is! How 
little she comprehends that the true 
artist loves his art infinitely better than 
himself, and that, far from feeling a 
petty, ignoble jealousy, he glories in her 
true advance and success.—A letter 
from mother to-day. That, and ——’s 
noble playing, make me happy to-night. 

May 30th.—Four weeks have gone 
by, four weeks of drudgery; but Duty 
is an ennobling master. The Spring is 
really here in her fulness. I feel, shut 
in by these stifling walls, like a fish 
thrown out on dry sand, hearing in the 
distance the sound of rushing streams. 
Since sunrise I have been singing, from 
out of my brick-and-mortar imprison- 
ment, Handel’s divine song from Ri- 
naldo, 


** Lascia ch’io pianga, la dura Sorte 
O che sospiri la Liberta!” 


This evening, on my return home, I 
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* found a note from Mrs. Irving, inviting 
me to join Dr. A—— on a little visit to 
her country-home. It seemed an an- 
swer to the song, and “la Liberta,” 
clothed in a radiant robe, beckoned to 
me from the fields beyond. I went 
directly to see the Doctor, and prom- 
ised to join him. So I shall see her 
face again, and hear her voice! It may 
be rash; but I feel a moth’s madness 
for the light, and, to bathe myself in 
the alluring fire, am willing to accept 
the moth’s destiny. 

June 3d.—Here you are, my Journal, 
under the roof of a luxurious house! 
How do you like the change of posi- 
tion? How glorious to be again in the 
country! Through the crystalline clear- 
ness of the fragrant air the eye catches 
free sweeps of sky and earth, and the 
“soul expands in the noble space. The 
young Colonel is here on a visit. But 
this evening I had Miss Estelle quite 
to myself. Mrs. I. proposed a whist- 
party; the conipany repaired to the 
adjoining room, and I was left alone 
with my young hostess, She sang our 
songs with an enchanting abandon, and 
gave me again a new revelation of them. 
I, too, was musical, nerve and soul, and 
played many things at the bidding 
of my charming companion, Then, 
through the avenues of subtilized sense, 
the gift of creation stole in entrancingly 
upon me. Beyond the open windows I 
caught glimpses of amethyst skies and 
moonlit paths, that seemed to lead back 
into the mysterious horizon-land. The 
passionate souls of the night-flowers 
breathed themselves out upon the air in 
a ravishing, languishing fragrance, that 
entered my blood like a burning charm. 
Compassionate angels whispered heav- 
enly promises into my ear; celestial 
visions visited me, and took form under 
my fingers. I know not how long I 
played, but I awoke from the intoxi- 
cating dream to find my companion 
sitting near the window, with that rapt 
expression of face and attitude peculiar 
only to him or her to whom music is 
supreme, I had hardly risen from my 
seat, when the company entered from 
the adjoining room, and the spell was 
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broken! Ah, this evening she was mine 
in a peculiar sympathy. The hand- 
some young officer may have sweet 
privileges that are denied to me, but I 
have a power to move and thrill her 
which is my especial secret and posses- 
sion. 

June 4th.—Ye gods! what enchanting 
weather! O ineffable, immortal Spring! 
All day Goethe’s delicious “ Friihlings- 
lied” has been singing itself in my 
brain. 

“OErd! O Sonne! | 
O Glitck ! O Lust! 

This afternoon we had a sailing-party. 
Miss Estelle sat apart from me, but she 
kept me always in the circle of the con- 
versation, and drew me out of my habit- 
ual reserve into discussion and descrip- 
tion. She sang, too, on the water, the 
song I asked for; but the Colonel was 
at her side, and took eager care of her. 
Once, in wrapping her shaw] about her, 
he touched her hair—only a touch, but 
it maddened me. For a short moment I 
wanted to get down under the water— 
anywhere, anywhere, where his happi- 
ness would be neither visible nor audi- 
ble. Thanks to a muscular pride, how- 
ever, I wore a most serene exterior. In 
the early twilight this evening, while 
the others still lingered on the piazza, 
Miss Estelle decoyed me into the parlor, 
and, pointing to the piano, said, “In 
this hour, of all others, I enjoy music ; 
don’t refuse me.” I gladly obeyed the 
gracious bidding of my young hostess, 
for my fingers craved the white keys 
which alone could liberate my imprison- 
ed spirit. So, while the sunset-light 
played triumphantly with early shadows 
through the room, I seated myself at 
the piano, and many were the con- 
fidences I gave my beloved instrument 
which no mortal ear might hear. When 
I began to play, I noticed that Miss 
Estelle seated herself in the alcove of a 
window near. Afterward, as I raised 
my eyes, I saw that another had joined 
her; but even with the glance came a 
fierce resolve. ‘“ He shall not hold her,” 
it said. Undoubtedly superb eyes, mel- 
low tones, graceful gestures, and a bul- 
let-laden arm mgke an impressive tout 
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ensemble ; but I, who have none of these, | 


do yet possess a power that he knows 
nothing of, and through it I will draw 
her from his side to mine, like a magnet. 
And now my theme suddenly changed. 
Through a network of harmonies, ray- 
ishingly sweet, startlingly questioning, 
I modulated into a wordless song, every 
note of which, as it dropped from my 
fingers, carried a drop of life-blood with 
it. I knew that no sound was lost to 
her exquisite sensitiveness, and that she 
was throbbing under the mysterious in- 
fluence. Another moment, and she rose, 
took a seat somewhat nearer, and drop- 
ped her head in her hand. The song 
flowed on, but now it took another form 
—became wild, almost defiant, yet al- 
ways imploring. Closer and closer she 
came, leaving with every step her hand- 
some admirer further behind her—she 
the bird, I the serpent, and a very devil 
under the serpent-skin. If I were doom- 
ed to be her slave, I would not lose my 
freedom for nothing. I kept my eyes 
on the keys now, and did not know she 
was so near, till a faint perfume of violet 
(for she always has violet about her— 
oh! the subtle, bewildering power of 
odor-association !) first announced her 
closer presence. This perfume, which is 
so a part of her, sent to my pulses a 
mingled thrill of bliss and anguish. For 
an instant I was dizzy, but the instant 
over, I felt a keener force than before. 
Yes, I had triumphed, had drawn her 
to my side, and, knowing I had the 
power to move her, I gloried in exercis- 
ing it. The wild, mystic spirit of the 
Teutonic legends entered into me; now 
lambent flames leapt and played among 
the notes; now I was whirling on in 
the bewildering revelry of the dizzy 
waltz—my arm about her, bearing her 
on with me in the dreamy maze. She 
was mine—mine now—so near that her 
hair stirred with my breath, and I need 
only whisper to be heard. But suddenly 
she melted from my arms, and, with a 
mocking laugh, vanished. Then I be- 
came mad, despairing; and yet—and 
yet, I knew it was all but a dream, for 
I saw her step nearer, and heard the 
rustle of her dress at my side. With a 


sudden impulse she drew my hand from 
the keys, and said, in quick, faint ac- 
cents, “I beg you to stop; you are 
restless and bitter. Your music makes 
me so unhappy. I cannot bear it.” 
That touch! soft as the fall of dew; a 
helpless, appealing touch ; but it thrill- 
ed to the quick. I turned from the 
piano. “Since you will not permit me 
to continue,” I said, “and the cry is 
still for music, you must sing. But you 
must play your own accompaniments 
this time, and make no mistakes. I am 
in a critical mood.” An instant since, 
and she was soft and imploring; now 
she was gay and defiant. With a mock- 
ing reply, she seated herself at the 
piano, while I crawled into the recess 
of a window near. After singing one 
or two ballads, she modulated into the 
key of A bemol, and sung that divinest 
of love-songs, that very epitome of all 
heart-inspiration, Schumann’s “ Wid- 
mung.” At first the music awoke in me 
only a keen desolation ; but it was the 
misgiving of a renewed faith. On the 
wings of her heavenly tones I soared 
into an atmosphere whose very breath 
was spiritual intoxication. All pangs, 
all doubts, all despairs, were now but 
mocking shams, and the divine ideal 
became a fact to my innermost convic- 
tion. Ah, can woman love as she sang 
she could? With the last impassioned 
phrase, “ Mein besseres ich!” I crept 
through the window into the still gar- 
den, for I was in no mood now for com- 
monplaces, The night was radiant. 
The moonlight filled the air with an 
ethereal lustre; the faint murmur of the 
water—an endless minor-note—came up 
through the deep quiet, and the flowers 
sent perfumed words on swift wings to 
every heart that could translate the 
language. I wandered to a summer- 
house near the bank, and seated myself 
within. I do not know how long I 
remained there, for I had been Jost in 
thought; but suddenly I heard the 
sound of voices. It died away, then 
grew clearer as the speakers drew near. 
Suddenly they turned the curve by the 
summer-house, and stood a moment at 
the door, though the low hanging 
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branches almost screened them from 
view. Thén a voice, whose deep tones 
were unmistakable, said, “No, no, Es- 
telle; you are not to blame—you have 
known me long and loved me as a 
brother, and I was a fool to expect any 
thing else; but—” and here he paused, 
then added, impetuously, “ You must 
answer me one question: Do you love 
another? Tell me—you must.” She 
did not reply at first, and the silence 
stung him. “ You shall not leave here,” 
he added, passionately, “ until you an- 
swer me this.” Then she said, quickly, 
“Robert, you have no right to say 
‘shall’ to me. Let go my hand; you 
hurt me. We ought to go in; it is 
getting damp, and I am chilly.” “ Yes,” 
he replied, in scornful accents, “I see 
you are trembling. My suspicions were 
right, then; you have become enamored 
of the pale-faced Dutchman. You, with 
your name and position, would give 
yourself to a poor musician—a foreign- 
er, for aught you know an adventurer— 
a—” But something in her look stop- 
ped him, and she replied, “ Mr, Ehrthal 
is a noble man, and a gentleman, and 
worthy of the true love of any true 
woman. At present he is our guest, and 
any disrespect to him is incivility to 
me.” Her voice was low, but it cut the 
air with its clear tones. She moved on; 
he followed with an eager movement, 
and said something, but I did not catch 
the words. I was startled by what I 
had heard. I came quietly up to my 
room, but not to sleep, for thought and 
feeling were never more awake. 

June 5th.—The Colonel left this morn- 
ing. Mrs. I. gave a lunch to-day to a 
few invited neighbors, and I had my 
part to perform towards the entertain- 
ment of her guests. I suited myself to 
my audience, and gave them light but 
good music. And after all, what is the 
meaning of this sanctimonious horror of 
light music among the so-called recher- 
ché connoisseurs? Do we despise the 
sparkle of wit and humor ?—the exu- 
berant good-nature of animal life? Some 
merely frisky music is delightful. There 
is an affluence of joy in mere existence. 
Nature herself is full of sport, and why 
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should we despise this phase of her life 
in its expression through Tone? This 
afternoon, as I was sitting under the 
vine-shade of the southern piazza, read- 
ing, Miss Estelle and a young friend of 
hers, a neighbor, seated themselves at a 
window near. I could see them, but 
the luxuriant vine hid me from view. I 
continued reading dreamily to the in- 
distinct murmur of their voices, when 
suddenly I caught my name uttered by 
her lips. Was it weakness that I stop- 
ped to listen? “ His first name is Her- 
man. He is full of genius, but he will 
never be popular; he is too highminded 
and modest.” “Modest?” said the 
other voice. ‘“ Why, there is a hauteur 
in his look and manner that makes me 
afraid of him; and then, what a veiled 
fire there is in his eye! I know he has 
a bad temper.” Miss Estelle laughed. 
“Now, I find his eyes very beautiful, 
and the proud carriage of his head I 
particularly admire. He is not hand- 
some, however—something better—no- 
ble-looking.” Here I rose; I had been 
eaves-dropper long enough. I came up 
to my room directly, and studied my- 
self in the mirror. I was in excellent 
spirits, and contemplated myself more 
favorably than ever before. I have 
found some favor in her eyes, then! 
“Not handsome—something better— 
noble-looking.” Pleasant words to sleep 
on. 
June 6th.—Another day to record; 
but not too quick, oh, my eager pen! 
After an early tea this afternoon, Miss 
Estelle and I went for a sunset-walk; 
but when we reached the water, we 
were tempted to have a sail instead. In 
a moment we were off-shore. A soft 
breeze caught the sail, and carried us 
tranquilly on as if bound for the radiant 
horizon perspective beyond. Miss Es- 
telle leaned over the side of the boat, 
and drew her hand through the water. 
“T wisn I could catch that light,” she 
said. ‘“ Why can’t we ever have any 
thing we want?” I laughed somewhat 
scornfully. ‘ Why need you want any 
thing? A spoiled child, that has been 
fed on luxuries, never knew for an in- 
stant the pangs of poverty, loneliness, 
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distrust, temptation. And yet you sigh 
that the very sunbeams should evade 
your grasp!” “The spoiled child is 
weary of being pampered and never 
truly fed. Do you think she is never 
hungry for deeper satisfactions ?” “ Yes, 
deeper satisfactions!” I said; “to be 
mistress of a palace all her own; to 
look abroad on fair lands, and say, 
‘These are mine.’ In short, to wed a 
millionaire, and be borne abroad in the 
finest ‘establishment’ in the country. 
A happy life, indeed! all success to 
her.” She turned upon me a flashing 
glance. “So you think that my highest 
aspiration? Well, you have an ambi- 
tion quite as unworthy. Under your 
modest demeanor you conceal a pro- 
found sense of your own superiority. A 
millionaire feels no greater vanity in his 
palace, than you in the very unpopular- 
ity of your position.” I had stung her, 
and she turned on me. She was like a 
young leopardess aroused now, and I 
liked to study her under the spotted 
skin. I made no reply, but, assuming 
an air of alarming recklessness, pulled 
my cap over my brow in bandit style, 
set my “fiery” eyes into a significant 
stare, and informed her coolly that I 
had brought her on the water for the 
express purpose of drowning her. “ You 
see, I have the rudder,” I added, “ and 
you are at my mercy. I am very strong, 
and it is such a delight to exercise 
power.” She caught my defiant mood, 
and, affecting a little mien of mock 
bravery, declared herself a match for 
any enemy. She looked, now, like a 
thing made out of fire, so sparkling, so 
wilful! Aud yet I knew how depend- 
ent she was upon me. I glanced from 
the spirited face to the tender form, the 
soft hands; then at my own athletic 
arms, and laughed. Then I gazed into 
the distant horizon, and wished that 
my haven might ever be there, so I had 
her quite to myself. Heavens! as I 
turned, I caught her eyes fixed upon 
me with an intensity that sent my blood 
in fiery pulses through my veins. A 
mad longing interpreted the look to 
suit its own need, but there was no 
time for hope to become certainty. 
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Again I gazed into the distant sky, and 
mocked at the wild hope of a moment 
before. Even as I looked, Nature was 
rapidly changing her aspect. A little 
cloud that hovered in the east as we 
left had now swollen to a full size, aid 
led a train of hurrying companions 
across the zenith. A cold, suspicious 
wind crept suddenly over the water, 
with a noiseless, treacherous step, and 
chilled like the touch of a sly foe—a 
guerilla wind, that seemed at times to 
hide itself that it might at last, all the 
better, take you unawares. A weird 
gloom stole on. The lines of the sur- 
rounding shores fuded gradually away, 
and out from the lonely deep of the far 
horizon a single patch of pale, amber 
light, cast a melancholy glimmer over 
the gray water. The clouds now gath- 
ered thicker and darker, and under 
their cover the guerilla wind finally 
aimed its blow, lashed the sail heavily, 
and threw the water against the boat 
with an angry motion that growled low 
as it spent itself. I took in the sail 
partly, and held fast; then turned to 
my companion: “ Well, this is sudden; 
are you much startled?” “Oh, no, 
indeed!” was the reply; “there is 
@omething splendid in the commotion ; 
only I hope it won’t rain, for just think 
of my new dress!” “Sad, indeed,” I 
said; “but accept the possibility of 
something even more tragic—a hurri- 
cane, torn sail, broken boat, and the 
pathetic finale of two bodies drifted 
ashore ‘in the morning light as the 
tide went down.’” She laughed. “ How 
touching! Who would be worthy to 
write the epitaph?” The wind calmed 
itself suddenly now, but the air was 
still penetrating, and I noticed that my 
companion drew her mantle about her 
with an eager movement. I slipped off 
my coat and threw it toher. She would 
not accept it. I had drawn in the sail, 
and had fastened it well, intending to 
scud to shore. My hands were free now, 
and I resolved to have my own way. I 
put my coat about her. As I did so, I 
felt that the “new dress,” alas! had 
met with the dreaded fate; it was quite 
drenched. A longing pity seized me. 
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“How sweet,” thought I, “could my 
arms be her shelter from the coarse 
wind! my heart her warmth in the 
gloomy chill!” I am usually king of 
my impulse, but there are moments in 
life fraught with a significance so ap- 
pealing that we are thrilled, possessed, 
conquered. The soul neither thinks nor 
reasons; only lives, defies fate and cir- 
cumstance, and quenches a lifetime thirst 
in draughts of a joy that comes perhaps 
but once this side of the grave. How 
did it happen? I do not know. I only 
know that I meant simply to wrap my 
coat about her; but the coat dropped 
from my hand, for our eyes met in a 
kindred glow, and the lips joined in 
the first sacred wedlock of true mates 
sanctioned at the Invisible Altar. A 
superb moment, that grasped in its 
flight the bliss of angels! The storm, 
which had been but the passage of 
wind-burthened clouds, died away as 
suddenly as it came, and we drifted 
calmly with the tide towards home. 
The house is closed now, and through 
the window I catch only the heaving 
murmur of the wind and waves, I do 
not woo sleep. Sleep is a thief, who 
would rob me of a consciousness which 
I am loth to part with. 

June Tth.—This morning Estelle was 
occupied, and I wandered off alone into 
the still woods. To the musical artist 
all joys, all pangs, all hopes, all long- 
ings, form themselves into a harmonic 
rhythm preciously significant to his own 
intelligence. So my great happiness 
became a heavenly melody, to which 
Nature was the orchestral accompani- 
ment.. Why is there a melancholy in 
all our deepest joys? Is it the cry of 
the immortal soul from out its finite 
bondage for the fuller liberty beyond ? 
In the abandon of a sweet madness I 
threw myself under a tree, plucked the 
tender leaves, pressed them to my burn- 
ing lips, and for the first time since my 
early boyhood shed a flood of delicious 
tears, The first tears of the lover! 
They alone can rival for sweetness and 
melancholy the first tears of the artist. 
This afternoon I took the train for the 
city ; and behold me again in my lonely 
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apartment, I would fain have lingered, 
but Duty is an inexorable tyrant. 

June 12th—A note from Mr. Irving 
to-day. He absolutely refuses his con- 
sent to my engagement with his niece. 
I expected nothing else. There are two 
kinds of separation: that of body and 
that of soul. The last, nothing on earth 
can bring about. For the present, I 
must feed on the fair promise of the 
future. In that I have faith. In the 
meantime, till the blessed realization 
comes, work—work—work. 


Here the Journal ends. Herman Ehr- 
thal received, very unexpectedly, June 
14th, a letter from Leipsic, offering him 
the position of Kapel-Meister there. 
This compliment did not elate him in 
the least, as he declared that it was due 
to the influence of a few musical friends 
abroad, and did not signify any recog- 
nition of merit from the Society who 
presented the offer. He accepted it all 
the same, however, as he recognized 
fully the worth of such an opening for 
work. He sailed June 23d, with the 
hungry eyes of a lover turned ever to- 
wards the retreating shores. He writes 
that he is working furiously, and that, 
in spite of various thwarting influences, 
he is well on the road to success, You 
might meet him any day hurrying 
through the crooked streets of the old 
German city, his cap pulled, as usual, 
over his brow, his keen eyes gleaming 
beneath. You would say, as you pass- 
ed, “ That man is bent on an important 
errand.” ‘You would not be mistaken. 
On this side of the water, you might 
also meet, any day, in the upper part 
of this city, a young woman walking 
towards Central Park with a rapid and 
elastic tread. She is also bent on an 
important errand. Her pursuit is health. 
She has a vivid bloom on her cheek 
and a warm light in her eye, though 
her lover is more than three thousand 
miles away. But her dearest hope is 
twin to his; so she loses neither flesh 
nor temper. It is reported in the circle 
of admiring men and women, whom 
this same young woman condescends to 
smile upon, that she is, both as vocalist 
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" and instrumentalist, the most intelligent 
and the most impassioned interpreter 
of Schumann in this country. Others 
assert that they can discover no charm 
whatsoever in either herself or her mu- 
sical performances. All parties will be, 
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nevertheless, decidedly startled within 
the next year at her sudden departure 
for Germany. She will leave her maiden 
name on these shores. Verily, that 
“wave in her hair denotes obstinacy 
and warmth.” 





THE THREE GRACES: 


A MADRIGAL, 


TELL me, little trembling rose, 

Thou whose sweet, coy crimson glows 
Where fer lilies, chaste and pale, 

Mutely tell their pensive tale— 

What your name, and whence you came ? 
Whence your glory, or your shame ? 


Tell me, faint eolian moan, 

Thou whose plaintive monotone, 

Like the widowed dove’s at night, 
Chides a cheerful chirp’s delight— 

What your name, and whence your pain ? 


Why that trouble 
Tell me, brilliant, 


in your strain ? 


pure and clear, 


Loth to leave thy purer sphere— 
Some dumb sorrow’s darkened plight 
Broke in poetry and light— 

What thy name, thy pleading charm ? 
Who could do thee any harm ? 


Blush am I; but by and by, 

If I live, they'll call me Sigh. 

I'm a sigh; but if I grow, 

Tear they'll name me, for my woe. 
Call me Tear, dear, if I move 
Thee to pity—if I prove 

Wanton vanity above. 


I was Blush once, 


I was Sigh ; 


I'll be Memory by and by. 
—But our sorrow’s name is Love! 
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THE WEDDING AT THE PARKER HOUSE. 


For two weeks we had been coasting 
the Florida shore in the genial spring- 
time. Whether the gentle wind filled 
the sails, or our little yacht tossed aim- 
lessly up and down on the transparent 
waters of the Gulf, we were always in 
sight of the land, sometimes rising into 
bluffs crowned, as our pilot said, with 
groves of orange and lemon trees, and 
again low and covered with pines, but 
always blue and pleasant. At length 
we entered the Caloosahatchie river, 
and began to approach Punta Rasa, our 
place of destination. Its appearance 
hardly fulfilled the expectations which 
we had formed. A point of land run- 
ning out into the always pleasant and 
sunny waters of this region, low and 
almost denuded of its larger vegetation, 
as its name imports, and its only sign 
of civilization a huge barrack-like build- 
ing raised with a kind of comically 
conceited air upon stilts, and bearing 
upon its front, in irregular and huge 
letters of black paint, Parker House, 
did not seem to promise much either of 
comfort or romance. And yet, upona 
nearer approach, the scene lacked little 
of interest or variety. Scores of white 
tents gradually appeared, ranged on 
each side of the Parker House, which 
served as headquarters for the com- 
manding officer, while in the early 
morning-light dark bodies of men 
could be seen drilling, some in com- 
pact order and closed ranks, and others, 
further in the distance, scattered as 
skirmishers behind bush, or stump, or 
tree, a darkly-moving speck, or an 
occasional reflection of the sun upon a 
gleaming gun-barrel, alone betraying 
their existence. Islands, too, opened 
before us on the broad bosom of the 
river, and on a sutler’s schooner which 
was anchored just off of the wharf, a 
huge shark had recently been hooked, 
which was darting hither and thither 
in the water, amid a scattering fire of 
pistol-shots from on board the schooner, 


and a crowd of boats with which the 
water was covered. 

As we neared the wharf, and before 
we made fast to it, a confused mass of 
human beings of all ages and colors 
crowded to the shore,—white soldiers, 
long, cadaverous, and slim, with straight 
hair and an unmistakable Southern air 
about them, but all clothed in the 
familiar uniform of the United States ; 
other soldiers of ebony black or choco- 
late color, stout, full-chested, and 
strong, weighing more than their white 
comrades, and capable of far more labor 
at throwing up intrenchments or any 
kind of fatigue duty ; officers in full or 
undress uniform; pale, sickly women, 
wives, mothers, and friends of the first- 
mentioned soldiers, with troops of tow- 
headed children ; while raised upon the 
steps of the Parker House, too dignified 
to be interested, and having no friends 
on board, but unable wholly to escape 
the contagious influence of those about 
them, sat a party of Indians in paint 
and gew-gaws, proud representatives of 
a proud race, the only quiet and un- 
moved spectators of the scene. Vocifer- 
ous greetings from friends on shore to 
those on board, and as vociferous re- 
turns; eager inquiries for the mail, 
now many weeks over-due, in more 
languages than one, and the loud orders 
of the skipper, half-drowned by the 
prevailing noises, made a “ very proper 
confusion.” 

I seated myself on the rail. We had 
a little dog on board of a wonderful 
fashion, short-legged, and with a long 
body and most preposterous length of 
tail, with curl enough in it for two 
dogs, and as little like a poet’s ideal as 
dog-meat could be. Notwithstanding 
his ridiculous appearance, which was a 
standing joke, he had quite won my 
respect during the voyage by his digni- 
fied and quiet bearing. He was not ill- 
natured, nor apparently insensible to 
friendship ; but a respectful wag of the 
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tail was all the return he condescended 
to make after the most cordial ad- 
vances. Once or twice, wishing to 
know if his dignified reserve could not 
be overcome by unusual demonstrations 
of regard, he walked quietly away, as 
if he appreciated at their proper value 
the hypocritical blandishments I used. 
To-day he seemed like another dog; 
the body was still there, but a diverse 
spirit occupied it. Always something 
of a Pythagorean, I comprehended his 
case at once. We had had but half a 
dog with us. on the voyage; his spirit 
had been at Punta Rasa with his mas- 
ter, whom he soon recognized in one 
of the officers on shore. Now he 
jumped and capered, barked vocifer- 
ously, wagged not merely the superflu- 
ous length of his tail, but uncoiled it 
in a wonderful manner, so that it stood 
straight out from his body ; threw him- 
self in every one’s way,.and conducted 
generally in a manner so regardless of 
his reputation, that I hardly knew him. 
Jeff, our cook, was in perplexed and 
ludicrous amazement. He had placed 
a pan of hot soup on some barrels near 
the galley in a place of apparent safety, 
and the dog, heretofore far the more 
dignified of the two, plunged insanely 
into it, scattering the contents into the 
faces of several of us, and then jumped 
overboard—not a minute too soon for 
his personal safety—swimming ashore 
and rubbing his greasy coat affection- 
ately upon half a dozen new uniforms 
worn by his acquaintances. Jeff, whom 
T always thought entertained a kind of 
superstitious respect for the dog, never 
got over it. “De debbil’s in dat ar 
five,” he would say a dozen times a-day, 
and shake his gray head doubtfully. 

On landing we were hospitably re- 
ceived at the Parker House—a huge, 
comfortless affair of one immense room, 
the several corners of which were occu- 
pied respectively by the post commis- 
sary, quartermaster, surgeon, and adju- 
tant, while a space had been hastily 
boarded up for the commanding officer 
and one or two other officials, to whom 
the preservation of dignity was no 
small affair; in fact, one of the necessi- 
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ties of the position. It had been origi- 
nally erected as a commissary store- 
house by General Harney during the 
Indian wars, and since the rebellion 
broke out some luckless wight stationed 
thereabout, munching his pork and 
hard-tack, had named it the Parker 
House, in memory of better days. 

I amused myself during the morning 
in wandering about among the tents, 
and observing the peculiarities and 
habits of the men. Parts of three regi- 
ments were stationed here. The 2d and 
99th United States Colored Infantry, 
and the 2d Florida Cavalry (loyal). 
The first-named regiment was raised at 
Washington, D. C., and officered with 
care. During the months the regiment 
was encamped at Arlington Heights, it 
was visited by scores of officials and 
distinguished persons from our own 
and foreign countries, and had every 
advantage of drill and criticism. Then 
and subsequently it attained such pro- 
ficiency and exactness, that perhaps not 
a regiment in the service, regular or 
volunteer, surpassed it. With shining 
muskets, and white gloves, and glitter- 
ing brasses, and a light, springy step 
which constant drill had made to super- 
sede the heavy plantation gait, they 
looked the very beau ideal of black 
soldiery, and were, of course, properly 
puffed up with their own conceit. The 
99th, on the contrary, had been raised 
in Louisiana as part of the corps dafri- 
que. They were ftne men physically, 
and had seen much rough work, but 
did not pretend to compete with the 
2d in drill. They were fresh from the 
Red River dam, which they had power- 
fully contributed to raise. Being mostly 
from the Creole parishes, they of course 
talked a patois very astonishing to their 
brethren from Virginia and Maryland. 
I shall not soon forget the amazement 
and disgust with which the men of the 
2d, being informed at Key West of the 
arrival of another colored regiment 
upon the island, attempted, without 
success, to hold communication with 
them. Surprise, mortification, and an- 
ger were plainly to be seen among 
a party which I heard discussing 
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the arrival of the new-comers. “ Dese 
fellows aren’t smart, dey can’t talk 
plain,” was the common conclusion, 
Finally, an officer suggested they were 
Creoles, “ Cre-owls!” said a smart ser- 
geant, the oracle of the group; “ cre- 
owls! ah, I see,” tapping his forehead 
significantly, and looking for confirma- 
tion to the officer, who mischievously 
nodded assent. “ Dese niggers is stu- 
pid, I see.” That one mysterious word 
was enough. No further explanations 
were wanted; a kind of contemptuous 
pity took the place of any other feel-. 
ing ; and not even the attractions of the 
very superior drum-corps which the 
new-comers brought with them, and to 
which the negro is very sensitive, nor 
ngpre or less intercourse for months, en- 
tirely removed the feeling, until after 
the battle of the Natural Bridge, where 
the “cre-owls” were so stupid as not 
even to know enough to run, when a 
more cordial feeling was established. 
The 2d Florida Cavalry differed 
hardly more in color than in character 
from the others. Cavalry they were 


called, and as cavalry they were paid, 
but they never were mounted, much to 


their disgust. This was a regiment not 
to be lumped. Each man had a history 
of his own, sometimes more startling 
than fiction. In some the burning cot- 
tage, the destruction of home and 
household goods, the exposure of wife 
and children to cold, penury, and star- 
vation, if not a worse fate, filled the 
background of a picture not colored by 
imagination. Nearly all had been 
hunted, many by dogs. It’s not a 
pleasant thing for a man to be hunted 
as though human life was of no more 
value than that of a fox or a wolf, and 
it leaves bitter thoughts behind. Fi- 
nally, through many perils, after lying 
for weeks in swamps and woods, they 
had straggled one by one into the 
Union lines. Happy were they who 
carried no corroding recollections of 
sudden death to friends, nor of fearful 
and bloody work toavenge them. Tall, 
thin, and loose-jointed were these men, 
incapable of rigid discipline, and of all 
ages; but the best shots, guides, and 
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scouts in the army. They freely tray- 
ersed at night the enemy’s country; 
were gone weeks, and safely returned 
with their families. Bitter experience 
had made them familiar with every 
outlying track and swamp; had taught 
them their friends and their foes, and 
established in the country a sort of 
masonic brotherhood in danger. Some, 
it is true, attached to neither side, and 
alternately deserting from each, intent 
only on plunder and villany, were 
among the rarest scoundrels and cut- 
throats which unsettled and perilous 
times produce; but the greater number 
were stanch and true. 

After dinner and a comfortable siesta, 
we rode over the surrounding country, 
but not far, for the enemy were sup- 
posed to be in the immediate vicinity ; 
returning in time for the dress-parade, 
The splendid drill of the 2d attracted 
admiration, of, course. The 99th also 
did well, but the glory of the occasion 
was their drum-corps. Where they 
picked it up I never knew, nor the 
uniform in which it was dressed; but 
from the bright-red mandils to the 
shining buckles of their shoes, all was 
perfection in dress, in step, and in exe- 
cution, As one man they emerged on 
the right of the line, marched slowly 
down, and as slowly retraced their 
steps. Never were drums so sonorous, 
and yet not a drummer’s elbow moved ; 
te drumsticks seemed to grow from 
the palms of their hands, and vibrated 
obedient to some unknown power, but 
with marvellous precision and abandon. 
Every head was erect and every eye 
fixed, and as they marched they were 
enveloped in a whirlwind of sound. Evi- 
dently, in their estimation, the feature 
of the occasion was the drum-corps, 
and the troops had been paraded as an 
accessory but for their benefit, and as an 
escort. And so indeed it seemed to 
me; and as such I remember it, and 
shall always remember it. Among 
many that I have seen, there lingers in 
my mind the recollection of but one 
drum-corps, and that was at Punta 
Rasa, 

In the evening I strolled into the tent 
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of Lieutenant de ——, an officer of the 
2d. I found him looking over some 
documents and mementos of his life in 
the Old World. How strange it seemed 
in that far-off Florida wilderness, so 
secluded from the busy world and its 
cares and celebrities, to see familiar 
letters from men whose reputation was 
world-wide, and yet whom most of us 
know, and will know, only in books! 
The Lieutenant was a democrat, a 
European democrat; not an enthusi- 
astic dreamer, who, secure in his own 
study, builds from his fancy ideal re- 
publics, but a man to whom democracy 
meant something; a man beside whom 
our halting and prudent enthusiasm 
seemed tempered and tame; a man 
with a history, and who had suffered 
for his principles. 

I took up a curious revolver which 
lay upon the bed, elaborately finished, 
and of the finest workmanship, though 
of a pattern unknown to me, and 
searched it over in vain for the maker’s 
name. 

“ Who made it ?” said I. 

“Tt was made in France.” 

“ But why didn’t the maker put his 
name on so good a piece of workman- 
ship ?” 

The Lieutenant answered with a smile 
and a shrug of the shoulders, which, 
familiar as I was with a portion of his 
history, told me all I wanted to know; 
and I could not help contrasting France 
under the Emperor, with our own happy 
country, where every free and enlight- 
ened citizen may make a walking arsenal 
of himself, to his own deadly peril, if 
not that of his loving neighbors. And 
yet that revolver had a history, and a 
startling one, though not to be related 
here. 

“The boat is ready, sir,” said an 
orderly, respectfully, appearing at the 
door of the tent. 

“Will you go with me?” said the 
Lieutenant. “We. are to make a mid- 
night excursion to Fort Myers, and I 
shall be glad of your company.” 

“ Nothing would delight me more.” 

“Well, then,” said he, “if you are 
ready, we will start in fifteen minutes 
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from the landing ;” and I hurried off 
to make immediate preparation, 

“ Give way,” said the Lieutenant, as 
I took my seat in the stern-sheets of the 
barge. There were eight oarsmen, 
picked men and tough, selected with 
care from the Lieutenant’s company, 
and as much at home upon the water 
as on the land; for the trip might have 
its adventures, and at all events it 
would have to be a severe pull. The 
barge had belonged to the ill-fated San 
Jacinto, then recently wrecked. The 


.night was dark, and two dim objects 


were sitting on a thwart, immediately 
before us, without oars, and whom I 
could not immediately make out. “ In- 
dians,” said the Lieutenant, “ squaws 
who wanted to go up to Fort My@s, 
We can save them a long walk.” 

The river was smooth, and without 
much current; the oars kept perfect 
time, hardly making a ripple on the 
water as we rapidly and noiselessly 
skirted the low shore. For a few miles 
we thus continued, until, getting further 
from our own camp, we judged it more 
prudent to put out into the stream, to 
avoid any possible surprise from the 
bank. 

Fort Myers, some twenty or thirty 
miles up the river, had been, until 
recently, the only post held by our 
troops in this part of the country. It 
was built during the old Indian wars, 
and had been garrisoned during a part 
of the rebellion, and until quite recently, 
by several companies of the 2d United 
States Colored Infantry and the Florida 
Cavalry. It afforded a convenient place 
from which to make raids, and a secure 
and provoking refuge for the flying 
loyalists who wished to reach our lines. 
In fact, it was an eyesore to the rebels 
of long standing and no common mag- 
nitude. A few weeks previously, with 
pluck and endurance worthy of a better 
cause, they had marched a long dis- 
tance through the wilderness, dragging 
their cannon with them, intending to 
reduce the Yankee stronghold, and 
blot it out from the land. They arrived 
near the fort at noonday, and were 
wholly unexpected; and had they 
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charged immediately, following the 
surprised pickets as they retired into 
the fort, they would probably have 
been successful, and the world might 
have been startled by another Fort 
Pillow massacre, or a worse one; for of 
the two classes which formed the garri- 
son, the “deserters,” as they were 
termed, and the colored troops, it is 
perhaps hard to say which would de- 
serve the less mercy. But their bold- 
ness failed them here, and with it their 
luck. Sending a white flag into the 
fort, they promised protection on sur- 
render, and threatened awful severities 
if resistance were made to their superior 
force. The gallant officer who com- 
manded, thus forewarned, sent a spirit- 
ed defiance, and hastily made such 
preparation as he could. The rebels, 
after a spirited and brisk cannonade, 
were driven off, and the garrison re- 
lieved. It was deemed best, however, 
not long after, to retire to a more secure 
position, and Fort Myers was disman- 
tled and abandoned, the troops being 
temporarily concentrated at Punta Rasa. 
Whether the enemy yet occupied Fort 
Myers was unknown, and caution be- 
came necessary in our movements, A 
bright lookout was kept, the oars were 
muffled, and the guns placed where 
they could easily be reached. “TI place 
more confidence in the acuteness of the 
Indians than on our own lookout,” said 
the Lieutenant. “They would hardly 
haye come with us if they had antici- 
pated danger.” 


It is generally supposed that, since: 


the termination of the Seminole war, 
there are no Indians left in Florida, but 
this is an error. It is true the Govern- 
ment has nominally removed them, but 
there are a few still left, haunting, in a 
melancholy and ghostly way, some of 
their favorite spots. Away in the 
interior, in some hidden place unknown 
and unvisited by white men, a feeble 
remnant of the race still linger in the 
land which once was theirs. “ Tiger- 
tail,” formerly a famous chief, is known 
to be among them; he never would 
abandon the graves of his forefathers. 
With jealous care they preserve their 
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secret, as well they may; appearing at 
long intervals with honey and skins, 
and other articles of traffic with the 
whites, no one knowing whence they 
come or whither they go. Poor people! 
I pity them, strangers in their own 
land; skulking and hiding in their own 
broad acres. Let us hope that some- 
where in this pleasant clime they still 
inhabit a favored spot, bright with flow- 
ers and plentiful with game, where the 
sun ever shines and the cold winds are 
shut out, and where perchance the 
Fountain of Youth, eluding the search 
of Ponce de Leon and all his knightly 
race, may be theirs as a slight compen- 
sation, if any it be, for many years of 
injustice and wrong. Indeed, on the 
authority of the veracious Dr. Hei- 
degger, we may assert its existence 
“near Lake Macaco;” and he adds, 
with the particularity of exact informa- 
tion, that “its source is overshadowed 
by several gigantic magnolias which, 
though numberless centuries old, have 
been kept fresh as violets by the vir- 
tues of this wonderful water.” Taught 
by dear experience, these Indians were 
neutral during the war, coming to and 
going from the fort at will, and never, 
so far as I know, betraying either side 
or mixing in the contest. Of the two 
in the boat, one was an old squaw of 
some consideration in the tribe, though 
partly of African blood, and the other, 
whom we subsequently had abundant 
opportunity to see in daylight, a pure 
Indian, of fair complexion and noble 
figure, and apparently about eighteen. 
Her face was pleasing, or at least digni- 
fied, but of studied coldness and immo- 
bility. We had in the regiment a man 
who was formerly a slave, and had es- 
caped to the Indians, and who lived 
years among them, though never, I be- 
lieve, formally adopted into the tribe. 
He was a splendid rifle-shot, as indeed 
he had need to be, and on the startling 
phenomenon being brought to his knowl- 
edge of men cf his own color bearing 
arms, he had left the tribe and enlisted 
in the regiment. Through him the 
Lieutenant had learned something of 
the history of the girl, and it was at 
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his suggestion, and as a measure of 
safety and precaution mainly, that he 
had taken the squaws into the boat, 
already sufficiently full. The girl was 
the posthumous daughter of a chief of 
the best blood and greatest considera- 
tion in the tribe. Her mother never 
would emigrate, and the child grew up 
with her, inheriting little from her 
father except his good name and a full 
share of his pride and spirit, as we 
subsequently saw. By some means she 
became attached to a brave a number 
of years her senior, who had emigrated 
westward with the rest of his tribe, 
but had now returned over many weary 
miles to claim his bride. Both he and 
she had been about Punta Rasa for a 
number of days, though she had held 
no intercourse with any, save to pur- 
chase some slight articles of finery from 
the sutlers, and which alone betrayed 
the heart of a woman beneath her mar- 
ble exterior. Neither her intended hus- 
band nor the old squaw who accompa- 
nied her, and who seemed to be a sort 
of duenna, were above the blandish- 
ments of whiskey; but not a drop 
would the girl take. The old squaw 
had the softest voice and most winning 
manner of any old woman that I ever 
met. Her way was so gentle, yet so 
seductive and artistic, that she seldom 
or never failed of extorting whiskey 
from the most conscientious or rigid 
of those who had it. The doctor had 
kindly provided me with a flask of his 
best old rye, not merely as a measure 
of precaution against exposure to the 
night-air, but for any of the crew who 
might need it after their severe ex- 
ertion. This the aged enchantress 
caught sight of, and in a voice so musi- 
cal that I could not resist, she at length 
prevailed upon me to share a little of it 
with her. 

Then the Lieutenant and myself lay 
back in the boat, carefully covering the 
‘ bowls of our pipes from observation on 
shore, and I listened while he related 
to me some of the incidents of his life. 
Strange, eventful, romantic to the last 
degree, was the history of this stern 
democrat, who, ail his mature life, had 


battled against the tyranny and op- 
pression of crowned heads and their 
agents. Of a family whose antiquity 
stretched back in unnumbered genera- 
tions, through the proudest blood of 
Venice to the patricians of the Eastern 
Empire, and related to some of the 
most distinguished families in Europe, 
he and his father before him were re- 
publicans. Holding at an early age a 
commission in the Austrian army, he 
voluntarily relinquished it to fight for 
his country under Charles Albert. Sub- 
sequently in the French army, then a 
wanderer in many lands, the friend of 
Mazzini, Orsini, and other well-known 
republicans, implicated in or knowing 
of many dangerous things, traversing 
Italy upon his secret missions, impris- 
oned in Cayenne and in Africa; but 
always through a thousand perils true 
to Freedom as he understood it, he, if 
any, could truly say, “‘ where Liberty is, 
there is my Country.” Hour after hour 
thus passed, and at length I grew weary 
of listening. Bolt upright before me 
sat the young girl, never changing her 
position, or moving a muscle, seeming- 
ly insensible to fatigue. Once the bot- 
tle passed to the crew, who still pulled 
noiselessly and vigorously up the river, 
and was offered to her by the old wom- 
an, who did not hesitate to recommend 
it by her example; but it was declined 
without a word. In vain the squaw 
placed the bottle to the girl’s lips, 
urging and apparently expecting her to 
drink; thinly clad, and chilly as the 


‘night was, she refused. I began to feel 


an interest in this strange girl, full of 
life and vigor and passion as I knew 
she must be, and yet apparently so cold 
and insensible. A princess. every inch 
of her, this “nut-brown maid,” I 
thought. No residence near king or 
kaiser could improve upon the dignity 
of this untaught child of nature. Fi- 
nally, lulled by the steady, monotonous 
strokes of the oars, I fell asleep. Con- 
fused images of courts and palaces, of 
dungeons and escapes, of Indians and 
rebels, suggested by the conversation, 
passed through my mind, At length I 
seemed to be in Venice, then mistress 
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of the seas, and the most magnificent 
city of the Christian world. It was a 
gala-day indeed, for on that day the 
Emperor of the East, John Paleologus, 
was to enter the city. Isaw the gor- 
geous procession approach. Vessels 
dressed in silk and gold crowded the 
grand canal, banners flaunted, music 
sounded, the lion. of St. Mark and the 
Roman eagles were everywhere dis- 
played. High upon a gilded throne sat 
the successor of a hundred Constan- 
tines, while all that was venerable in 
character or illustrious in rank of the 
Eastern world—the home still of letters 
and the arts—followed in his train; the 
despot Demetrius, patriarchs and pri- 
mates and patricians of high degree. 
Then the haughty Doge and reverend 
senators, chiefs of an independent state, 
bowed low in homage before him; 
while from roof and balcony, from win- 
dow and tower, all that was illustrious 
or beautiful in Venice applauded the 
deed ; for was not the Emperor bound 
on a holy mission, and about to con- 
summate the union of the churches of 
the East and West? All, did I say? 
No; one proud girl, daughter of the 
Doge, betrothed as she was to a patri- 
cian of the empire, shrunk from the 
degrading spectacle ; and as the pageant 
passed away, she too changed, and be- 
came an Indian maid, unmoved and 
scornful. What other fancies, half 
memory half dreams, would have fol- 
lowed, I know not, for a soft voice call- 
ing “Whiskee!”—the only word of 
English I ever heard the old squaw utter, 
though doubtless the artful jade knew 
more—and a gentle pull at my coat, 
awakened me. During my sleep she 
seemed to have forgotten her usual pru- 
dence, and had emptied the bottle, and 
now, though needlessly, was calling for 
more. Alas, poor woman! she could 
hardly have known of the waters of the 
Fountain of Youth, to quaff so eagerly 
of so poor a substitute; or are these 
favored ones in this too, as in other 
joys, who may taste the cup denied to 
many, no matter how athirst? Let us 
hope not. Ah me! I very much fear 
the worthy Dr. Heidegger played but a 
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scurvy trick upon the Widow Wycherly 
and her two friends, and that the Foun- 
tain of Youth has yet to be sought for 
through this weary world, to be found 
at last only in another. 

However this may be, our old friend 
the squaw began to grow hilarious, 
She insisted on pulling an oar, which 
she did so vigorously as to make the 
water boil, and seriously interfere with 
the regular and noiseless stroke of the 
others; so we had to interfere, and for 
a while she contented herself with sing- 
ing, or rather humming, a low, wild, 
and monotonous but not unmusical 
chant; for nothing could be unmusical 
from her, 

At length the stars faded in the misty 
night, and the sky began to flush and 
crimson with the dawn. The old 
squaw, finding nothing better to do, 
amused herself with removing some of 
the outer drapery from her younger 
companion, thereby disclosing, but not 
immodestly, something of the queenly 
proportions of her form; but, as before, 
our princess never moved a muscle, or 
condescended to notice the admiration 
with which we could not help regard 
her. Finally the sun threw his full and 
level beams into the hazy air, lighting 
up the landscape, and making a cheer- 
ful picture of woods and waters. We 
were approaching Fort Myers. We 
landed, and one of the men climbed a 
tall pine, from which a view of the fort 
could be obtained. It was a weary and 
difficult task, but little rewarded his 
scrutinizing gaze. No rebel flag and 
no signs of life were seen about the 
fort, and again we moved on. Half an 
hour brought us to a bend in the river, 
from which the fort was plainly visible 
in the distance to the naked eye. We 
had intended, without exposing our- 
selves, to scrutinize carefully with a 
glass the entire vicinity; but the young 
girl rose on her seat, and standing erect, 
intently scanned each side of the river 
as far as the eye could reach. That 
will do, thought I, and we moved for- 
ward, the girl still standing, her tall, 
full figure, wrapped gracefully in her 
robe, being clearly marked against the 
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sky. While the Lieutenant searched 
the field with the glass, 1 kept my eye 
on the girl. Her countenance was still 
immobile, and her eye, though fixed, 
betrayed no intelligence ; when sudden- 
ly a momentary flash, perhaps of pleas- 
ure or surprise, which even she could 
not conceal, animated her face for a 
moment. “Stop rowing,” said I to 
the men, and made a hasty movement 
towards the Lieutenant for the glass, 
“T see it,’ said he, anticipating me, 
“there is certainly some one moving, 
but not a white man, I think.” A few 
more strokes of the oars brought into 
view a solitary Indian standing in re- 
lief against one of the white-walled 
buildings, and apparently the only ten- 
ant of the deserted fort. He never 
would allow himself to be used as a 
decoy, and we knew it. Passively he 
stood, until we were near the broken 
wharf, when he turned and disappeared 
among the buildings. I was disap- 
pointed, for I wisked to witness the 
interview between the girl and her 
lover, as I felt it must be. Our guests 
left us at the landing, the old squaw 
stumbling and crooning up the wharf, 
and the girl walking with a slow 
though stately step, and neither show- 
ing the slightest mark of gratitude or 
farewell. 

Lookouts were stationed, and one 
with a powerful glass occupied a block- 
house which formed part of the de- 
fences of the place, and the rest of the 
men dispersed in various directions in 
search of a number of articles for which 
they had come, and which, in the haste 
of departure, had been left behind. 

Situated on the left bank of the 
Caloosahatchie, here several hundred 
yards broad, on land elevated from the 
river, but sloping here and there to the 
water’s edge, dotted with shade-trees 
which in places hung gracefully over 
the bank; with long, low buildings, 
and cool verandas, and gravelled walks, 
and pleasant varieties of fruits and 
flowers, a delicious climate, and an 
abundance of fish and game, Fort 
Myers was truly a charming spot; and 
so it looked to me that pleasant Spring 
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morning, as, seated on one of the block- 
houses, I traced the river winding 
through the landscape, and saw the 
interminable woods spread out green 
before me. A portion of my regiment 
had been stationed here for many 
months, and truly their experience must 
have been a pleasant one. Countless 
herds of cattle roam in the savannas 
of Florida; and from them Lee’s 
army was long supplied, after the 
opening of the Mississippi had cut 
off the supplies from Texas. Glorious 
were the raids under the skilful guid- 
ance of the loyal Floridians; just 
enough of excitement and peril were 
there in hunting these animals, wild 
almost as the buffalo of the Western 
prairies, and in bringing them safely in, 
in spite of the vengeful pursuit of the 
enraged Johnnies; to say nothing of 
such other ready means of annoyance 
as opportunity offered to inflict. The 
garrison waxed fat on the spoils of the 
land. 

There is always something interest- 
ing in wandering about a place sudden- 
ly abandoned by its inhabitants, whether 
it be Pompeii of old, or more modern 
places which the fortunes of war have 
caused to be as suddenly depopulated. 
As we penetrate into places sacred to 
the domestic gods, there is a feeling 
half of naughtiness that we are seeing 
sights not altogether proper to be seen; 
that we are spying out the nakedness 
of the land which it were fitter to 
have left uncovered, and yet which is 
not altogether unpleasant. So I wan- 
dered through the various buildings 
grouped together at the fort, unmind- 
ful of the protecting deities, if indeed 
there were any, poking into this place 
and uncovering that, and bringing to 
light many familiar articles of use or 
convenience which, in the haste of a 
sudden evacuation, had been left be- 
hind. 

At noon the Lieutenant and myself 
dined pleasantly in a little arbor 
formed on the roots of an old tree, 
which, together with the trunk, bent 
as if with age, projected far over the 
river. The branches were hung with 
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moss gray and venerable, reaching to 
the water, which gave it such a strange, 
even weird appearance, that it reminded 
me almost unpleasantly of an aged 
woman, her reverend locks sweeping in 
the breeze. 

Shadows already began to darken 
among the trees, when we thought of 
departing. The sentinel in the block- 
house was about to be removed, and 
the lookout recalled from the woods, 
when the man himself appeared and 
reported that he had heard a sound as 
of the neighing of horses; and hardly 
were the words out of his mouth, when 
the sentinel in the blockhouse, a very 
intelligent and prudent man, was ob- 
served making signals to attract our 
attention. We immediately went up, 
and saw enough to convince us that 
the rebels were upon us, For a con- 


siderable distance around the fort the 
wood and underbrush had been cleared 
so as to allow full sweep for artillery. 
This space they could not cross without 
exposing themselves, and we could see 
a considerable group, all mounted, and 


evidently clustered for consultation. 
These Florida rebels had a strong pas- 
sion for riding horses, and would never 
go afoot if they could help it. They 
evidently knew our strength, and cared 
little for concealment. Finally they 
broke up, a body largely exceeding our 
own riding directly for the fort, and a 
smaller party separating from the rest 
moved rapidly to the left down the 
bank of the river. No time was to be 
lost. We eould have held the block- 
house against them for a while, but 
without food or water, and having no 
special object to gain, it would be folly. 
We made hastily for the boat, and as 
we approached, I saw a dark object in 
the gathering gloom, sitting bolt up- 
right on one of the seats, Trapped! 
was my first thought, as the blood 
Tushed to my heart; and motioning 
hastily to the men to be quiet, I 
glanced over the number to see that 
none were missing. All were present, 
and we were trapped. That one, at least, 
shall pay the penalty for his impudence, 
thought I, and drawing my revolver, 
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rested it on an upturned plank for a 
steady aim; and yet, why should he sit 
so stupidly still? flashed through my 
mind as I hesitated. “Pooh,” said the 
Lieutenant—and he laid his hand on 
my shoulder—* It’s the princess, can’t 
you see?” Of course I could. A 
dozen bounds brought us to the boat. 
“What are you here for?” said I,. 
angrily, as the men pushed off. Either 
she could not or would not understand 
me. There was little time to be lost, 
and we could hardly throw her over- 
board. A few vigorous strokes sent us 
quickly into the stream, and long be- 
fore the disappointed rebels appeared 
upon the wharf, we were out of gun- 
shot, and heading rapidly for Punta 
Rasa. “Foiled that time,” said I glee- 
fully, as one or two straggling shots 
sent through the darkness in our sup- 
posed direction whistled wide of the 
mark, and I even looked at the young 
Indian with less of wrath than I had 
before exhibited. “ But what can she 
want in the boat? Can it be possible 
that she betrayed us, and brought the 
enemy down on us?” and my anger be- 
gan to rekindle. 

“Tl answer for her with my life,” 
said the Lieutenant enthusiastically ; 
“besides, why should she come with us 
and share our danger if she were guilty ? 
Now, I won’t answer for that old 
squaw,” he added, with less gallantry ; 
“she may have betrayed us.” 

“Tt is not to be thought of,” said I, 
decisively. ‘So soft a voice as hers 
never spoke deceitfully.” But I was 
not satisfied, nevertheless, and looked 
round fiercely on the young woman. 
“Tf I were in command of the boat, I'd 
put her ashore. Innocent or not, the 
princess should tramp.” Whether she 
understood me or not, I cannot say, but 
at that moment the girl rose and stood 
upon the seat; with head erect and 
hand placed to her ear, as if to catch 
the faintest sound, she peered steadily 
into the darkness, towards the shore on 
our left. A faint, crackling sound 
seemed at times to be audible, and then 
died entirely away. The girl raised her 
arm, pointed in the direction of the 
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sound, ,and then, without a word, re- 
sumed her seat, as erect, immovable, and 
listless as before. “ What can she 
mean?” said we both in a breath. The 
sound became clearer. ‘ Boys,” said 
the Lieutenant in a moment, as the 
thought flashed upon him, “do you 
hear that sound? It’s the rebels mak- 
ing for the point below us. If they 
reach it before we do, there will be 
bloody work before us. Give way live- 
ly, it’s a row for life”’ And give way 
they did, for we all saw the peril. A 
few miles below us was a point running 
out into the stream, under which the 
channel swept, and where the passage 
of the river could, in daylight, be easily 
commanded. By the shore the dis- 
tance was further than by the river, the 
trail sometimes approaching the bank, 
and again making large detours to 
avoid swamps and morasses impassable 
for horses. This was in our favor, be- 
sides the darkness of the night. The 
men knew their work, and settled to it 
splendidly ; the tough ash oars spring- 
ing at every stroke, and the barge, none 
of the lightest, almost at times lifted 
from the water. I watched them ner- 
vously, their broad backs bending to 
the very seats, yet moving perfectly in 
time, and without a single false stroke. 
It was a fearful race—human muscles 
against horse-flesh ; but what men could 
do to win, they would. Occasionally, 
as time passed, we could hear the party 
on shore as the trail led them to the 
bank of the river, and even at times 
into the very water, and then we would 
lose the sound altogether. Some words 
from an old German ballad, little else 
of which I remembered, kept running 
in my head: 


“Tramp, tramp, along the land they rode, 
Splash, splash, along the sea,”” 


It never was a favorite with me, being 
always a ghostly thing and gloomy; 
and now less than ever. The minutes 
passed slowly away. Not a man of the 
crew could bear a cap upon his woolly 
head, and though not a word was spo- 
ken, I knew that the pace was killing. 
I looked at the one in front of me; his 
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teeth were clenched, and his eyes fixed 
and rigid. I laid my hand upon his 
arm, and the muscles were knotted and 
drawn like steel, while the shirt was 
dripping with perspiration. What 
would I not have given for a little of 
the whiskey which my friend of the 
dulcet voice had drunk? Thank God, it 
couldn’t lastlong. At length along, dark 
row of trees began to be dimly visible 
against the sky. ‘“ Yonder is the point,” 
said the Lieutenant, “ cease rowing and 
draw in your oars,” he added in a whis- 
per; and at the command each oar was 
lifted from the water and drawn in so 
that the handle rested against the 
opposite side of the boat, but in almost 
instantaneous readiness for use. With 
rapid headway and in almost perfect 
stillness we neared the point, where all 
was silent as the grave, keeping as near 
the opposite shore as the depth of water 
would allow. We had already reached 
it, and were about abreast, when with 
a sudden shock the boat struck a snag 
or stone, and, swinging half-way round 
with the current, remained fast; we 
were too near the right bank. First one 
oar was put out, and then another, but 
we did not move. Two of the men 
jumped over into the shallow water, 
and lifting the boat clear sprang lightly 
back. We were again afloat, but dis- 
covered. Whirr, whirr, came the rifle- 
balls all about us, with a sound like 
tearing cloth, while the shore lighted 
up with the fire. 

“ Who’s hit?” said the Lieutenant 
hastily ; and as no one answered, he 
added, “ give it to ’em boys, and then 
pull for your lives.” The answering 
fire from the boat was a little ragged, 
but given with a will, and even we 
joined with our revolvers. “It was 
imprudent,” said he a moment after, as 
the powerful strokes of the oars drew 
us gradually out of fire, “ but I couldn’t 
resist the temptation to have one shot 
at the rascals, Any one hit?” said he 
again, anxiously. Several balls had 
been heard to strike the boat. “My 
oar is splintered,” said one of the men, 
“and a sliver driven into my arm.” It 
was a flesh-wound, however, and on 
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being bound up with a handkerchief, 
gave little immediate pain. 

“ What do you think of the princess 
now ?” said the Lieutenant, pointing to 
the girl, who, during the exciting scene 
through which we had passed, had sat 
as immovable as a statue. 

“JT don’t know what to think of her,” 
said I, musingly. “I wonder if Indian 
nature is different from human nature ?” 
and sundry hard problems in regard to 
that mystery ever new—woman’s heart 
—gave me food for reflection. 

Pursuit was over, and we knew it, 
and now that the excitement had passed, 
the men, without sleep for many hours, 
pulled languidly. So we tied up to the 


right bank, and camped for the remain- _ 


der of the night, all except the princess, 
who preferred to reign mistress of the 
boat. It was daylight when I awoke, 
and the first thing I did was to peer 
over the bank to see if she was still 
there ; for between waking and dream- 
ing, I had come to have an odd feeling 
in regard to the girl, and should hardly 
have been surprised if she had turned 
out to have a few drops of elfish or 
mermaid blood in her veins, if, indeed, 
such mysterious creatures have blood 
at all. Breakfast being prepared, the 
Lieutenant placed some before her, 
which, rather to my surprise, she ac- 
cepted; being the first common-sense 
thing I had seen her’ do. I have been 
told it is an Indian custom never to 
refuse food when offered them, as it is 
not always sure when they may again 
have it. I was a second time surprised, 
however, to see her reject, with the 
slightest possible motion of the hand, 
the dainty meerschaum of the Lieuten- 
ant, which with Italian grace he offered 
her. 

The old squaw would not have done 
it. Neither tobacco nor whiskey! De- 
pend upon it, she’s more mermaid than 
Indian, after all, thought I. We now 
noticed that the girl had been wound- 
ed, though not badly, the ball cutting 
the folds of a blanket, which she did 
not have with her when she went up, 
and grazing the flesh. “She doesn’t 
mind it,” said the Lieutenant admiring- 
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ly. “Of course not,” said I, “ she’s got 
no feeling; the ball might have gone 
through her heart, and she would never 
have shown it.” 

As we were about embarking, with 
much surprise I thought that I could 
hear the sound of a drum beaten in our 
immediate vicinity. “Can it be that 
we are pursued again? and how strange 
that they should beat a drum!” The 
Lieutenant smiled. He was more famil- 
iar with the country than I was. “It’s 
a drum-fish,” said he. And yet with 
startling distinctness it was repeated, 
though, now that my attention was 
called to it, apparently from the depths 
of the river. It’s the mermaid’s reveille, 
thought I, and almost involuntarily I 
glanced at the princess, half expecting 
her to obey the mysterious call, which 
seemed plainly intended for her, and 
plunge beneath the water. It sounded 
for sealed ears, however; there she sat 
unmoved and silent, and seemingly in- 
different to all that went on about her. 
I puffed away nervously at the rejected 
pipe, blowing whiffs of white smoke 
out into the air, and quite covering the 
head of the girl with a cloud. “Do 
you think,” said I at length, “that she’d 
feel it if I were to thrust a pin into 
her?” 

The Lieutenant shrugged his shoul- 
ders with a truly Italian grimace. 
“ Chi diavolo Vavrebbe mai creduto? 
Of course she would;” and I saw at 
once how hopeless it was to make him 
understand my feelings in the matter, 
even if I did not realize at the time 
how foolish they were in themselves, 
So I took an oar and pulled lustily for 
aa hour. 

It was not long before we heard a 
heavy gun in the direction of Punta 
Rasa, and while we listened in surprise, 
another and another, but at regular 
intervals. 

“Not an attack, but a salute; what 
can it be?” 

“ Richmond is taken,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“It’s too good news to be true, and 
yet I hardly know what else it can be.” 
The prolonged echoes had hardly ceased 
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to reverberate from wood and shore, 
when we came in sight of the wharf. 
Both our own yacht and the sutler’s 
schooner were gayly dressed in their 
colors; the whole camp was astir, 
drums were beating, banners flying, 
and there was every appearance of a 
gala-day. Our hopes were raised by the 
sight of a group of naval officers on 
the wharf, and they were confirmed as 
we landed. The officers had just come 
up from the fleet. Richmond had fall- 
en, and the back of the rebellion was 
broken, Hurrah! hurrah! and up 
went our caps into the air. “ But who 
have you here?” said one, as the prin- 
cess, cold and dignified as a statue, stalk- 
ed up the wharf, perfectly unmoved and 
self-possessed in the general excitement. 
Her appearance was too striking, and 
even noble, not to attract attention. 
“Hang me if I know,” said I; “a 
queen of some sort; of the mermaids, 
perhaps.” 

The good news delighted every one, 
but none more than the loyal Floridians 
who were congregated at Punta Rasa. 
For us of Northern birth it was the tri- 
umph of the nation, and a glorious re- 
ward for long years of weary anxicties, 
watching, and sacrifice. For them it 
was all this, and more. It meant, poor 
souls, as they then saw it, a return to 
house and home, if indeed there were 
any left; not with trembling footsteps, 
watched and dogged from swamp to 
swamp, and from one wretched hiding- 
place to another, but in the open day, 
and with honor. It removed the halter 
from their necks and the stigma from 
- their names. Henceforth loyalty to the 
country was no longer treason, and 
rebe's no longer their judges. The son 
could look the father in the eye, and 
the father the son, and know that they 
were .no longer despised, even if they 
were henceforth to be feared. It was a 
proud satisfaction, and they felt it. 

A ball was arranged by the female 
part of the community, and the officers 
all invited. Great were the prepara- 
tions made for the occasion. The com- 
manding officer kindly consented to 
the use of the Parker House, and the 
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doctor’s bottles and the kegs of the 
commissary were unceremoniously bun- 
died out under canvas. I was away 
during the afternoon, and did not re- 
turn until night. The Parker House 
was a blaze of glory. Out of the broad 
open doorway came a flood of light, 
brightening the wharf, and shining far 
out on the river, where mast and rope 
were distinctly visible in the unusual 
illumination. Merry music was borne 
through the open windows, while danc- 
ing shadows on the wall came and went 
in the flickering light, long before we 
reached the building. Wonderful was 
the metamorphosis as we entered. The 
bare and dingy walls were hung with 
evergreens and festooned with flags. 
From the beams overhead depended 
glittering chandeliers of burnished bayo- 
nets, each with a tallow-candle inserted 
at the butt. Stacks of glistening mus- 
kets reflected the light, and a number 
of the drum-corps of the 99th, glorious 
in their brilliant uniforms, furnished 
acceptable music of violin, banjo, and 
bones, 

Dancing was progressing vigorously 
as we entered, while perspiring belles 
and sweltering beaux lined the sides of 
the room, resting from their labors, or 
engaged in animated conversation. The 
ladies were gay with many colors, main- 
ly in brilliant calicoes which—believe 
it who can—were many of them that 
morning lying unmade in the sutler’s 
schooner. By what magic they had in 
this brief space been transformed by 
needle and pin and button into pass- 
able robes for the occasion, the light of 
the glittering chandeliers did not reveal, 
and perhaps it were hardly prudent to 
inquire. 

It must be confessed that by day- 
light, and to a fastidious taste, the 
ladies of the loyal Floridians might 
seem somewhat obnoxious to criticism 
on the score of habits and manners. 
They certainly were unsophisticated and 
primitive in these respects. The chiv- 
alry, as we know, did not cleave to us. 
That it was genteel to be a rebel carried 
off more thousands than the doctrines 
of Calhoun or the seductions of the 
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persuasive Yancey. These ladies were 
loyal, however, and to-night they were 
happy. Yet it was an odd collection. 
Tow-headed urchins, long since con- 
signed to theoretical slumbers, peeped 
furtively through the chinks, or gath- 
ered timidly beyond the sentry at the 
open door, and all agog at the unaccus- 
tomed splendor. Heads of wool and 
eyes white gleaming in the light, looked 
in by dozens at the open windows. 
Mothers, unable to stay away, stood, I 
had almost said danced, with their in- 
fants in their arms. Boys and gray- 
haired men, soldiers, civilians, and sail- 
ors, all joined in the dance. Near me 
stood a man of dignified presence, and 
of mild and venerable aspect. His 
locks were white, and his eye blue and 
gentle, yet undimmed. A large nose 
and a firm, well-shut mouth gave char- 
acter to his face. He was a gentleman 
from northern Georgia, originally of 
wealth, and of a judicial education and 
position. For his outspoken loyalty he 
had been driven from county to county, 
and from State to State, until he finally 
reached our lines at Fort Myers, penni- 
less, and, of a large family, alone. I 
will not say there was no exultation in 
his eye as he looked upon the scene, 
though there certainly was sadness, yet 
wholly unmixed with anger. Strange, 
too, before him danced a young man, 
lithe, active, and graceful in his move- 
ments and bearing. Of a pleasing 
countenance, with eyes black and fear- 
less, which nothing escaped while they 
overflowed with merriment and joy, he 
moved before us happy and light-heart- 
ed as the gayest. Yet that young man 
but a few weeks before was one of a 
party of rebels who had six different 
times hung the venerable loyalist from 
a limb, and he himself had climbed the 
tree with the rope in his hand. Nota 
shadow betrayed the emotion which the 
old man felt. Strangely enough, the 
handsome rascal bore my name in full, 
and I watched him with the keener 
interest. If he had asoul he did not 
show it. Did his own neck itch for the 
halter, or did his conscience misgive 
him at all, as he saw me in conversation 
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with the man he had wronged, and 
knew that my mission was to bring 
such.as ha to justice? Several times, 
as if by accident, he met my earnest 
gaze with the full fair look of inno- 
cence, and turned lightly away. What 
passes in his mind isa mystery. Under 
that careless exterior is he calculating 
how many bounds will take him to the 
shore, and where the boats are lying 
this dark night; or perchance how cold 
it will be down among the fishes, drift- 
ing helplessly with a bullet-hole through 
one’s body? Hardly! He'll sleep qui- 
etly to-night, though with one wary 
eye open. Peace and quiet times never 
produce such men as he. They are 
exotics of villany, the forced and dan- 
gerous productions of days of peril. 
Under the chandeliers a dropping 
fire of melting fat would have been the 
terror of other ball-goers; here it had 
little effect. A merry laugh and a 
dexterous movement when under the 
chandeliers, but generally ineffectual to 
dodge the infliction, was all the notice 
it excited. Richmond had fallen, and 
they knew it; anda few drops of fat 
could hardly counterbalance the mo- 
mentous fact to them. The dancing 
was different from any thing I had ever 
seen before. Rows were formed as ina 
contra-dance, but there the resemblance 
ceased. Each couple danced violently 
and ridiculously upon one spot, un- 
til apparently exhausted, when they ex- 
changed sides and recommenced, as if 
they had received accessions of vigor. 
It was exercise for gymnasts. One or 
two attempts on the part of some of 
the officers present to introduce more © 
customary modes of saltation failed 
ignominiously, and they withdrew cha- 
grined. Refreshments were at last 
served, and candor compels me to add, 
more than one of the fair belles re- 
moved from her dimpled cheek a capa- 
cious quid of tobacco, from which she 
had been industriously withdrawing the 
juice, in total unconsciousness of any 
violation of etiquette or propriety. The 
hall was warm, and I had placed my- 
self near an open window for the air, 
absorbed in the novelty of the occasion, 
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and totally forgetting that a row of 
glittering bayonets, surmounted with 
fire, was thrust into the wall, above me, 
when a warm, uncomfortable feeling 
upon my right shoulder caused me to 
turn my head. An ambitious shoulder- 
strap, glittering and new, with which I 
had entered the hall, had disappeared, 
and in its place a frosting, still wet and 
warm upon the top, composed of the 
drippings of many candles, occupied 
its place. And under the shoulder- 
strap was a new coat, not easily re- 
placed in the wilderness, I turned 
away in disgust. 

“ Will you come and see the princess 
married?” said the Lieutenant, as he 
laid his hand on my arm. 

“ Married ?” said I; “ will Neptune 
be there ?” 

He replied with provoking and literal 
exactness, “No, but the commanding 
officer of the post will, and desires your 
presence with his compliments.” I found 
him in his tent surrounded with papers, 
perplexed and almost indignant, A 
party of the junior officers were present, 
who were apparently urging him to do 
something to which he was disinclined. 

“What amI to do about it?” said 
he, as I entered. ‘“ These young gentle- 
men have persuaded that confounded 
Indian that he must be married in 
Christian fashion, and they have come 
to me to doit. You know we haven't 
any chaplain.” 

“So much the better,” said I, im- 
pressively. ‘ We're living under mar- 
tial law here. No one within a hundred 
miles dares dispute your authority, bar- 
ring a few rebels,” added I, as the 
thought of last night’s adventure flashed 
through my mind; “but they are of no 
account now Richmond has fallen, and 
never were recognized, any way. You're 
not merely the commander of the troops, 
but you are supreme within certain 
limits, wherever within the enemy’s 
country your power extends, You are 
the Fountain of Honor, you are the 
State, you are the Church.” “Eneugh, 
enough,” said he, waving his hand in a 
deprecating manner; and the officers 
disappeared to carry the information. 
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“The ceremony shall be performed 
here, and you shall be my legal guide 
and principal witness,” said he. 

“Tt’s not to be thought of,” said I 
with emphasis. “I know that young 
woman; she’s the daughter of one 
soldier, and about to become the wife 
of another, and a military wedding she 
must have.” 

“A military wedding!” said he, with 
perplexity ; “ what’s that ?” 

“Leave the details to me—T'll call 
you when you are wanted.” While he 
turned to his papers, I looked up the 
adjutant. “Turn out your best com- 
pany,” said I, “and give me a detail of 
musicians.” The adjutant looked sur- 
prised, and would have questioned me. 
“It’s all right and according to orders. 
Richmond has fallen, you know.” 

The company was formed and in- 
spected, and then by my direction bro- 
ken into platoons—the captain having 
been taken into confidence. The bride 
and bridegroom were placed between 
the platoons. Four drummers and as 
many fifers headed the column, which 
was drawn up near the tent of the com- 
manding officer, and awaiting with 
shouldered arms for his coming. I took 
his arm, and we fell in behind the bride 
and bridegroom, The word of com- 
mand was given, and to the single tap 
of the drum we moved forward. 

“What nonsense is this?” said my 
friend, almost angrily. 

“No nonsense at all. We are going 
to the military wedding of the princess.” 

What would have happened I know 
not, had not the column turned, and 
promptly ascended the broad, slanting 
pathway that led into the Parker 
House. The sentry at the door had 
been instructed, and without a word, 
with steady tramp we marched into the 
ball-room. Halting in the full blaze 
of the light, and amid the astonished 
gazers, the first platoon was faced 
about, and at the quick, sharp word of 
command the butts of fourscore muskets 
crashed together to the floor. Turning 
to the commanding officer, I informed 
him that we awaited his good pleasure. 
Astonished beyond measure as he was, 
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he came gallantly up to the work. 
“Do they understand English ?” said 
he, quietly. 

“We have an interpreter,” and the 
soldier who had once belonged to the 
princess’ tribe stood forth. 

The bridegroom, a powerfully built 
man of more than twice the age of the 
bride, showed a slight shade of anxiety 
and perplexity on his face, which was 
marked with hard lines and traces of 
care. Wearing moccasins and leggins 
fringed with hair, perhaps from horrid 
scalps which he himself hac taken, the 
upper portion of his body was covered 
with a red shirt and a private’s military 
coat not much the worse for wear, and 
with buttons shining for the occasion. 
Though commonplace, he looked well 
and powerful. Not so the bride. 
Strings of pretty white shells bound 
up her hair, which was black and 
abundant. A clean new blanket was 


thrown over her shoulders, hanging 
nearly to her feet, yet not wholly con- 
cealing a sort of vest or bodice curi- 


ously wrought with beads or small 
many-colored shells. A petticoat of 
buckskin reaching to the knee, white 
stockings, and a neat substantial boot— 
the gift of the admiring sutler—com- 
pleted the most of her attire, which 
could be taken in with a glance. Ear- 
rings, however, she wore, and finger- 
rings; and her hands and feet were 
small. 

In a few simple and well-chosen 
words were explained to them the na- 
ture of the ceremony, and the import- 
ance attached to it by the whites, I 
watched the bride with interest, to see 
if on this sacred occasion any signs of 
gratified pride or other human feeling 
would be visible. Allusion was made 
to the long and painful journey from 
the Far West which the bridegroom 
had made to claim his bride, and they 
were requested to join hands, As they 
did so, she looked up into his face with 
& momentary expression of feeling, so 
womanly and tender, that I was hardly 
prepared to believe it. In an instant, 
however, she recovered herself, and a 
look, not hard, but proud and cold— 
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her usual expression—took its place. 
She is human, then, thought I. Finally 
they were pronounced man and wife; 
and with loud words of command, 
arms were presented, drums rattled, 
fifes screamed, and the ceremony was 
over. 

“Ts this farce or reality?” said I, 


-half unconsciously. 


“ As they follow each other in life,” 
answered the Lieutenant gayly. ‘“ You 
know what the Corsican said: ‘From 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step.’” 

At length the ball broke up, and 
Lieutenant de —— and myself were 
slowly moving towards his quarters in 
a distant part of the encampment, when 
two strange figures passed us, making 
their way to the woods. One in ad- 
vance, unburdened with fardels, stepped 
firmly out with light and sinewy tread ; 
the other moved slowly, almost stag- 
gering under a pack, seemingly a load 
fora mule. To my horror I recognized 
the Indian brave and his new-made 
wife. 

“ And this is what my princess has 
come to—to be aslave and a pack-horse 
for that man!” 

“True Indian fashion from time im- 
memorial, however,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. 

And if she’s not Indian, she’s not 
human, thought I. Tired as we were, 
we felt little inclination to sleep, and I 
sat puffing a cigar restlessly at the en- 
trance to the tent, when suddenly a 
strange, wild cry, now sinking, now 
rising, plaintive yet powerful, and al- 
most defiant, came distinctly from the 
direction of the woods. It almost 
stilled the beating of my heart to hear 
it. “No owl made that cry,” said 
the Lieutenant, as if interpreting my 
thoughts. I made no answer, but 
puffed away gloomily. Five minutes 
after, the officer of the day rode up, 
he having been out to inspect the out- 
posts. 

“ What cry was that in the direction 
of the woods a few minutes ago ?” 

“That?” said he, laughing, but not 
cheerfully, “ it was that infernal Indian. 
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He nearly frightened the life out of me 
as I passed him. It was his farewell to 
civilization, I suppose;” and he rode 
on. 

And will she abandon the home of 
her childhood, the pleasant Land of 
Flowers, and even perchance the hope 
of the Fountain of Youth, to follow 


that howling devil through many weary 
years, in distant lands and under other 
skies, patiently bearing a hard lot for 
his sake? Yes, for she is a woman too, 
as weil as a princess, 

“ And she’ll be the mother of men,” 
said I, as I turned myself in my blan- 
ket. 





PEKING AND THE CHINESE. 


On the 22d day of May, 1868, appear- 
ed at New York a remarkable embassy. 
It came from the far East, and it came 
through the far West. 

Few failed to ask themselves—“ What 
does this imposing embassy mean, and 
how comes it that at its head stands a 
distinguished citizen of the United 
States?” It is a pertinent question, and 
demands an answer. 

Briefly then, it means,—that the 
oldest and most conservative of na- 
tions, which for over four thousand 
years has had a well-defined history and 
civilization, which covers a vast portion 
6f the Asian world, which numbers in 
its peoples some four hundred millions 
of human beings, from whom have come 
to the occidental world, paper, printing, 
porcelain, the compass, gunpowder, and 
tea—this government of such 2a vast, 
strange, and yet vital nation, from this 
day abandons its old policy of isolation 
and individual development, and, yield- 
ing to the pressure of the outside and 
trading world, steps forth to take its 
place in the family of nations, as one 
and an equal. It is an important event, 
and second to none in its magnitude, 
and in the influence it is destined to 
exert upon China first, and then upon 
all the world. China has taken this 
step after ~~»ve doubts, after many mis- 
givings;} | already it was so compli- 
cated with other peoples and civiliza- 
tions, that there seemed no other course 
open but to go forth fully and frank- 
ly upon the ways of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

We must congratulate China, and our- 


selves, and Europe, that its choice of an 
ambassador has been Mr. Burlingame; 
and not because he is an American, but 
because he is inspired and impelled by 
@ generous and comprehensive spirit, 
which knows no other purpose but to 
establish relations and organize an in- 
tercourse, which shall benefit China, 
and at the same time be good for all 
the world. 

Of his Chinese coadjutors we know 
little, except that in their own land they 
are recognized as scholars and gentle- 
men; but two others are associated with 
him in this great work, Mr. Brown, of 
English birth, and Mr. Des Champs, of 
French; who, in the years they have 
been in China, have made themselves 
masters of the language and the cus- 
toms of China; from all of them I have 
obtained most valuable information, 
some part of which I hope to present 
to the readers of “Putnam” in an ac- 
ceptable shape. 

I am sure that at this moment all 
that pertains to this far-off land and 
this peculiar people will have more than 
ordinary interest, and the trouble is to 
know what to tell in the limits of this 
paper; what is most desirable and in- 
teresting. Whatever it is will centre 
about Prxre, which now contains a 
population of one and a half million of 
souls, What these people now are we 
may therefore attempt to know; but 
who can venture to say, even to guess, 
what they will be, even one hundred 
years hence, when upon their wonderful 
industry, economy, and persistency, is 
engrafted the vast power of our ma- 
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chinery and organization? Who can 
predict ? One thing is remarkable, that 
with all their conservatism and adora- 
tion of the Past, they do accept and 
adopt readily and quickly many of our 
ways; as is evidenced by their applying 
our systems of insurance, of telegraphs, 
of army organizations, of gunboats, &c., 
&c.; all of which are now being rapidly 
adopted there. 

Peking * is an ancient city, whose 
date we cannot fix. It was the residence 
of Kublai-Khan about the year 1264; 
and in the year 1421 was established as 
the capital city by Yung Lo, third em- 
peror of the Ming dynasty, and has re- 
mained so since that time. 

It is in the midst of a wide alluvial 
plain, in the northern part of the Em- 
pire, and not far from the “ Great Wall,” 
which still stands. The city is enclosed 
by a wall, faced with large brick, sixty 
to seventy feet in height; and is thirty 
to sixty feet wide on the top. From this 
wall you look down upon the great city 
—or cities—its houses, temples, and 
leafy gardens. Along the wall and at 
its angles are large and high towers, 
which are used for barracks for the 
guards, who always watch over the 
city. 

It is divided into two parts, one the 
Tartar, or Manchu, the other the Chi- 
nese city. The Tartar city has three 
enclosures, one within the other, the 
centre of all being the Emperor’s city, 
—sometimes called “The Forbidden 
City ’—containing the imperial palaces 
and their surroundings. Here the roofs 
are covered with yellow porcelain, the 
color of royalty, which glitter in the 
shining sun. Here is a vast assemblage 
of palaces, pavilions, porticos, devoted 
to the Emperor and the ladies and at- 
tendants of the royal household. In the 
centre of the great flower-garden, in 
which grow a variety of trees, stands 
the palace of the Emperors. The prin- 
cipal gate or entrance to this is called 
the gate of the Midday Sun, for through 
it walks forth the Emperor himself. 

A few words as to the present Em- 


* For Pei, north, and King, capital. 
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peror and his court: the Emperor is a 
boy of but twelve years, son of the 
second wife of the former Emperor; 
so that the first and second wives are 
now Empress dowagers, and equal in 
rank and power. ‘They are in a sort 
regents, having, however, but little ab- 
solute power. The Emperor becomes 
of age at sixteen, when he assumes the 
powers of royalty. The Emperor’s 
name is Tsai-chun, which is never 
employed in speaking or writing of 
or to him. The style of his reign is 
Tung-Chih, which is used with more 
reference to the Calendar than to the 
Emperor. «During life he is only called 
“The Emperor.” At his death a spe- 
cial name will be given him, by which 
he will ever be spoken of officially. 
The name Tung-Chih means “ Union 
in the cause of law and order.” 

It is often supposed that an Emperor 
is absolute, that his will is law, that his 
smile opens Paradise, and his frown is 
death. But this seems not to be so, not 
even in China. If the Emperor proposes 
to issue a decree, to enact a law, it must 
be written out; then it is to be submit- 
ted to a secretary, or proper legal ad- 
viser, who, familiar with the laws and 
usages of China, pronounces for or 
against it. If he is adverse, it may be 
submitted to another jurisconsult ; but 
unless the proposed decree is acceded to 
by another tribunal than the Emperor, 
it does not become a law. 

At the head of the cabinet is now 
Prince Kung. He is a kind of prime 
minister, and really represents the gov- 
ernment. Associated with him are 
three to five, who form a sort of Cabi- 
net, and who, although not recognized 
by any Constitution, are the real ad- 
visers and rulers of China. The Grand 
Secretariat, however, is the highest 
legal official body, and is next to the 
Emperor. It is a body of six mem- 
bers—three of whom are Tartars and 
three Chinese. They are, or were lately, 
as follows: 


Kwan-Wen 
Wo-Jin 


Tartars, or Manchus, 
Jui-Chang 
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Kea-Chen 
Tsung-Kuoh Fan Chinese. 
Lo-Ping Chang 


A person to be appointed to this post must 
have taken the highest literary degree at his 
cutset in life. The members of the Grand 
Secretariat, as such, have little immediate in- 
fluence in affairs. Their chief duty is to re- 
ceive all imperial decrees, see that the action 
taken on them is in accordance with the law 
of the land, and to forward them to their des- 
tination. 

Government action is taken either on the 
direct action of the Emperor or his immediate 
advisors, or on memorials presented by the 
high authorities of the capital or provinces. 
In ordinary cases, the mode of procedure is as 
follows: the memorial is forwarded through a 
board of registration to the office of the Grand 
Council, where it is used and suggestions are 
made, or draft of a decree drawn up for action 
thereon. This is laid before the throne, and if 
approved, is sent to the Grand Secretariat to 
be copied and despatched. 


A peculiar feature of the central gov- 
ernment is a body of men who may be 
known as censors, “ Imperial remind- 
ers,” “ Eyes and Ears of the Emperor.” 
They visit different portions of the Em- 
pire, either openly or secretly, to ex- 
amine and report. They may, and often 
do, memorialize the government, cen- 
suring its own acts in most positive 
terms, and they do this with impunity. 

A brief extract from Williams’ “ Mid- 
dle Kingdom ” will illustrate two things : 
first, the freedom. of these censors ; and 
second, the fact that queens are prone to 
extravagance : 

They recommend, therefore, a reduction in 
the disbursements of the imperial establish- 
ment. Among the items mentioned by these 
oriental Joseph Humes, which they consider 
extravagant, are a lac of taels * (100,000) for 
flowers and rouge in the seraglio, and 120,000 
in salaries for waiting-boys: two lacs were 
expended on the gardens of Yuenming, and 
almost half a million of taels upon the parks 
of Jeh-ho, while the salaries to officers and 
presents to women at Yuenming were over 
four lacs. 

They proposed to abolish these “ fool- 
ish expenditures.” Very frank, indeed ! 

Let it be borne in mind that through 
all its history, through all wars and 
convulsions, even the deposing of Em- 


* A tael is one dollar and three sevenths. 


perors, and the changing of dynasties, 
the laws and constitutions of China 
never change. They remain—a pater- 
nal despotism, founded upon the idea of 
the family, of which the Emperor is 
head. 

Of the private life of the Emperor 
and his Queens we can know but little, 
for but little is known even in China. 
Besides his city palaces, he has his coun- 
try palaces among the hills some twelve 
or fifteen miles from the city, where, 
during the intense heats of summer, he 
seeks the delights of coolness and ver- 
dure. One of these great palaces was 
rifled and burned by the English and 
French troops in their advance upon 
Peking in 1860. It was described as a 
luxurious and delicious retreat. 

The Button of the Mandarin or dig- 
nitary all have heard of, but so far I 
have geen nothing which defines it. It 
is a symbol of rank worn on the top of 
the cap, and is of nine varieties, ex- 
pressing so many degrees of official dis- 
tinction: 1. the plain coral; 2. the fig- 
ured coral; 3. the blue-transparent ; 4. 
the blue-dark; 5. the white-transpar- 
ent; 6. the white-opake; 7. the plain 
gold; 8. the figured gold; 9. the silver. 

To Peking are gathered the taxes of 
the Empire, many of which are paid in 
kind, so that there exist within the 
walls vast granaries and storehouses for 
their reception. The land immediately 
surrounding the city is dry and unpro- 
ductive, and it demands irrigation ; so 
that most of the food is brought from a 
distance. 

Clustered around the imperial centre 
is another enclosure, sometimes called 
the “Flag City,” or “ Imperial City,” 
where live the various princes and offi- 
cials and their attendants. The color of 
the roofs here is green. Gathered about 
them, too, is the vast army of the na- 
tion, estimated as counting in Peking 
nigh half a million of men. 

This Tartar city is separated from the 
Chinese city by a wall and gates, and 
contains about fifteen square miles. 
The Chinese city, also protected by 
walls, is somewhat smaller, but more 
populous. 
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These Manchu-Chinese, now in our 
country, are large and fine-looking, and 
are said to be fair samples of this 
people. The complexion is very light 
yellow ; and the expression of the faces 
most intelligent. The mouth is, per- 
haps, the most ill-formed feature. Their 
menners are elegant, and they are said 
to be scholars in their own country. 
This naturally brings us to the most 
striking peculiarity of Chinese govern- 
ment and civilization. It is this—that 
there is there no aristocracy, no feudal 
system, as in Japan, but that offices of 
honor and trust are filled throughout 
the Empire by men who have distin- 
guished themselves in the schools of the 
country, and have passed the rigid ex- 
amination prescribed. We should ad- 
mit that this is a superior test to that 
. of birth or favoritism, such as prevails 
in most Christian lands. Once in three 
years the students gather at Peking 
from all parts of the Empire to undergo 
a careful and thorough examination as 
to their claims for places of honor or 
profit. At the last examination some 
12,000 students were examined, and as 
there are but few prizes, we may ima- 
gine the fearful anxiety which may have 
filled their minds. Not until the morn- 
ing of the day of examination does any 
examiner know what students he may 
have put in his hands; thus every care 
is taken to guard against improper in- 
fluences. In a great hall the students 
are assembled. In it are some ten thou- 
sand small rooms or cells, each of which 
is to contain one student. Here for 
three days and two nights he remains, 
supplied only with paper, ink, and food, 
to write out his answers to the questions 
proposed. He must see no books and 
must have speech with no man. The 
examination lasts for nine days, and but 
twice in that time is the student allow- 
ed to go forth from the hall. Then all 
is ended, and in due time the themes 
are pronounced upon, and the position 
of each man becomes, for the time, es- 
tablished. Most of the themes, it is 
said, pertain to the literature of the 
past, and to the topics of government. 

The philosophy of the sages, as ex- 
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pressed in the “Four Books,” is the 
word of wisdom which commends itself 
now to the Chinese mind, and has so 
commended itself for more than two 
thousand years. It is no subtle, hidden, 
abstruse mystery, which few can or will 
understand and accept; but is so sim- 
ple, so true, so wise, that no earnest 
and true spirit fails to accept it. Briefly 
it may be said to consist of rules for 
the conduct of life, written down by a 
good and wise teacher; rules based 
upon a consciousness of Tight, and a 
heart in harmony with humanity. The 
man who first enunciated this philoso- 
phy of life to the Chinese was the man 
we call Confucius (Kung-fu-tze), born 
551 B. C., died 479 B. C. He was 
revered in his own lifetime as a wise 
man ; he is so reverenced now—not as a 
god. He assumed no divine power, pre- 
tended to no supernatural light, but 
said to men, “ Stand by the old truths, 
the old virtues which have been from 
the beginning; accept them, follow 
them!” He did not cry “ go forward,” 


but rather, “look backward, to see the 
divine truths which God made plain to 
our ancestors, and which he has indeed 
written in our own hearts,” 


* * * * * 

Leaving Confucius, who belongs to 
the past, let us try to get a glimpse into 
the great city of Peking of to-day. 

Broad streets, one hundred feet wide, 
run through the Chinese city at right 
angles, upon which are the great shops 
where the principal business is done. 
The houses are of but one story, built of 
gray brick; and often plastered and 
colored. Awnings and booths encroach 
upon the street, and much space is 
taken up by piles of goods, so arranged 
as to attract the eyes of the purchaser. 
Flags and streamers make all gay; and 
tall posts and perpendicular signs are 
covered with extravagant praise of the 
goods which the merchant desires to 
sell. These great streets are thronged 
during the busy hours of morning and 
evening. They are not paved, and the 
side-streets are narrow and neglected. 
Clouds of dust fill the air during a por- 
tion of the year; and particularly during 
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the winter-months, when not a drop of 
rain falls upon the light alluvial soil. 
Nor are the streets lighted; for after 
nightfall few persons go about. 

A police, armed with strong whips, 
endeavors, however, to preserve order 
and repress thefts. The fat of sheep 
and the oil of seals suffice for lamps. 
Fuel is brought from the coal-mines 
thirty or forty miles, and on the backs 
of camels, These are most striking and 
picturesque, as they are seen in long 
strings of a hundred or more, making 
their way across the broad plain. Car- 
riages like ouys do not exist, but small 
covered carts, without springs, and 
drawn by mules, are to be hired in the 
streets, as are also sedan-chairs. Com- 
paratively few ladies are to be seen in 
the streets, for it is not “ proper” for a 
lady to be going about alone. The food- 
shops are, as everywhere, most numer- 
ous; but the shops for clothing ma- 
terials are most elegant and spacious. 
The materials for clothes are cottons, 
silk, crape, linen, and woollen. But the 
woollen goods are mostly of Russian 
manufacture. The shopkeepers are men. 
Tailors are men, and they also make the 
clothes for women—except those made 
at home. 

Rice and tea are the great articles of 
diet here as in all China; but beef, mut- 
ton, pork, and chickens, are considerably 
used ; pork being the principal meat of 
the lower classes. 

Unlike our cities, Peking is rife with 
rural sounds; for geese, ducks, chickens, 
pigs, dogs, cats, and many kinds of 
birds, are kept alive and in cages for 
sale, and their various voices add con- 
siderably to the din of a great city. 

It is not uncommon to see various 
avocations carried on in the open street. 
The barber twangs his tools, and pre- 
pares to plat the tails, shave the head, 
smooth the eyebrows, &c., &c.; a cook 
under his broad umbrella fries and 
stews to tickle the taste of some hungry 
Chinaman ; a fortune-teller is ready to 
tell what he thinks you want to know ; 
a medical man is not above givirg you 
a dose in the street for a quarter of a 
dollar; an itinerant bookseller will sup- 
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ply you with the “ Classics” or with a 
love-song for a few cash ; and here too, 
as elsewhere, wretched beggars ply their 
wretched trade, and so wear out their 
wretched lives. 

A very considerable manufacture and 
trade goes on in lanterns, which are 
made of every conceivable pattern and 
price. They are often of the finest 
silk, and three or four feet high, exqui- 
sitely painted, and sometimes ornament- 
ed with movable figures. The prices 
range from two hundred dollars each 
to a few cents. They are carried in the 
streets, and they are hung in the doors 
of houses. About the opening of the 
New Year (February or January) is 
held a “Feast of Lanterns,” which is 
one of the gayest and most peculiar of 
their festivals. 

It must be known that all this vast 
population of a million and a half of 
human beings live upon the Court of 
the Emperor. The soil around Peking 
is a deep alluvial loam, very fertile in 
itself, but owing to the scarcity of rain 
much irrigation is required. With all 
the drawbacks of climate, most excellent 
vegetables of all kinds are produced in 
great abundance all round Peking, and 
farmers raise thirty bushels of wheat to 
the acre, and other grain in proportion, 
such as barley, millet, maize, buck- 
wheat, &c.; but a large proportion of 
the food comes from a distance. Nei- 
ther is there any commerce, nor are there 
any but small manufactures. The food 
and the goods are brought in from the 
more productive parts of China, and 
they are paid for by the proceeds of the 
taxes which centre here. 

It is impossible that there should 
not at times be great suffering among 
the poor and degraded; after a long 
and cold winter, it is not uncommon 
that men perish of want, and now and 
then the body of one who has perished 
thus miserably may be seen in the open 
street. The Government attempts to 
alleviate this suffering by the issuing of 
food and clothing; but remembering 
that opium and samshoo (a kind cf 
rum) vitiate these people too, we find 
that the recipients of Government aid 
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do exchange their comforts for the 
delirium of intoxication, and thus per- 
ish. I have been curious to know how 
far opium—which has been forced upon 
these people by English commerce—is 
used in Peking, and find the estimate 
of some members of the Embassy puts 
it at one third of the population. There 
are about one hundred opium-shops in 
the whole city where a smoke can be 
had; but its more common use is at 
home, and in small quantities. Few, 
they say, use it to excess; but in all 
cases it is pernicious, and the habit 
once formed, it is almost impossible to 
resist it. Intoxicating drinks are made 
from millet and from rice; but Mr. 
Secretary Brown states that in the 
whole period of his stay in Peking, he 
does not recall a drunken man in the 
streets ; and that brawling and fighting 
are never witnessed. Tobacco, too, is 
smoked as with us. 

I would like to impress it upon our 
people, men and women too, that in 
China, ‘where one may suppose they 
know something about tea, they drink 
it very weak—a mere infusion sometimes 
made in the cup; so that they drink the 
spirit or soul of the plant, we the dross, 
or coarser part. 

Asking one of the most intelligent of 
the embassy about the most thriving 
occupations of Peking, I was told that 
pawnbroking and banking were among 
them. Pawnbrokers are rich men ;— 
that does not seem to indicate a good 
state of society, but the reverse. Bank- 
ers may and do issue paper-money, 
which is in common use, redeemable, 
of course, in coin or silver. “Cash,” 
the brass-coin of China, is used in small 
transactions, and Mexican dollars are 
also acceptable; though most of the 
silver is used in blocks not coined, and 
goes by weight. 

A large part of the people—more 
than half, my informant thinks—live in 
their own houses; but houses may be 
hired. The rental.of an ordinary good 
house is thirty to forty dollars a year; 
though some few are worth, perhaps, 
four or five hundred. The pay of the 
common laboring man is thirty or forty 
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cents a day, and the wages of a good 
cook, man or woman, 1s some $12 a- 
year. This is not very luxurious; and 
as the wages of a good cook in San 
Francisco is some $300 a-year, we need 
not wonder if California soon swarms 
with enterprising Chinese, who in a year 
or so will return millionaires. But will 
they be better or happier then than now ? 

Dress, that most interesting matter, 
seems not to be regulated by law, but 
rather by custom. Silk is a favorite 
wear for men as well as for women; 
and the fashion of garments changes 
but little from year to year. The sleeve 
may be wider or narrower, the skirt 
longer or shorter, but the violent trans- 
formations invented in Paris, do not pre- 
vail in Peking. There is no Palais 
Royal in that city, and women do not 
astonish the world with clothes in their 
Bois de Boulogne, as they do in Paris 
Silk, that most beautiful of fabrics, is 
an invention of the Chinese, and from 
them has spread over the world, until 
now France rivals and excels them in 
its production. 

There are many bookshops in Pe- 
king, and many books are sold, mostly 
the “Classics” of their sages, of course ; 
but books of poetry and novels also are 
much sold and read. One of the Em- 
bassy gave me these three names as 
their most distinguished poets—Li-Puh, 
Too-Foo, Wang-Wee ; and when I ask- 
ed if they wrote of love, he shook his 
head: “No,” he said, “poems about 
love are not written or read by good 
people, only by the bad.” I gathered 
that these poets wrote of the moral 
sentiments, and of rural scenes. No 
newspapers exist, and the Peking Ga- 
zette is only printed to give forth the 
decrees of the Emperor and the news 
of the government. But the larger por- 
tion of the men are able to read and 
write, and schools are very common, 
though they seem not to be a govern- 
mental system. Of the thousands of 
unsuccessful students, many take to 
teaching as a profession. A school- 
room may be under a shed or an awn- 
ing, and all the furniture needed is a 
bench and desk for the scholar and a 
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seat for the master; a good bamboo 
stick or whip is indispensable. In one 
corner of this most primitive school- 
house will be found a tablet dedicated 
to Confucius and the god of letters. 
The ordinary pay is half a dollar to a 
dollar a-month for each scholar, though 
in some of the more select schools it is 
of course higher. The “ Book of Rites” 
contains elaborate and full directions 
for bringing up and educating children, 
and great pains seems to be given to 
these. Nurses and governesses must be 
“ mild, affectionate, cheerful, kind, dig- 
nified, reserved, and careful in their 
conversation.” It is quite clear that the 
kind of nurses we intrust our children 
to would not do in Peking. Children 
must attend carefully to good manners ; 
they must be attentive, kind, and re- 
spectful to their parents and relatives, 
and, indeed, to all they come in contact 
with; must be careful of their persons 
and clothes, and must reverence Con- 
fucius and the higher powers. It is to 
be feared that many of our children 
would not be acceptable in China. The 
great end of education among the an- 
cient Chinese—and it is much so to-day 
—was not to fill the head, “ but to disci- 
pline the heart and purify the affec- 
tions.” Our plan is rather the reverse 
of this. While, therefore, we have worse 
manners, and ruder natures, we know 
more, and dare more, and do more; and 
so we shall master the Chinese as we 
have the brown-skinned races of Ameri- 
ca,—whether for their good or our own, 
remains to be seen. 

Much nonsense and many lies have 
been written about the Chinese, among 
them one that their etiquette is most 
elaborate and absurd ; that the smallest 
thing cannot be done without bowings 
and backings and ridiculous genuflex- 
ions, The truth is, that the Chinese are 
a well-bred and sensible people, and 
behave as such; that the manners of a 
Chinese gentleman are much like those 
of a well-bred man any and every- 
where. He is courteous and deferential, 
of course ; and much more general is this 
kind of man in Peking, it is said, than 
in New York,—more’s the pity. A few 
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other fables of this sort may be disposed 
of here. “ Rats,” we have from child- 
hood read, “are an article of food in 
China; ” they are so in cases of distress 
and starvation, not otherwise. “ Female 
children are commonly put to death.” 
This is not true anywhere, as a rule; 
and if true at all, it is only in some 
out-of-the-way and benighted district. 
“ Worshipping idols prevails in China.” 
This is denied by the Chinese ; they say 
the idol or image is only a reminder of 
the God or Spirit, just as our cross is a 
memorial of the Saviour; in that way 
and in no other. No one believes the 
image is a god, or can do any work of a 
god. So much for these libels, or trav- 
eliers’ stories,which no fair-minded tray- 
ellers now credit. 

How do they marry in China? and 
what is the position of woman? These 
vital and interesting questions are an- 
swered in this way: Matches are made 
by the parents of the parties, not by the 
parties themselves. “ Making love,” as 
we call it, therefore, is not a fine art in 
Peking. Children are sometimes be- 
trothed at a very early age. There are 
cases where brokers or go-betweens are 
made use of, and marriage is the result. 
The rule is one wife; and she is the 
legal wife and presides over the house- 
hold. But other wives are permitted, 
which may be termed illegal or left- 
handed; these rarely exceed one in 
number, but sometimes are two or 
three. It is not highly reputable, and 
is excused when the first wife proves 
barren. The great desire of every Chi- 
nese is to have children to sweep his 
grave and venerate his memory. The 
children of the second wives, however, 
are legal, and have precisely the same 
rights as those of the first. These 
second wives are sometimes bought for 
money, and are sometimes taken out 
of the public houses of courtesans; 
when their beauty or charms have fas- 
cinated a man. The sons who marry 
bring the wives to the father’s house, 
where they have their own rooms, but 
make one household. It is understood 
that women do not quarrel in Peking, 
but the fact needs verification. Most 
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women do not read, nor is promiscuous 
visiting allowed. They go out attend- 
ed by their sons, or by some male rela- 
tive. Nor do they go to the theatres 
with their husbands; but they may and 
do have special entertainments. Ac- 
complishments, such as dancing and 
singing, being some of the arts of pub- 
lic women, it is not reputable for ladies 
to do these things. They use white and 
red paint on their faces freely, which 
does not improve them in the eyes of 
Europeans, These women are said to 
be amiable, cheerful, and industrious ; 
such virtues their education requires, 
and such their habits of life seem to 
produce. These virtues, it is expected, 
we shall receive in large measure, in 
return for sewing-machines, india-rub- 
ber shoes, and lucifer matches. 

Small feet are still the fashion to 
some extent among the old Chinese of 
the upper classes ; but not at all among 
the Manchus, who are really the high- 
est race. There is a distinction between 
the two races, but they are gradually 
becoming merged into one, and may be 
expected to lose their identity, now that 
the outside flood is to flow in upon 
them. Some book-education is pro- 
vided for women, and books are pre- 
pared for their use, but in the words of 
Lau-Chau, one of their leading writers, 
“ The education of a woman and that 
of a man are very dissimilar,” &c. 
Woman’s influence is according to her 
moral character. ‘First, concerning 
obedience to her husband and to his 
parents. If unmarried, she has duties 
towards her parents, and to the wives 
of her elder brothers; if a principal 
wife, 2 woman must have no jealous 
feelings ; if in straitened circumstances, 
she must be contented with her lot; if 
rich and honorable, she must avoid 
extravagance and haughtiness, These 
teach her in times of trouble how to 
maintain her purity, how to give im- 
portance to right principles, how to 
observe widowhood, and how to avenge 
the murder of a relative. Is she a 
mother, let her teach her children; is 
she a stepmother, let her love and 
cherish her husband’s children ; is her 
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rank in life high, let her be condescend- 
ing to her inferiors ; let her wholly dis- 
card all sorcerers, superstitious nuns, 
and witches; in a word, let her adhere 
to propriety, and avoid vice.” 

“ Rearing the silk-worm and working 
cloth are the most important of the 
employments of a female; preparing 
and serving up the food for the house- 
hold, and setting in order the sacrifices 
follow next, each of which must be 
attended to; after them study and 
learning can fill up the time.” 

All of this, it is expected, will be 
changed with the introduction of occi- 
dental civilization, &c., &. We read, 
“ When the glorious sun of modern civ- 
ilization, the full effulgence of knowl- 
edge, the benignant influences of ma- 
chinery, shall” penetrate China, then its 
darkness shall vanish, and peace and 
love shall abound.” We read such 
things as this, and it is even said there 
are some who believe them. Is it pos- 
sible ? 

Asking one of the embassy if he 
thought our ladies handsome, he re- 
plied, “Yes, very handsome; some of 
them look like Chinese ladies.” These, 
I judged, he considered the beauties, 
Will our ladies take this as a compli- 
ment to themselves? While the wom- 
en of Peking are in no sense slaves or 
degraded into mere servants of man, 
they live comparatively secluded lives, 
and are not expected to, nor do they, 
sail out into the open sea of life. It is 
asserted, however, that there is less 
dyspepsia in Peking than in New York, 
and less wretchedness. Conjugal infi- 
delity is rare; for even if there were a 
will, there is no opportunity. 

Vice and crime exist in. Peking as 
with us; perhaps not more, though in 
the rural districts, if we can believe 
travellers, there is more outright rob- 
bery. The great vice of the people of 
Peking is the use of opium, which 
commerce introduced and English guns 
compelled them to accept, against the 
decrees of the Emperor. It vitiates 
character and undermines jife. We 
have no means of knowing whether 
its use is or is not on the increase; 
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but it is certain that all good Chinese 
deprecate it as an unmixed evil and 
pray for its extinction. But “ free 
trade” demands that it shall be con- 
venient to the consumer, and free trade 
is with some a kind of religion. Theft 
or robbery is the most common crime, 
and, except in extreme cases, is punish- 
ed by whipping. Death is the punish- 
ment of murder, robbing graves, rob- 
bing the Emperor, &c. It is of three 
kinds: first, and most ignominious, is 
“the cutting in ten thousand pieces,” 
or hacking to pieces slowly ; second, is 
decapitation with the sword ; and third, 
is strangulation, In Peking this takes 
place in the broad street of the Chinese 
city, in the presence of the whole peo- 
ple; and in the autumn, when there is a 
kind of jail-delivery, a large number 
suffer. Mr. Secretary Brown states, that 
he saw some fifteen suffer the two last 
punishments, the first being very rare. 
The executioners, who are a part of the 
machinery of justice, and are not dis- 
reputable, were talking freely with 
those near them. A vast concourse of 
orderly, grave people filled the street ; 
there was no shouting, no pushing, no 
oaths, no drunkenness. It was a sad, 
serious, dreadful time. Most of the 
condemned, either from long confine- 
ment or from being drugged or drunk- 
en, seemed but half conscious of their 
doom. Those to be decapitated bowed 
their heads, when a single blow of a 
sharp sword ended their lives, The 
strangulation was performed by a small 
cord being placed around the neck, 
which with a quick twist with a wood- 
en stick ended them. It was not a sight 
to witness twice. 

The justices or magistrates act us ex- 
aminers as well as judges. Lawyers 
» have not been invented by the Chinese 
mind. The magistrates are assisted by 
secretaries—a kind of notary—who from 
long study and experience are versed in 
the laws and usages, and who can give 
any information needed. The magis- 
trate hears both sides, he questions, he 
decides; apd it is said that much bri- 
bery is practised, and but little justice 
got. We can believe it, for even with 
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us, who have white skins and a very 
free press, it is thought to prevail to 
some extent. 

A few words upon the religior of this 
vast people—which we propose to 
change—may well end this brief paper. 
The ancient religion of the nation seems 
to have been an adoration of the powers 
of nature, and it would seem to have 
been one inspired by a spirit of love 
rather than of slavish fear. But its vital 
life had died out, when Confucius ap- 
peared to revive and prolong it. Con- 
fucianism may now be called the state 
religion, that most practised by the 
emperors and the higher classes. It is 
a kind of mild rationalism, and is not 
aggressive. No missionary of Confu- 
cianism has ever appeared, so far as I 
know, in America, proposing to convert 
us to that faith. 

The reverence or worship of ance _rs 
can hardly be called a religion, though 
it is like one in that it is observed with 
certain rites. Tablets in honor of the 
dead are set up in every house over a 
sort of family altar; and at certain 
times flowers are offered and paper- 
money is burned at these shrines, The 
graves of the departed are also visited 
and are carefully kept. These graves 
are everywhere, all over China, in the 
middle of fields, and by the highways 
and byways. ‘ China is a great grave- 
yard,” said Secretary Brown. Why do 
you burn paper-money ? I asked of Mr. 
Fung. “ We believe in another life in 
a kind of Hades, where our friends now 
are; and we believe they want money 
there as we do here, and so we burn it, 
and it ascends in smoke.” This money 
is not the actual money of trade, but it 
is prepared and sold for this especial 
purpose. 

Two other sects prevail in Peking, 
that of Taou and that of Buddha. 

The religion of Taou (supreme reason) 
dates from Lao-tze, born 604 B.C. It 
teaches, or once taught—for it seems 
greatly to have degenerated—the exist- 
ence of a spiritual world, spirit-agency, 
and a migration of souls. The priests 
of Taou have temples where they live, 
but many of them wander about, living 
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as they can by the sale of charms, and 
are looked upon by the Confucians as a 
sort of cheats. 

The Buddhists prevail most largely, 
have a distinct: and defined belief or 
theology, a consecrated priesthood, and 
many and extensive temples. There is 
no weekly day of worship, but at cer- 
tain times and seasons great and impos- 
ing festivals are held, which furnish 
times for relaxation and devotion; of 
these the most important is in the 
spring, at the beginning of their year. 
A Chinese map indicates forty-seven 
temples in the Tartar city, and seventy 
in the Chinese city. Some of these are 
large and highly embellished, and are 
surrounded with extensive grounds. 
The most conspicuous are “The Altar 
of Heaven,” “ The Temple of the Moon,” 
“The Temple of the Earth,” and “ The 
Temple of Agriculture.” Near this last 
is a portion of ground set apart for the 
annual ploughing of the Emperor and 
his highest ministers, who thus express 
their profound admiration for the labors 
of the farmer, and their wish to propi- 
tiate the fruitful god. Among the hills, 
some fourteen miles from the city, is the 
great Buddhist temple of “The Blue 
Cloud;” where during the heats of 
summer many strangers and citizens 
resort to find cool rooms, verdure, and 
shaded walks. 

The priests appear not to be or to 
have been politicians, and the utmost 
toleration of sects has seemed to prevail 
throughout the history of this most 
ancient and wonderful people. The 
persecutions of Christians will most 
likely be found to have been the result 
of other than religious jealousy. 

The story of Christianity in China 
has never been written, perhaps cannot 
be. But the little we know is curious 
and interesting. It would seem that as 
early as the sixth century the Nestorians, 
spreading out from Syria, preached the 
“illustrious religion” in China, and 
made converts, But in the year 877 a 
fierce rebellion broke out, and Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans were 
slaughtered with the inhabitants, and 
no more was heard of Nestorian Chris- 
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tianity. Marco Polo, in the thirteenth 
century, mentions incidentally the pre:- 
ence of Christians in Peking. But in 
this century a vigorous effort was made 
by the Romish Church to extend Chris- 
tianity into the East, and John, of Mon- 
te-Corvino, appeared in Peking, the first 
Christian missionary. He had full lib- 
erty of preaching allowed him, and he 
met with such success that it seemed as 
if the new religion had got a firm root 
in China. But in the fourteenth century 
the Mongol was driven out, and.all that 
it had favored was expelled. Chris- 
tianity again disappeared. It had left 
no seed. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the Portuguese reached 
the shores of China around the Cape of 
Good Hope; the Spaniards followed, 
then the Dutch, then the English ; but 
none of them carried -Christianity as 
part of their cargoes. 

St. Francis Xavier, the friend of 
Loyola and the great missionary to the 
Indies and Japan, died upon the bor- 
ders of China in the year 1552 ; and the 
Jesuit Ricci succeeded in entering the 
kingdom in 1580, and at last reached 
Peking (1601), where he established 
missions, which, for some two hundred 
years, were allowed to labor, * and with 
much success, interrupted by various 
prohibitions and some quarrels, until 
on the death of the Emperor Kang-bi, 
in 1722, prohibition and persecution 
brought all to a disastrous end. The 
Catholic missionaries kept a feeble hold 
in Peking, sometimes meeting with 
a little favor, until in 1820 the new 
Emperor drove out the last of the Je- 
suits. A Protestant missionary, Morrison, 
reached the shores of China m 1807, and 
set to work to translate the Bible for 
the Chinese, and it is now to be read 
by them in their own tongue. The 
success so far of the Christian missiona- 
ries has not been very encouraging. The 
good they might have done has been 
annihilated by the vices and excesses 
of those traders and sailors who were 
nominally Christians. Yet it would 
seem the churches do not relax their 
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labors, and the last advices from Peking 
are to this effect : 

A letter in the Paris Moniteur states that a 
magnificent cathedral was inaugurated at Pe- 
king on the 1st of January, and that a solemn 
mass was there performed by the Bishop, Mgr. 
Mouly, in the presence of the diplomatic corps, 
the Chinese authorities, and the pupils of the 
schools. The metropolitan church at Canton 
is approaching completion. Mr. Medhurst, 
Britannic Consul, laid the first stone of an 
Anglican church at Kin-Kiang on the 25th 
of January. Religious temples appertaining 
to all the different sects are being erected in 
close proximity to each other; Protestants, 
Catholics, Anglicans, Greek Schismatics, Bud- 
dhists, Mahometans, disciples of Confucius, 
live side by side, with a perfectly good under- 
standing between them. Free worship is so 
thoroughly rooted in the habits and manners 
of the people, that even the Jesuits dare not 
show themselves to be intolerant. 


For all these centuries this vast Brown 
Nation has lived without us, and has 
developed its peculiar civilization of 
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mediocrity in its own ways, bad or 
good; now it is about to attempt to 
assimilate our systems and ideas, 
Whether its digestion is or is not 
strong enough remains to be seen. 
What we beg of Mr. Minister Burlin- 
game is, that he will see to it that with 
every vice we send them shall go at 
least one virtue, and that they shall 
accord to us the like fair treatment. 
Whether or not the peculiarities of the 
Mongol type will disappear before the 
Caucasian or higher type, as we believe 
it to be, or whether the two will be 
merged into one, remains to be seen. 
The usual course of history is that the 
stronger devours the weaker. Those, 
therefore, who wish to see the Pekingese 
as they now appear, must step into Mr. 
Brady’s gallery, and see the very admira- 
ble photographs he has made of this 
most peculiar embassy. 





WHAT MY FRIEND SAID TO ME. 


TROUBLE? dear friend, I know her not. 


God sent 


His angel Sorrow on my heart to lay 
Her hand in benediction, and to say 
“ Restore, O child, that which thy Father lent, 
For He doth now recall it,” long ago. 


His blessed angel Sorrow ! 


She has walked 


For years beside me, and we two have talked 


As chosen friends together. 


Thus I know 


Trouble and Sorrow are not near of kin. 
Trouble distrusteth God, and ever wears 
Upon her brow the seal of many cares ; 
But Sorrow oft has deepest peace within. 
She sits with Patience in perpetual calm, 
Waiting till Heaven shall send the healing balm. 

















TOO TRUE—A 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GOOD THAT IS IN SOME HUMAN NATURE. 


WHEN Miss Bayles returned from the 
photographic gallery, in the chill dusk 
of that November evening which fol- 
lowed upon the arrest of Abel Bellows, 
her already wearied nerves were further 
tried by the scene of tribulation into 
the midst of which she was ushered ; 
for no sooner did she set foot in the 
hall, than the school-teacher’s wife step- 
ped out to relate the exciting news, and 
to say how poor Mrs. Bellows had been 
moaning and calling for Miss Bayles, 
ever since the affair happened. 

“We are all sorry for her, and have 
done what we could for her, but she 
wants you,” said the speaker. 

“T will go right up,” said the artist, 
too much surprised and bewildered to 
care to make any comments; and up 
she flew, with her light step, only stop- 
ping to lay aside her bonnet in her own 
room before entering the apartment 
where Mrs. Bellows sat rocking herself 
to and fro in the Boston rocking-chair, 
little Toddle, with frightened blue eyes 
and uncombed curls, clasped tightly in 
her arms, the other children sitting, 
scared and hungry, gazing from afar 
into their mother’s face. 

“ Dear Mrs. Bellows, if I had known 
you were in trouble, I would have left 
my work, and come home to you.” 

“T always said it! I always said it!” 
answered Mrs. Bellows, in that sharp, 
high-strung key betraying misery and 
excitement. 

“What did you always say? Poor 
Toddle is tired, I know. Has he had 
his supper? Come to auntie, and have 
some supper.” 

“T knew, and I always said it would 
come to that. He can’t deny that I’ve 
said it a thousand times. I told him 
that would be the upshot of it, and he 
knows it. Ifhe didn’t quit wasting his 
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STORY OF TO-DAY. 


money on lotteries, he’d be tempted, 
some time, into worse things. But, to 
think that he should really rob and 
murder, and never let on, but keep on 
that innocent face about it,—oh, Miss 
Bayles, it sets me crazy to think of it!” 

As her friend lifted her child out of 
her arms, the woman pressed her hands 
on her temples with a wild look, which 
really alarmed the other. She saw that 
it Was necessary, in some manner, to 
calm this excitement; yet, even then, 
her own indignation burst forth in the 
question, 

“Ts it possible that you, too, accuse 
your husband ?” 

“Accuse him? What can I say? 
Did not the officers come into our rooms 
and search, and find in the back of the 
bureau, behind the draw, a piece of the 
very lace that was stolen? They took 
it out before my eyes, and I know they 
thought J had a hand in it, that am as 
innocent as a babe, and that never had 
disgrace in the family before. They 
found the tickets in the little draw, all 
them worthless things that he’s wasted 
good money on, and has been so foolish 
as to save up, as if to witness against 
him; they winked and laughed, and 
said that was where the money went to. 
What could I say? I’m his wife, and 
I’m sorry that Iam. He’s disgraced me 
and the children;—I want nothing 
more to do with him.” 

Miss Bayles sat down—for Toddle 
was heavy—pressing the little fellow’s 
cheeks and curls, and saying nothing 
for the moment. She had liked Abel 
Bellows extremely. Lowly as was his 
position, she had appreciated the hon- 
esty and kindness, the delicacy and 
genuine refinement, the pleasant humor 
and good sense of the man. His con- 
sideration fer her, shown in so many 
ways, had won upon her friendship. 
Her whole nature revolted from believ- 
ing that he was—that he could be— 
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guilty. Yet, here was his own wife 
accusing him—the stolen goods found 
on his premises! She could but recall 
that, since that tragedy at the store, 
Abel had not appeared quite natural ; 
there had been a restraint over his usual 
twinkling gayety; he often started 
when addressed—was lost in reveries, 
pale, nervous. Many times he had 
seemed on the point of making a com- 
munication to her, and then retired 
from the subject in embarrassment. 
All this she had set down to pecuniary 
troubles, and a conscience sore on the 
question of lottery-tickets. Did it, 
then, mean more and worse than this? 
Terribly as appearances were against 
him, the young lady could not consent 
to such a possibility. 

“¢We are spirits, clad in veils; 

Man by man was never seen. 

All our deep communion fails 

To remove the shadowy screen.’ ” 

She murmured this over to herself; 
yet surely the veil which wrapped the 
spirit of this simply shrewd, this kindly 
honest man, was as nearly transparent 
as human nature ever wore. She would 
not admit that she had been deceived 
in him. She would not even admit that 
he had, in a moment of temptation, 
done foul wrong to his own nature. 
She had more confidence in him than 
his own wife. 

Mrs. Bellows was narrow-minded, full 
of passion and prejudice, while the 
young artist had that intuitive power 
of reading others which belongs to 
genius. 

“Mrs. Bellows,” she said, presently, 
“let us not judge him too hastily. 
Whatever others may say, it is your 
duty to remain by him, unless he is 
proven unworthy. Do not take this 
sudden trouble too much to heart. I 
have the fullest faith that the cloud 
will pass over. In the meantime your 
children have claims upon you. They 
are frightened and uncomfortable. I do 
not believe they have even been fed: 
have they had any supper or dinner ?” 

The mother glanced at the cold stove 
in which the fire had been allowed to 
die out. 


“They ain’t had the’r suppers, 
though I believe Mrs. Wells give them 
a piece of bread and butter awhile ago. 
Til start the fire, and give ’em what 
there is; but, what they'll do to-mor- 
row is more’n I can say, for the barrel 
o’ flour was just out, and Abel didn’t 
leave me but a couple of dollars this 
mornin’ when he went out.” 

The sharp voice had sunk into its 
habitual complaining tone; but, as it 
said the last words, it trembled, and 
Mrs. Bellows burst out into a passion 
of crying. The picture of Abel, going 
out that morning so cheerfully from his 
home, which he was never again, per- 
haps, to enter, arose before her, arousing 
the wife’s tenderness, which had lain 
dormant before the storm-burst of her 
anger and reproach. 

Miss Bayles thought it best to allow 
her to “have her cry out.” Coaxing 
the little boy to be good, and sit beside 
her, she busied herself with the stove, 
where she soon had a fire and the tea 
“steeping.” Giving Matthew some 
change, she sent him out for a few eat- 
ables with which to cheer and garnish 
the table; placed Toddle in his high- 
chair, turned the gas up to burn bright- 
ly ; and when all was ready, took Mrs, 
Bellows’ limp hand and drew her up, say- 
ing, ‘“ Come, have a hot cup of tea. I’m 
going to take supper with you to-night,” 
and she sat down in Abel’s place, that 
the loss might not be so keenly per- 
ceived. 

“Oh, where is he? What do you 
think they will do with him to-night ?” 
asked the wife, piteously, dropping un- 
resistingly into the chair placed for her. 

“ He will not be very uncomfortable, 
I hope,” was the cheerful answer. “ His 
worst suffering will be mental: You 
can go and see him to-morrow, and tell 
him that you will stand by him, and 
take good care of his children until he 
is free to resume his place as their pro- 
tector, and that will be a great solace 
to him. I doubt not he'll bear the rest 
very easily, after he knows that his wife 
will stand by him.” 

“Ma, what makes you cry so much ? 
Is pa dead?” asked little Abbey, whose 
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mouth Miss Bayles immediately filled 
with a tart. 

“T know all about it,’ answered 
Matthew, the eldest, bringing his fist 
down on the table; “the boys hollered 
at me, when I came out the grocer’s, 
‘ Your pa’sin jail! Hooray! he’s took up 
for knockin’ Bill Connelly on the head, 
and he’s got to swing—hooray!’ Miss 
Bayles, what is ‘ got to swing’ ?” 

“ Never mind what the boys say, 
Matthew. Your father has been arrest- 
ed; but Ido not believe he has done 
any thing wrong. Innocent persons are 
frequently sent to prison on false accu- 
sations. It will come all right in a few 
days, and you must keep your temper, 
and not mind the boys. Don’t trouble 
your mother with questions; she is tired 
and sick, and I wish her to drink her 
tea.” 

With gentle artfulness Miss Bayles 
persuaded Mrs. Bellows into her second 
cup, and was glad to observe that some- 
thing of the wildness disappeared from 
her manner under the effect of its warmth 
and stimulus. She drew the mother’s 
attention to the wants of the children, 
helping prepare them for bed, and 
smothering Toddle’s call for “ papa” 
under a shower of kisses. 

As they were washing up the dishes, 
Mrs. Bellows broke forth again : 

“TI can’t feel to forgive him, Miss 
Bayles; you wouldn’t, if you was in my 
place. He’s weak, Abel is. He’s broken 
his promise more’n once,—and this is 
what comes of it. Oh, Miss Bayles, 
whatever else you do, never marry a 
weak man,—a man that can’t hold him- 
self and his family up, but is allers 
breakin’ down in the wrong place.” 

“Every body has some one weak 
point.” 

“ Well, a man ought to dea man. If 
I'd a stayed single and stuck to vest- 
makin’ in my native town, I'd a been 
better off to-day ”—and she looked dis- 
contentedly about the room. 

“ Would your heart have been satisfied 
with vest-making? Can you imagine 
a life without your children,—without 
meek little Abbey’s smile and Toddle’s 
fat cheeks and dimples ?” 
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“Don’t, Miss Bayles! You don’t - 
know what you're treading on. ’Spos- 


ing Abel is hung on the gallows: do 
you think I'll be glad I’m the mother of 
children then ?” 

“ But, he won’t be!” cried her friend, 
herself frightened at the picture. Her 
hands trembled so that she dropped a 
plate, which fell to pieces on the floor. 
“There! I’ve broken your plate. You 
must scold me well, Mrs. Bellows !” 

“Tt’s the last of the blue-and-white 
set we bought the day after we was 
married,” murmured the other, picking 
up the ruins, and passing her hand over 
them, lost in a dream of other days. 
“Abel was real handsome then,—so 
every body said.” 

She already spoke of him as of one 
dead. 

“ Would you like me to sleep with 
you to-night ?” 

“Oh, if you will be so very good,” 
shuddering. “TI allers was cowardly. 
I never rested well when Abel wasn’t to 
home. And this evening, somehow, I’m 
dreadful nervous.” 

It was a great sacrifice on the part of 
the young artist to forsake her own 
room and share the bed of the angular 
and unhappy woman, but her kindness 
would not permit her to do otherwise ; 
so she locked her own door, bringing 
forth her night-dress and a bit of sew- 
ing, and saying, 

“ You look ill and tired. Go to-bed 
now, if you feel like it. I will sew an 
hour or two, and then follow you.” 

“Tm too fidgety to sleep yet. I'll set 
here and watch you sew. What on 
earth I should do, if it wasn’t for you, 
Miss Bayles, I don’t know. You're as 
good as a sister—better’n some. [I'll 
never forget your conduct this evenin’. 
Abel allers declared there was nobody 
like you. I must wind up the clock. 
Only eight. It seems to be six days in- 
stead of six hours since them officers 
come in here and begun turnin’ things 
over.” Wearily, with sighs, she wound 
up the old clock, whose busy pendulum 
had ticked: away so many sad and happy 
hours of her life. When that was done, 
she looked about : “ There’s every thing 
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- in that bureau tumbled-up as they left 
it,” she said; and as she went to it, to 
straighten its tossed contents, the sight 
of it, perhaps, reminded her of another 
good friend. 

“T wonder if Mr. Dassel won’t come 
to see me, when he hears about it? He 
was always so fond of Abel and the 
children.” 

“Oh, Lordy,” she added, suddenly, 
sitting down, “now I remember it, 
them men said something about Mr. 
Dassel,—that it was him saw the lace 
behind the drawer, when he fixed the 
lock for me, the other day.” The hands 
of her listener dropped into her lap, 
and she looked up eagerly, at this, 
while Mrs. Bellows wailed on: 

“Tt never struck me what it meant 
till now. It must be that Mr. Dassel 
discovered it, and told of it. I did not 
think he would do it. No, for my sake, 
and little Toddle’s, I should not have 
thought he would have done it. He 
knew how much trouble I had already ; 
he was so friendly. If it had been you 
who found it, you would not have 
ruined us, I know,—and I thought so 
much of him!” 

The tone of this complaint, in a wo- 
man less practical and more sentimental 
than Mrs. Bellows, would have betrayed 
a dangerous depth of interest in the 
man ; but Miss Bayles understood it and 
the woman who uttered it, and whose 
tears again were falling in big drops 
over her sharp cheek-bones. 

“ He may have acted as he felt it his 
duty to act, no matter how personally 
painful such a’course might be. He 
certainly appeared to think a great deal 
of your family. Have you seen your 
husband since he was arrested ?” 

“No, I couldn’t leave the children. 
Some of the neighbors went with the 
officers to the police-court; they told 
me he was reg’larly committed to await 
his trial. I didn’t ask ’em the particu- 
lars.” 

“ Well, I shall stop, on my way up- 
town to-morrow morning, and see if 
they will permit an interview. I wish 
to hear what Abel has to say for him- 
self, and to tell him that you will visit 
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him as soon as you can get away from 
home.” 

“As to that, Pll think it over,” an- 
swered the wife. All the dissatisfaction 
of years was stirred up in her heart, and 
though moments of tenderness over- 
whelmed her indignation, her prevailing 
mood was more of pity for herself and 
little ones than for him who had 
brought them into this wretchedness, 

And, indeed, there was plenty of rea- 
son for her self-pity and anxiety. She 
knew that an unpaid note of a hundred 
dollars threatened to sweep off their 
furniture, much of which had been her 
marriage-portion, and to which her 
pride clung as the proof of respectable 
“bringing-up.” She had no relative to 
whom she felt free to apply for aid. 
The rent was behind; and had it not 
been, she could not pay rent in so good 
a house as this, should she be compelled 
to earn support for herself and three 
children. Then, the disgrace! Keen- 
est trouble, sharpest pang of all ! 

It was a long time before she arose 
from her chair, and mechanically re- 
arranged the contents of the bureau; 
then, with a deep sigh, she withdrew 
into the sleeping-room, and Miss Bayles 
heard her weeping beside her children’s 
bed. 

A new direction had been given to 
this lady’s thoughts by some revelation 
made by the owner of the bureau. She 
had been wakeful before ; but now new 
thoughts and suspicions crowded upon 
her so closely, that she felt it impossible 
to sleep. It was midnight when she 
laid down her sewing, and crept to-bed, 
without awakening the unhappy wo- 
man, whose heavy breathing showed 
that she had found transient relief from 
the care and sorrow which must beset 
her in the morning. 

Miss Bayles breakfasted early, that 
she might not lose too much time in her 
purpose of seeing the prisoner. One of 
the line of cars which passed the Tombs 
was not much out of her ordinary path, 
and as she alighted before it and ascend- 
ed the steps of that barbaric building 
for the first time, she realized something 
of the shame, wickedness, and despair 
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which hung about it and over it like a 
stifling atmosphere. 

Obtaining permission to see Abel 
Bellows, she was ushered into the damp 
room, by whose grated door the prison- 
er was sitting. 

“ Oh, is it you, Miss Bayles,” he said, 
holding out his hand and smiling; yet 
she knew that, pleased as he was at 
seeing her, his first thought had been 
of his wife. “I might have known it. 
You’re not made of the stuff that fades 
in washing.” 

“T come to bring you your wife’s 
love, and to say that she will be around 
to see you as soon as she can get some 
of the neighbors to mind the children.” 

“ She don’t believe it, then ?” 

Her eyes sank before his eager look ; 
she was truth itself, and could not de- 
clare that the wife did not accuse her 
husband. 

“She hopes it is not so,—so we all 
do, Mr. Bellows.” 

“ Hope—hope!” said the man, sar- 
castically,—“ do I look guilty? Don’t 
be afraid! Look at me well, and say, 
—for you are honest and true, Miss 
Bayles,—the best woman I know.” 

She did look full into his eyes, and 
answered him, 

“ You do not look guilty, Mr. Bellows, 
and I, for one, do not think you so. I 
have come to offer my services,—to ask 
what I can do for you. Shall I get you 
a lawyer?” 

“Be kind to my wife and babies, Miss 
Bayles. I know I have left them in a 
tight place. If I should be kept here 
long I don’t know what in the world 
they’ll do ;—starve, I suppose.” 

“ Not while my purse holds out. You 
don’t know how rich I am, Mr. Bellows. 
I’ve earned a good deal of money at Mrs. 
Grizzle’s, and I certainly shan’t let my 
friends come to hunger, while there’s 
any left.” 

“Thank you; I believe what you 
say ;’—there was a choking in Abel’s 
throat, which he got rid of by a little 
cough, and then asked, the tears in his 
eyes, but laughing—“ How’s Toddle ? 
and the other young ones ?” 

“ All well. Toddle would hardly be 
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satisfied to go to-bed without papa, last 
night.” 

“ Nobody to say ‘ Blow the Bellows’ 
to him—poor little man! This Bellows 
is blowed up, at last, Miss Bayles, I 
know who has done it, and I know he 
may prevail,—’twon’t be the first time 
an innocent man has suffered.” 

“Who first accused you or suspected 
you?” 

“Mr. Dassel. It seems he suspected 
me from the first. You can find the 
whole thing in the morning-papers, I 
spose. Read the report, and tell me, 
next time you come, what you think 
of it. He had reason to suspect me, 
from some slight betrayal I made, and 
he pretended friendship with my family, 
in order to have an opportunity to 
watch me, and prove or disprove his 
suspicions. It seems he had a pair of 
sleeve-buttons stolen from his desk at 
the time, and he learned that I had one 
of them, if not both. He found the 
button in the clock, when he went to 
wind it up, and in fixing the locks of 
the bureau, at my wife’s request, he de- 
tected a piece of lace hidden between 
the draw and the back. In the mean- 
time he had discovered that, though 
not otherwise dissipated, I spent a great 
deal on lotteries, and had got myself in 
debt. Borden & De Witt believe I’m 
guilty. They believe every thing Mr. 
Dassel says.” 

“ He has the gift of winning people's 
hearts.” 

“ Not yours, Miss Bayles.” 

“ No, indeed,” blushing ; “ but I have 
admired him, and been singularly inter- 
ested in him.” 

“So have I. The next time you come 
I want to talk it over.” 

“But I must go now. What can I 
do for you?” 

“You’ve done all you can, in being 
good to my family,—and God bless you 
for it. There’s front seats up above for 
such as you, Miss Bayles.” 

Miss Bayles had reasons for believing 
in the porter’s innocence of which he 
was not aware. Disagreeable as it 
would be for her, a lady, to appear upon 
the witness-stand, she resolved that she 
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would do it, if her testimony was likely 
to benefit Abel, as she believed it would. 
In the meantime, with the generosity 
of a most noble and womanly nature, 
she took his family under her protec- 
tion, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CAMFLIA IN THE HAIR MEANS “YES,” 


Wuen the family-circle is once dis- 
turbed, either by the withdrawal of one 
of its precious links or the addition of 
a stranger, how seldom is it again per- 
fectly reunited in the same happy per- 
fection as before! The Camerons had 
dwelt peculiarly in an atmosphere of 
love and peace. The parents, setting 
the example of mutual love and atten- 
tion, bringing the rich stores of taste 
and cultivation into the service of their 
home, to beautify and spiritualize it, 
had drawn forth all the wealth of affec- 
tion of which their children were ca- 
pable. 

Then, as we have seen, the misfortune 
of the youngest daughter had singled 
her out for the zealous and never-weary- 
ing service of love. Even the old ser- 
vants fell under the influence of the 
universal spirit, performing their duties 
con amore, as far as the household was 
concerned, whatever their private 
wranglings may have been. The air of 
the house was so pervaded by this de- 
lightful influence, that no one could 
cross its threshold without becoming 
aware of the charm. People always 
liked to visit the Camerons. Some said 
Mrs, Cameron was a good housekeeper ; 
others that the gentleman of the house 
was so efficient in helping to entertain 
company ; and again, that “they were 
such a sweet family;” but, however 
each one explained it to his or her satis- 
faction, the fact was there—it was a 
pleasant home, the abode of happiness. 

Since the breaking of Lissa’s engage- 
ment, there had come a change. Each 


member of the circle was kinder, if pos- 
sible, to the others than before; but 
Robbie’s absence was keenly felt ; and, 
in the depths of their hearts, father and 
mother mourned over the bitter experi- 
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ence which had so early fallen upon 
Elizabeth’s warm, truthful nature, 
They felt momentary spasms of hate 
and aversion for the man who had 
caused her mortification and suffering, 
which, again, would leave them, under 
the irresistible influence of his candor, 
the spell of his accomplishments and 
grace; while, even had the feeling of 
dislike been permanent, they would 
have fought against it for Milla’s sake. 

Whether Louis Dassel were worthy 
or not; whether, as Lissa had begged 
her mother to observe, he had a selfish 
object in view, or really loved, as he 
seemed to, the fragile and exquisite 
creature who clung to him like the 
morning-glory to its pillar, certain it 
was that Milla’s existence was bound to 
his, and that she would wither like that 
delicate vine if torn from the embrace 
into which her nature had grown. 

At first they had designed to be very 
prudent, very reserved—to hold Milla 
in check, and permit no sudden ripen- 
ing of her attachment; but the foot- 
hold which Louis had established in 
the family, and maintained for so long, 
made it difficult to adopt another man- 
ner to him now, unless the friendship 
were absolutely broken. For a few 
days he had remained grave, pressed 
down by sorrow and embarrassment, 
scarcely venturing to call; and then 
Milla had grown languid, lost her new 
bloom, and was so evidently dissatis- 
fied and ill, that the anxious parents 
were fain to encourage Louis to resume 
his former relations. The feelings of 
Elizabeth must be sacrificed to the wel- 
fare of that frail blossom which had 
drawn already its bloom and perfume 
from the soil of their self-abnegation. 

And thus the change came into the 
home atmosphere—still loving, more 
devoted than ever, but no longer peace- 
ful. 

Only a mother can enter into Mrs. 
Cameron’s trials, and comprehend the 
conflicting feelings with which she 
strove to make up to Elizabeth, by the 
doubling of her own tenderness, for that 
indulgence which she was compelled to 
extend to Milla. 
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Milla’s education, doubtless, had not 
been what it should have been. Her 
friends had erred, through too much 
love; Mrs. Cameron saw the error too 
late to remedy it. Sheltered, with ex- 
treme and jealous caution, from every 
cold breath of the outside world which 
might breathe upon her sensitiveness, 
she was unfitted for the least adversity. 
Repaying the fond attentions of her 
relatives by a passionate, impulsive 
affection, they had not been able to see 
that they had fostered the weed of self- 
ishness along with the heavenly flower, 
until her conduct in this new phase of 
life betrayed it. Even now it seemed 
so much the thoughtless waywardness 
of a child, that they loved her and pitied 
her, and could not bring themselves to 
train her to the stern realities of duty. 
If Louis did love her, if she was so 
blessed in his society, it was, after all, a 
happier fate than they had dared to 
anticipate for her. Surely, Louis—no 
boy, but a man tried in suffering, know- 
ing himself and her, patient, calm, wise- 
ly tender—would be a husband out of 
ten thousand for their afflicted darling. 

Thus with trembling hopes the pa- 
rents solaced their fears, Elizabeth, 
too, putting aside her own feelings, 
looked at the matter in the same light, 
praying secretly that such might be the 
truth. Cheerfully, gladly would she 
have given up all to Milla, though her 
life had gone with it, did she feel unfal- 
tering confidence in the man she had 
once, and still, loved. The vague un- 
easiness which she felt, which lay about 
all her thoughts like a cloud, she could 
not show to others. She could only 
watch and pray. 

Elizabeth was not quite a_ saint. 
Noble and generous to a fault, she was 
mortal, and felt the pangs of jealousy, 
the loneliness of unmated youth. There 
were times, as we have said, when her 
mood was reckless or despairing, as on 
the day of the invitation to Miss Bulbous’ 
party. How could she bear it? Had not 
he borne her over all the rough places of 
a foreign tongue, and taught her soul 
to float on the river of Goethe’s song ? 
They had read “ Faust” together, with 
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the marvellous skill of Louis interpret- 
ing each separate character, and giving 
to the poet’s utterance even more than 
its own rich meanings. Was she a 
statue to sit near and hear them dis- 
coursing to each other the impassioned 
tendernesses of Faust and Margaret ?— 
and, somehow, as she mused, Dassel 
seemed not Faust, but Mephistopheles, 
and she thought of her brother’s com- 
munication, and shuddered. 

Mingled feelings like these had sent 
her forth on that impetuous drive and 
into the very arms, as it were, of Sam 
Grizzle’s declaration. Now she stood 
in her own chamber, panting, like a 
hunted deer, while Sam, slamming the 
gate loudly in the strength of his sud- 
den exultation, stood before his mother, 
luminous as a pumpkin-lantern. 

“ For the lord-sake, Sammy, how did 
you and Miss Lissa happen to be out 
a-ridin’ together? I thought I saw you 
goin’ off with Miss Bulbous?” - 

“So you did, mother. But she got 
tired of me, and shoved me off on to 
Miss Cameron.” 

“ You seem to think it a good joke.” 

“Golly, mother, it is the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to me.” 

“No! you don’t say? I declare, Sam, 
you hain’t really had the spunk ! ” 

“You don’t think I’m such a fool as 
to let a chance like that slip? Whena 
fellah’s alone with the girl he likes, he’d 
be a ninny not to take advantage of 
that circumstance.” 

“Of course,Sammy. But I r’ally did 
not think you had the face. How’d 
you get along?—what did you say? 
You ought to have been as flowery as 
them dahlias and crysanthemuns—said 
something rally genteel and nice. I 
hope you wasn’t awkward, as your pa 
was when he asked me. Laws, how 
well I remember it! We was settin’ on 
the horse-hair sofa with brass nails in 
the front parlor,—I’d been expectin’ it 
for six weeks, and was all of a tremble 
with its being eleven o’clock at night, 
and he not speakin’ for an hour, and 
thinkin’ every minute that pa’d rap on 
the chamber-floor, and al] of a sudden 
says he: ‘Malvina!’ and ‘Oh dear,’ 
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says I, ‘Mr. Grizzle, what?’ and says 
he, ‘How do you like the name of 
Grizzle?’ and I said, all of a tremble, 
that he knew it was a favorite name of 
mine, and then, what do you think he 
went on—‘ Because,’ said he, ‘me and 
my partner was goin’ to get a sign 
painted, and we’re undecided whether 
to have it “ Wigg & Grizzle,” or “ Wigg 
& Co.” Wigg don’t think Grizzle’s a 
purty name for gilt letters; but if you 
like it, Malvina, that’s enough.’ I was 
mad as a hop-toad, and got right up, 
for the clock was strikin’, and I knew 
Td get a scoldin’ in the mornin’, but 
he put his arm around me and pulled 
me down again, and says he, ‘ ’Tain’t as 
sweet a name as your’n, Malvina, but 
if you’ll exchange your’n for it, I'll have 
it painted on that sign in big gold let- 
ters as bright as the sun.’ ” 

“ Well,” said Sam, who had been lis- 
tening rather restlessly, “I should call 
that decidedly neat, mother,—not at all 
awkward. Sho! I remember that sign, 
—the same we had over the store in 
Greenwich-street.” 

“But what did Miss Cameron say, 
Sammy ?” 

The pride of Rose Villa kicked a 
yellow crysanthemum in the face, smiled, 
and looked foolish. 

“* What did she say? You don’t look 
as if she’d give you the mitten. Did 
she say ‘ yes,’ out and out ?” 

“Well, no. She’s to give me an 
answer to-night.” 

“Then it’s as good as yes, for girls 
are mighty short and crusty when they 
mean no. It don’t take ’em half so 
long to say no, as it does to give con- 
sent. It’s their nature to hold back, 
Sammy. Law! when your pa really 
did ask, after keepin’ me waitin’ a). 
winter, you’d better believe I didn’t 
jump into his arms for the askin’, 
’*Twas a full week before that matter of 
the sign was settled.” 

Sam said nothing of the vehement 
refusal he had at first received ; in fact, 
it appeared to him of no consequence 
compared with the last sentence spoken 
by Miss Cameron. 

“She ain’t nigh as well off as you, 


Sammy, but she’s the most lady-like 
girl I know, and so sweet and good. 
I’ve been right-down jealous of Mrs, 
Cameron with them two sweet giris, 
and if she’ll give one of ’em to us, they 
shan’t have reason to repent it, my boy. 
No, indeed! Lissa Cameron will step 
right into our hearts as well as our 
house. Sammy, son, I’m proud of you. 
—I wish your pa was to home to hear 
the news,”—and Mrs. Grizzle wiped her 
eyes, and beamed afresh upon her dar- © 
ling. 

“ But, mother, please don’t say a word 
about it yet. Of course I’m as good as 
accepted, but the lady hasn’t said the 
word yet,—and what if she should back 
out?” 

Sam’s eyes rested on the river with a 
meditative and melancholy expression, 
which rendered them perfectly beauti- 
ful, in his mother’s opinion. She did 
not see how Miss Cameron could resist 
him, and was not disposed to abate her 
congratulations. 

“T hope she'll give you a decided 
answer to-night, for I long to give the 
dear girl a good squeeze, and welcome 
her to my family.” 

“There’s Mr. Dassel coming over, 
mother. Let’s talk of something else. 
Somehow, I’ve been infernally jealous 
of him. He’s pumped me often, to find 
out what my intentions were; and I'd 
told him, quick enough, if I hadn’t had 
a feeling that he was trying to cut me 
out. But she told me, to-day, she 
shouldn’t marry him. TI tell you, I 
breathed easier after that! I don’t see 
how any girl can resist him, if he’s a 
mind to make himself agrecable. Some- 
times I’m in love with him myself.” 

“So be I,” said the good matron, 
laughing and flushing. “ He’s a born 
gentleman. He don’t forget to make 
himself agreeable to the married ladies 
as well as the young ones. Then, he’s 
so pure, and so womazaish in his feel- 
ings. There ain’t any thing bad in his 
gallantry,—which is what makes it so 
delightful. Really, now, he feels as nigh 
to me as if he was my adopted son. I 
scarcely think of his being a baron, and 
all that. Look at him now! ain’t he 
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beautiful, walking along in the sun- 
light, his hair and heard glistening like 
amber !” 

“Sho, mother, leave them compli- 
ments to the girls. I wish J was as 
handsome, though, and had such a 
walk. I’ve tried to carry my cane in 
his style, but I’m afraid I can’t come it, 
after all.” 

The object of all this adulation 
opened the gate, and came up to the 
group in his graceful, princely way. It 
would have been impossible for the 
coldest critic to deny the magnificence 
of his personal appearance, or to refuse 
to acknowledge the magnetic power 
which breathed from his presence. 
Those dark-blue eyes, so like a child’s 
in clear, limpid beauty, turned from 
mother to son. 

“ Why are you both so bright? Is it 
the sunshine, or is it some good news ?” 

“ We'd better ask you the same ques- 
tion,” responded Mrs. Grizze; “you 
fairly dazzled us as you came along.” 

“Oh, then it must be borrowed lus- 
tre. I’ve been in the company of a 
beautiful woman all the morning. She 
has been singing for me—German mu- 
sic and poetry at that,—and I’ve en- 
joyed it.” 

“Thank goodness, ’twasn’t Lissa,” 
muttered Sam to himself. 

“ Have you had lunch, Mr. Dassel ?” 

“No, ’'ve not. Mrs. Cameron waited 
for her daughter, who was out, and I 
came away just as the bell rang.” 

“ Well, ’'ve been waitin’ for Sam. 
So, we'll all go in now and have some- 
thing. I begin to feel faint myself. 
Sam and Miss Lissa was out a-ridin’ to- 
gether, you see, and both was late.” 

The fond mother could not refrain 
from this slight hint at the important 
affairs in meditation. 

“ Oh, indeed,” murmured Dassel, with 
a swift glance at Sain’s burning face, 
whose eye met his own with a look of 
mingled bashfulness and triumph ; “it’s 
a pleasant day for a drive; I don’t 
blame them for prolonging it to the 
verge of hunger.” 

“J don’t feel any particular amount 
of appetite,” said Sam. “TI could have 
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stayed out another hour or two as well 
as not. That horse Miss Cameron drives 
goes altogether too fast to suit me.” 

“Come along; my children,” urged 
the matron, going towards the house. 
“Pierre told me he was making chicken- 
salad for lunch, and I’ve been thinkin’ 
of it the last two hours.” 

“How fine it is to be one of your 
children, and be treated so handsomely,” 
remarked Louis, walking by her side. 

“ Really now!” she answered, much 
gratified. “I don’t see why I didn’t 
have a larger family, when I’m so fond 
of ’em,” she went on. ‘ But I hope it'll 
soon be larger. Daughters-in-law are 
the next best thing to daughters,—and 
I know Grizzle will act like a fool, he’ll 
be so tickled when he begins to have 
grandchildren.” 

Dassel bit his lip. He knew of whom 
she was thinking as the future mother 
of her grandchildren, and a little thrill 
of disgust ran along his delicate nerves 
at thought of the mingling of such di- 
verse elements, Would Bettine ?—could 
Bettine ? and he glanced aside at Sam, 
that new-made gentleman, with an ex- 
pression which would not have been 
flattering had it been seen. He laughed 
a little, sardonic laugh. If the girl 
could console herself with Sam Grizzle 
for his desertion, she would be better 
off, surely, in a worldly sense, than as 
his wife she could hope to be. 

How much remorse was mingled with 
this consoling reflection does not ap- 
pear. It was not enough to injure his 
appreciation of the salad, to which he 
did moderate and deliberate justice, 
after his habit; while Sam, quivering 
inwardly with excitement, found him- 
self cheated out of his usual excellent 
appetite. 

Susie was at the table, seated next to 
Mr. Dassel. He started, and changed 
color, when she, with a blushing shy- 
ness which betrayed the folly of her 
precocious little heart, leaned towards 
him, and slipping her hand into his 
arm, pressed it to gain his attention, 
and whispered eagerly, 

“Do you know, Mr. Dassel, if they 
have had a letter from Robbie ?” 
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“T believe not,” he answered, with 
some asperity. 

“Oh, please don’t be cross with me, 
Monsieur le Baron,” pouted the child, 
regaining her sauciness; “I only 
wanted to know if he had got safely 
across that great, ugly ocean.” 

Dassel muttered something to him- 
self; then, regaining his good-temper, 
pinched Susie’s rosy cheek, whisper- 
ing, 

“What interest have you in the mat- 
ter, little lady ?” 

“Oh, not any. Only he’s a neighbor, 
you know, and I—promised not to for- 
get to inquire.” 

“Exactly. Well, I will keep you 
informed. As soon as a letter arrives 
you shall hear of it. Probably there 
will be one for you also.” 

“No, there will not,” regretfully. 
“Robbie wouldn’t promise to corre- 
spond with me, though I asked him 
to.” 

“Unkind and ungallant! positively 
rude!” said the man of the world, with 
an amused smile. ‘ To refuse a lady!” 

“T think Robbie Cameron is very 
gentlemanly,” replied Susie, with some 
indignation. “I should not have asked 
him. I should have waited for him to 
ask me. That is what women must 
always do—wait, and be silent,”—with 
a little sigh. 

“Who taught you that, Miss Griz- 
ale?” 

“My own observation, Monsieur le 
Baron.” 

“Ah! but warm-hearted little ladies 
like you cannot always be so discreet. 
You made love to Robbie.” 

“Who told you so?” 
flaming up. 

“Who but Robbie? I’m afraid he 
laughed at you, my dear. If I were you 
I would have my revenge. Marry me, 
now, and show him that you do not 
care for him.” 

Susie did not hear this last consola- 
tory advice ; her breast was choked with 
rage and grief; to hide her tears, she 
jumped from her chair and ran out of 
the room. 

“ What’s the matter with Susie ?” 
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“T’ve been proposing to her, madame, 
and she runs away, in anger.” 

“Tf she was a few years older, Baron, 
—but you'll not wait. We're not all 
blind at Rose Villa. We know what’s 
about to happen. How curious it would 
turn out if we should all become one 
family, as it were,—wouldn’t it, now?” 

The baron bowed and smiled, glan- 
cing at poor blushing Sammy. 

That afternoon, when Grizzle, senior, 
came home to dinner, he brought a note 
from Miss Bayles to his wife, which said 
that she could spare Saturday to put 
the finishing touches to that lady’s por- 
trait, if the diamonds were home and 
ready to be painted. 

It seems Mrs. Grizzle’s jewels had 
been at Ball & Black’s for some altera- 
tions in the setting, and had not been, 
as yet, transferred, in all their costly 
splendor, to the portrait. 

“ Why, yes,” said the matron, reading 
the note over aloud at the table, “I can 
spare Saturday. You mustn’t forget to 
call for them dimonds to-morrow, Griz- 
zle-—and do be careful of ’em. They 
cost too much money to lose,—twelve 
thousand dollars in all, Mr. Dassel. 
You know you looked at ’em one day.” 

“You'll want them Monday, also, for 
Miss Bulbous’ soirée dansante, will you 
not?” asked Mr. Dassel. 

“To be sure. I forgot to tell you, 
Grizzle, about the party. Miss Bulbous 
gives one before she goes back to town. 
She said it was to be a small affair; 
but she never does things by halves. 
The whole neighborhood will be there, 
at least. Yes, I shall want my di- 
monds, and don’t you forget ’em, Griz- 
zle. Look-a-here, Sam, what are you 
going off before the desert for, I’d like 
to know ?” 

“ Oh, I ain’t,” said that young gentle- 
man, coming back to his chair. “ I was 
just looking out to see if it was fairly 
dark yet.” 

“Time enough, and to spare,” said 
his mother, winking at Mr. Dassel. 
“The Camerons hain’t finished their 
dinner yet. You mustn’t go over before 
eight o’clock. Are you intending to 
spend the evening there, Mr. Dassel ?” 
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“No, I think Pll take the next train 
to the city. Don’t wait up for me, as I 
expect to stay all night. I’ve business 
early in the morning.” 

“ Hurry up the fixings, then,” said the 
lady of the house to the elegant head- 
waiter, “or Mr. Dassel will have to go 
without his coffee.” 

The profuse and rich dessert was 
brought on; the aroma of mocha floated 
through the brilliantly-lighted room, 
whose windows, looking on the lawn 
which lay betwixt the house and Mr. 
Cameron’s grounds, were so private that 
the servants had not thought worth 
while to drop the blinds. 

In the meantime, a solitary watcher 
was looking across into the cheerful 
gorgeousness of those windows. Lissa 
Cameron had stolen from their dinner 
before the courses were half served, to 
the darkness and lonelinessof the library, 
which had not yet been lighted, and 
stood within the curtains of a window 
which overlooked Rose Villa. She was 
enduring the severest struggle of her 
life, save one. One other wretched 
afternoon she had been in a wilder 
tumult of conflicting feeling than now. 
As she thought of that afternoon, of all 
she had suffered since, of the future, she 
wrung her hands together in a silent 
passion of misery. 

The moonless darkness deepened, and 
Rose Villa shone out brightly. 

“They are warm-hearted,” she mur- 
mured, “and they will give me money 
to do asI please. I can change many 
things about the house,—soften down 
their vulgarity, after a time—and they 
will be very kind to me. I can relieve 
my father of my support, so that he can 
do more for Milla and Robbie. Milla 
can remain at home under mother’s 
care, and that will please Louis, who 
has always seemed so happy in our 
family-circle. 

“T shall never marry any one for love, 
and why not this good-natured simple- 
ton, and show Louis how I despise love, 
and can live without it? We will have 
a diamond-wedding, we will patronize 
him and Milla,—I will always be able 
to dress superbly. I believe with dress, 
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and a little more experience, I could 
shine in society. He would see it !— 
he—” but why follow the wild thoughts 
of a heart, which, in its misery, strove 
to gain a grain of comfort from un- 
profitable sources. 

The moonless darkness deepened 
about the world; it was cloudy—no 
stars were in the sky; look where she 
would, there was nothing bright but 
Rose Villa, nearly all of whose windows 
flashed with light. She leaned her cold 
forehead against the colder glass, star- 
ing out with eyes, which, if the hopeful 
lover over there could have seen, would 
have startled him. Suddenly the door, 
opening upon a side-porch, was thrown 
wide by a servant, and Dassel stood one 
moment on the threshold, tke full blaze 
of a hall-chandelier falling upon him, 
revealing the graceful outline of his 
tall figure, the floating, golden hair and 
tawny beard, the smiling, handsome 
face ; then the door closed, and all was 
dark; but she heard the echo of his 
step on the gravelled paths. 

“T shall die,” moaned Elizabeth ; “he 
has killed me.” 

She sank on her knees, because 
strength failed her, looking out into the 
night with strained, burning eyes; the 
echo of his step died away; she heard 
the shriek and uproar of an approach- 
ing train, thundering over the road, 
which lay, out of sight, along the river, 
below the lawn; then, again, all was 
silence and darkness, save the glaring 
windows of Rose Villa, which, like bold 
eyes, seemed to laugh at her agony. 

She knelt there in the shadow until 
the door again opened, and the hall- 
lamp, this time, beamed upon Sam 
Grizzle, coming forth, she well knew 
upon what errand. Oh, where should 
she go? what should she do to escape ? 
There was no escape for her. What 
mattered it? To get away—only to get 
away from this house, where he came, 
where Milla’s happy contentment 
mocked her !—yes, to get away from 
these maddening things, she would fly 
even into Sam Grizzle’s arms. 

That calmness which is of despair 
settled down upon the storms which 
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had tossed her nature. Presently she 
heard the door-bell, and Sam’s voice 
asking for her. If she had placed her 
finger on her wrist then, her pulse would 
have flowed evenly beneath its touch. 
She did not wait to be summoned, but 
glided out of the library into the par- 
lor, and said good-evening to Sam with 
a grave smile, which turned him beet- 
color instantly. He would have drop- 
ped down on his knees, at meeting this 
smile, had not Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
entered in time to prevent such an old- 
fashioned proceeding. 

Lissa had said nothing to her mother 
of the proposal she had received. She 
felt that her mother would disapprove 
of it, because she could not blind those 
loving eyes to the impulses which alone 
could urge her to accept it. So the 
parents, unaware of the fervor of Sam’s 
wish that they were otherwise engaged, 
and seeking to assist their daughter in 
the task of entertaining their stu- 
pid but well-meaning young visitor, 
exerted themselves to have him feel at 
ease, 

It was a dull evening. Milla came in 
for a few moments, but Mr. Dassel was 
not coming, and she had sat so long at 
the piano during the day that she was 
very tired and glad to slip out and give 
herself up to the care of old Sabrina. 
Sam was difficult to entertain. His 
mood was a mingled one, light and 
dark, like that new-fashioned triumph 
of cookery called marble-cake, and like 
that, on the whole, sweet. He answered 
with a broad smile to each and every 
remark, even when Mrs, Cameron asked 
him if he had noticed, in the evening 
papers, the death of a young gentle- 
man, at Yonkers, by drowning, while 
bathing. Yet, while his face beamed 
like a sun-flower, he evidently was ill 
at ease. Whenever Lissa’s eye by any 
chance met his, he made mysterious 
signs of distress, which, unstrung as 
were her nerves by the ordeal through 
which she had passed, struck upon 
them with the force of something in- 
tensely ludicrous. She laughed so much 
that her serene, gentle mother looked at 
her in surprise with reproof in her eyes. 
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Thus do tragedy and comedy play side 
by side in the drama of life. 

In the midst of her wretchedness, 
Lissa’s hysterical humor was caught by 
every trifle. Her father, with a man’s 
ignorance of a woman’s nature, was 
delighted to see his favorite so bright 
and well. Not that she looked as she 
did during those happy summer-weeks, 
when such a roseate atmosphere of joy 
hovered about her; but to have her 
playful and mirthful was a gain. He 
did not wonder at her being amused 
with Sam Grizzle, who might have 
made the Sphinx laugh with some of 
his agreeabilities. 

At last the silvery voice of the library- 
clock called ten. Sam cast a side-look 
of despair at Miss Cameron, and re- 
marked, 

“Don’t let me keep you up beyond 
your common time, Mr. Cameron. 
Somehow, I don’t feel sleepy, and if 
Miss ’Lizabeth would favor me with a 
little music, I could get along without 
your troubling yourselves,” 

The look which her father turned 
upon the guilty parties caused Lissa to 
beat a retreat to the piano. Her face 
was red, and her voice choked as she 
said, 

“T will give you one song, and then 
you must go, Mr. Grizzle.” 

Sam smiled as usual, and came for- 
ward to turn the music. 

“ Now, Miss Lissa, you don’t treat me 
fair,” in a voice which he thought was 
as low as it was reproachful. “TI shan’t 
sleep a wink to-night, if you don’t do as 
you promised.” 

Her hands ran over the keys, bending 
her head as if to read the notes before 
her, as she answered, 

“Excuse me, Mr. Grizzle, the time 
has been so very brief. I have not 
talked with my mother. I cannot an- 
swer you to-night. Please go home, for 
I have thought so much my head 
aches.” 

“But when?” persisted the suitor. 
* Come, now, I’m in an awful way—” 

“ Well, why not say Monday evening. 
at the party? IfI wear a cameliain my 
hair, it will mean ‘ yes.’ ” 
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“P}l send one over,” said Sam, 
eagerly ; “we've got lots of ’em in the 
hot-house.” 

“T shall find the flower if I need 
it.” 

“But that’s three more days! I 
shan’t know whether I’m standing on 
my head or my heels by that time. 
Why not say—” but Miss Cameron had 
burst into full song, and his plea was 
unheeded. 

As soon as she had concluded, she 
arose and remained standing, and Sam 
had nothing to do but to bow himself 
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into thé hall, which he did with a re- 
proachful smile, fixed, unhappily, full 
upon Mr. Cameron, instead of his- 
daughter,—but in his confusion he was 
unaware of the difference. 

“ Why, Elizabeth, what’s the matter 
with Mr. Grizzle? Does he mean that 
he has commenced an old-fashioned 
course of ‘sparking, by giving your 
parents permission to retire ?” 

Mr. Cameron was laughing heartily. 
Lissa kissed him and her mother quick- 
ly, and ran up-stairs to ‘avoid further 
questioning. 


(To te cortinued.) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE GREAT GAINES CASE. 


A LIFE-TIME LAWSUIT. 


“ Wuen, hereafter, some distinguished 
American lawyer shall retire from his 
practice to write the history of his 
country’s jurisprudence, this case will be 
registered by him as the most remark- 
able in the records of its courts.” 

So said the Supreme Court of the 
United States, speaking in the person 
of Associate-Justice Wayne, when in 
1860, for the sixth time, it decided upon 
an issue in the famous case of Myra 
Clark Gaines. 

Justice Wayne’s language was judi- 
cially careful. The subject of his refer- 
ence justified him in terming it the 
“most remarkable” in all the records 
of American courts. When he thus 
spoke, it had been for twenty-six years 
threading the tortuous path of the law. 
Commenced in 1834, it had been in 
every Court of Louisiana, and six times 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It had at times been represented 
by the ablest counsel in the country, 
and at other times by no counsel at all. 
It had enlisted on one side romantic 
and sympathetic enthusiasm, and on the 
other had incurred the opposition of 
most immense and perfectly honest pri- 
vate interests. It had divided the 
Court in the most irreconcilable and 


antagonistic opinions. It had been de- 
cided upon the same issues of fact, by 
the same bench of judges, in the light 
of substantially the same testimony, in 
precisely opposite directions. 

One woman had been the moving spirit 
of all this litigation. 

Her suit was a most audacious one. 
She attacked that most sensitive, most 
carefully-guarded interest, the possession 
of real property, and threatened in her 
efforts the overthrow of all that was 
stable in the ideas of law and custom, 
in respect to it. Her claim was for 
houses, lands, and human property, 
which had passed into the hands of 
hundreds of different owners. Their 
title could be traced back for years pre- 
vious to the commencement of this suit, 
without a blemish of irregularity. It 
had come through dozens,of hands, all 
of whom had bought and sold in perfect 
good faith, and without the shadow of 
suspicion. 

It was the one woman against five 
hundred men. 

It was one resolute claim for Abstract 
Justice against five hundred apparent 
Rights, fortified in every tradition of 
law, and every selfish interest of organ- 
ized society. 
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The evidence to support thé claim 
was as remarkable as the demand itself. 
At the end of twenty-six years of law, 
when Justice Wayne pronounced his 
decision, he passed in review upon alle- 
gations of fact running back into the 
last century. He inquired into the 
most private life of individuals, and 
analyzed their most intimate relations, 
in the earliest five years of the present 
century. Upon the view which the 
Court took of the occurrence or other- 
wise of circumstances alleged to have 
happened in those years, depended the 
result of this case. And finally, they be- 
ing determined favorably to the claims 
of Mrs. Gaines, her fortunes turned up- 
on the established existence of a will, 
which even she did not pretend ever 
had an existence after the decease of the 
testator, and the purport of which had 
no other proof than the recollections, 
after the lapse of more than forty years, 
of aged and infirm persons who remem- 
bered hearing it read. 

Such were some of the features which 
the learned justice pronounced “ most 
remarkable.” 

Let us draw from this tangled skein 
of real life, the thread of romance, 
whose remote end, silvered by Time, 
has its origin seventy years ago in an 
atmosphere of society and under a sys- 
tem of government so foreign that we 
can now scarcely realize them. 

We must go back to the commence- 
ment of the present century, and 
imagine ourselves in New Orleans, un- 
der the Spanish rule. The laws were a 
curious mixture of weak civil authority 
and decaying ecclesiastical control. 
The Spanish possessions, in America, 
were but an extra pawn upon the chess- 
board of European politics. New Or- 
leans was a true tropical city ; its popu- 
lation amalgamated from a dozen differ- 
ent races; its morals corrupted from as 
many different sources. Already it was 
the seat of luxury, for the great Missis- 
sippi rolled past its levées, then as now. 
Rich princes of landed estates, wealthy 
merchants and extensive traders, as well 
as proud grandees of an ancien régime, 
sipped sherbets under the magnolias, 
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Among the rich men of the city in 
this stage of its existence, whose ships 
were on many seas, and whose interests 
were recorded in the counting-houses 
of many cities, was Daniel Clark, a 
shipping-merchant and a politician, 
He stood at the head of his rank, a 
prince among a class whose luxurious 
and elegant life has seldom been sur- 
passed. Born at Sligo, in Ireland, an 
uncle in New Orleans, a bachelor—as 
all the merchants of the city were—had 
invited him to come to the New World, 
engage with him in business, and be- 
come his heir. The estate thus inherit- 
ed had been boldly and skilfully man- 
aged. Fortunate ventures had added 
to it, and illegitimate as well as strictly 
proper means had probably gone to swell 
the grand aggregate. 

This merchant-prince was a man of 
strong character, restless and far-reach- 
ing ambition, whose imperious will 
little brocked opposition, and knew no 
control except the code which a society 
composed of such as himself rudely 
organized and often violently main- 
tained. Justice Wayne, in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, at the 
term of 1847, described him as “ a man 
of no ordinary character, or influence 
on those who were about him. His nat- 
ural fitness to control became habitual, 
as his wealth and standing increased, 
and it was exercised, and involuntarily 
yielded to by all who associated or were 
in business with him. He was a man 
of high qualities, but of no rigor of vir- 
tue or self-control; energetic, enterpris- 
ing, courageous, affectionate, and gener- 
ous, but with a pride which had yielded 
to no mortification until his affection 
subdued it to a sense of justice in be- 
half of his child.” 

Such a character filled a prominent 
place in the political and social life of 
New Orleans. In 1798 he had acted as 
consul on behalf of the interests of the 
United States. When, in 1802, he vis- 
ited Paris, he was treated with marked 
respect by the French Government, 
which, having obtained the cession of 
Louisiana from Spain by the secret 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, was desirous of 
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learning its present condition and 
value. General Victor, on behalf of the 
First Consul, listened respectfully, in a 
confidential audience, to the statements 
of “the merchant from New Orleans,” 
while Minister Livingston, charged by 
President Jefferson with the delicate 
duty of negotiating for the purchase— 
“ outside the Constitution ’—of Louisi- 
ana, at a price not too great for the ne- 
cessitous economies of the American 
treasury, was full of alarm and watch- 
fulness at these intimate communica- 
tions. Active, and doubtless not espe- 
cially scrupulous, Clark, at home, was a 
perpetual thorn in the side of worthy 
but nervous Claiborne, the first Ameri- 
can Governor, who denounced him, at 
one time, as secretly an enemy of the 
United States, and who was conse- 
quently annoyed and mortified, when in 
the same year he was elected the first 
delegate from Louisiana to the National 
Congress. 

In the heated atmosphere of a society 
ruled by passion, this proud chevalier 
“became acquainted,” about 1802, with 
Madame Zulime De Granges, the wife of 
Monsieur Jerome, of that name. The 
latter was a Frenchman by birth, a 
“nobleman” of France, as was after- 
ward testified of him, but in New 
Orleans, in the language of Judge 
Catron, only “a humble shopkeeper.” 
His wife, who had married him at the 
early age of thirteen, was a Creole of 
rare and voluptuous beauty. They had 
been wedded, when Clark made their 
acquaintance, for about eight years. 

The relationship that ensued between 
the merchant and Madame De Granges 
can better appear by the facts hereafter 
recited than by a too positive and cir- 
cumstantial statement. We can hardly 
be charitable enough to disguise the 
truth as it must subsequently appear. 

More than thirty years afterward 
Madame Cuillaret, the sister of Madame 
De Granges, made her deposition in 
behalf of her niece, the heroine of this 
story. She affirmed that she knew 
Clark made to her family propositions 
of marriage with Zulime, “ after it had 
become known” that her marriage with 
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De Granges was void, because a previous 
wife, to whom he had been married in 
France, was still living. 

How and when did so startling a fact 
become known? What was the inti- 
macy between Clark and Zulime when it 
was discovered? A multitude of sug- 
gestive questions arise, and must be dis- 
missed. 

Some time in the early summer of 
1802, however, found Madame De 
Granges and another sister, Madame 
Despau, in Philadelphia. They had 
come, says the latter lady, by way of 
New York. In that city they had been 
diligently turning over old marriage- 
registers in the Catholic churches, hop- 
ing to find the record of De Granges’ 
previous marriage. Nothing of the kind 
had rewarded their search, but they 
were told of a witness to the ceremony, 
Gardette by name, whom they would 
find in Philadelphia. Hence their pres- 
ence in the latter city. 

Mr. Gardette was found, and was ex- 
plicit and satisfactory in his statements. 
He had been a witness to the alleged 
marriage. He knew the wife then 
wedded by De Granges to be still liv- 
ing. 

Was more proof necessary ? 
rently not. 


Appa- 
The wife of eight years felt 
convinced of her husband’s perfidy. 
The bond between them had been a 
guilty dishonor, not an honorable wed- 
lock. The rumors in New Orleans had 


their full confirmation. She was free. 

At this juncture, who came upon the 
scene? The merchant-lover from New 
Orleans. The consequence is readily 
imagined. <A private marriage was 
proposed, pressed, consented to, and 
according to Madame Despau, according 
to the Supreme Court, the ceremony 
was duly performed by a priest; the 
good Despau, M. Doisier, of Louisiana, 
and a friend of Mr. Clark, from New 
York, being witnesses, 

At this point let us consider two facts 
established—the bigamy of De Granges, 
and consequent nullity of Zulime’s union 
with him; and the performance of a 
legal marriage between herself and 
Daniel Clark. Both these have been 
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decided to be facts by the Supreme 
Court. Both were, at different times, 
vitally important in the decisions upon 
the claims of Mrs. waines, 

But the testimony in regard to this 
Philadelphia visit is not without con- 
tradiction. 

In the opinion pronounced by the 
Supreme Court, on the fourth appeal to 
it in this case—the only one decided 
explicitly against Mrs. Gaines—Judge 
Catron dwelt upon the testimony of 
Daniel W. Coxe. Mr. Coxe was the 
business partner and personal friend of 
Daniel Clark. They seem to have been 
congenial as well as familiar. Judge 
Catron described them as nearly of the 
same age, “ both proud, intelligent, and 
ambitious of success, equals in rank, and 
intimate in their social relations as a 
common interest and constant inter- 
course could make them.” 

In April or August, 1802, said Mr. 
Coxe in his testimony, thirty-five years 
afterward, a lady came to him in Phila- 
delphia. She presented, for introduc- 
tion, a confidential letter from Mr. 
Clark. The latter in his note charged 
his friend with the performance of a 
delicate duty. In brief, the communi- 
cation stated that the lady, whom Mr. 
Clark thus confided to his fiiend’s care, 
was about to become a mother,—her 
child was his,—care for her expected 
situation in the most tender and luxuri- 
ous manner. 

The lady was Madame De Granges. 

Mr. Coxe discharged the trust con- 
fided to him. Eis testimony concern- 
ing it is circumstantially full. The 
babe was sent away to be nu‘sed. 
Funds for her maintenance came from 
her father. She was comfortably reared, 
grew to womanhood, married respect- 
ably, and afterward appeared as a party 
in interest, in one of the many phases 
of the “ most remarkable ” Gaines case. 

Judge Catron was the steady oppo- 
nent, as Judge Wayne was the faithful 
friend, of Mrs. Gaines and her claims. 
Upon this testimony of Mr. Coxe, as 
showing the apparent motive of the 
visit to Piiladelphia, he dwelt with 
terrible severity in his opinion. He 
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declared that the wife fled from her 
husband’s companionship to conceal her 
dishonor, and not to seek for proofs of 
his bigamy. He accepted Mr. Coxe’s 
statements that these events occurred in 
1802, and that in 1803, when Despau 
testified the wedding took place, Clark 
was not in Philadelphia at all. 

Still, Mr. Coxe may readily have been 
right in his narration of circumstances, 
and wrong in his dates. Or there is 
nothing, indeed, to show that though 
Madame Despau did not apparently tell 
all that occurred during their Northern 
visit, what she testified to was true as 
far as it went, and the wedding did 
take place. 

Right or wrong, it is useless now to 
speculate. Presumption must be upon 
the side of Virtue. The daughter of 
Zulime has crowned her life-time strug- 
gle with success, and part of that suc- 
cess is the vindication of her mother’s 
fame, as well as the assertion of her own 
despoiled rights. 

More than that, her theory is the 
theory of the highest courts in the 
land. 

We go back to New Orleans. After 
the marriage, s1ys Madame Despau, 
her sister and herself hurried home, on 
the receipt of intelligence that the 
French wife of De Granges had made 
her appearance, and claimed her rights. 

Other witnesses afterward testified 
that they remembered some scandal of 
this sort. 

And then, it is saic, De Granges was 
regularly prosecuted. The evidence of 
his bigamy was fully established. He 
was convicted and imprisoned. Zulime 
had been waiting impatiently for this. 
No acknowledgment of her marriage had 
yet been published by Clark, and though 
they lived in the most intimate rela- 
tions, she did not occupy his house. 
But with the judicial proof of De 
Granges’ bigamy, she anticipated her 
justification before the world, and her 
accession to her proper rank in society, 
as the wife of such a husband as Clark. 

Foul accident! Just at this moment, 
when so much of happiness depended, 
De Granges escaped from his prison. 
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Treachery inside the walls had assisted 
him. The Spanish Governor, himself, 
was charged with connivance. He was 
hurried down the Mississippi, placed 
upon a ship lying in the pass, just ready 
to sail, and fled to France, never to re- 
turn. 

Zulime was not acknowledged. She 
was never known to the world as the 
wife of Daniel Clark, during his life- 
time. 

Afterward, this prosecution and con- 
viction were questioned by the oppo- 
nents of Mrs. Gaines. They produced 
in court the record of an ecclesiastical 
court-proceeding, in which a certain 
Jerome De Granges was charged with 
bigamy, but where the evidence failed 
to show his guilt, and he was dis- 
charged. This, they said, is the trial 
of De Granges. It proves innocence. 
It proves there could have been no legal 
marriage between Zulime and Daniel 
Clark, for she was already the lawful 
wife of a living man. It proves that 
the claimant of this property, the child 
of Daniel Clark and Zulime, was not a 
lawful child and not an heir to her 
father’s estate. 

All admitted that De Granges fled 
from the country. But Judge Catron 
intimated that persecution by powerful 
and wealthy enemies drove him away. 

The decisions of the Court, however, 
are written. They leave it to be in- 
ferred that there was another prosecu- 
tion in the civil courts, and though the 
record of it was never found, upon the 
most diligent search in every depository 
of records in New Orleans, still this 
was not conclusive against its possible 
existence, for the official papers of the 
French and Spanish Governments had 
been widely scattered and lost, upon 
the transfer of the Territory to the 
United States. 

The confidential agent of Daniel 
Clark, in the control of several of his 
large estates, was M. Boisfontaine, a 
refugee from St. Domingo, and appa- 
rently a gentleman of culture and hon- 
or. His relations with Mr. Clark were 
intimate. In his house, in New Orleans, 
in July, 1805, Myra, the daughter of 


Zulime and Daniel Clark, the Myra 
Cuark Garyes of the great lawsuit, 
was born. She was placed, imme- 
diately after her birth, in the family of 
Col. 8. B. Davis, the brother-in-law of 
M. Boisfontaine, and spent her child- 
hood in his household. 

In these years, it would appear, she 
never knew her mother. It was long, 
long after, and under very changed cir- 
cumstances, when the infant had grown 
to be a mature woman, before the 
mother and daughter met in recogni- 
tion. Her father she did not know as 
such. Perhaps in the dim memories of 
her childhood there is still associated 
the appearance of a tall and handsome 
man, who smiled upon her, kissed her, 
and filled her arms with pretty presents. 
But beyond this fading photograph on 
these delicate recollections of her earliest 
years, Myra never knew her father. 

His election to Congress, in 1806, 
took Clark to Washington. He parted 
from his wife, and sailed for Philadel- 
phia. Letters reached her, bringing 
news of his arrival. Then communica- 
tion ceased. Zulime waited patiently, 
but no word came from him. He may 
have written; it is said that the busi- 
ness partners of Clark, through whom 
his correspondence passed, suppressed 
the letters to his wife, and destroyed 
those which she gave them to be for- 
warded to him. 

At any rate, the relationship between 
the two ceased forever. Husband and 
wife, or lover and mistress; bound in 
law and purity, or led by license and 
passion ; their association dissolved, and 
was never renewed. They barely saw 
each other again, years after; and when 
they did, Zulime was the wife—truly 
and formally wedded—of another man ! 

Her sisters say she was “ hurt” by 
the refusal of Clark to acknowledge her 
as his wife. She may have felt that her 
relation to him was a pure and proper 
one. Licentious New Orleans might 
lightly regard the marriage-tie, or little 
care for its absence, but she was truly a 
wife.* 


* These were days of loose morality in New 
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The correspondence ceased. Clark 
wrote not, or his letters failed to reach 
her. She may have written—doubtless 
she did. He may have received them 
—perhaps he did, and tossed them idly 
by. 
At last there came a report on the 
wings of gossiping tongues that he was 
paying his court to a beautiful lady of 
the North. They were engaged to be 
married ! 

Stung to the quick, Zulime resolved 
upon a bold step. She followed to 
Philadelphia. She hurried to Mr. Coxe, 
and demanded to know the truth of 
these stories. She thundered in his ear 
the fact that she was married to Daniel 
Clark. She was his wife. Who was 
this woman who had won away her 
husband ? Where was the false husband 
who had been unfaithful to her ? 

Mr. Coxe smiled. 

Mr. Coxe asked for the proof of her 
marriage. Alas, she could find none. 
She searched for records, but they were 
lost or destroyed. The priest had dis- 
appeared. He had gone to Ireland. 
The witnesses were out of reach, and 
possibly beyond all knowledge. 

Mr. Coxe said, Why be so foolish as 
to persist in so absurd a claim? Why 
insist upon this idea, which you can 
bring no testimony to support? What 
figure can you make in assertion of 
yourself as a wife, if Daniel Clark, the 
great merchant, the powerful politician, 
is against you ? 

She saw a lawyer. He was probably 
a confidant as well as friend of Mr. 
Coxe. He produced a letter from Mr. 
Clark, announcing his engagement to 
Miss C——, of Baltimore. 

One against many, Zulime succumbed. 

Her daughter Myra would have 
fought and triumphed. 

There is a story that Zulime, sad with 
her lost and aching heart, stung with 


Orleans. Private virtue was held of little value, 
Scarcely a prominént merchant had a lawful wife ; 
yet none were without an establishment, a mis- 
tress, and, in most cases, a numerous family. A 
gentleman ofan older day than this, who knew the 
merchants of forty years ago, in the Crescent City, 
could then hardly count one, in thirty of his ac- 
quaintance, who was lawfully married. 


jealousy and bitterness, went to Balti- 
more, and followed her husband in his 
carriage to a party at the home of the 
young lady with whose name his had 
been connected. From her hackney- 
coach, outside, faint with fatigue and 
exhaustion, but filled with the fury of 
her scorned love, her eyes blinded by 
tears, her nerves quivering with excite- 
ment, she looked at the illuminated 
mansion, saw the flashing of lights, 
heard the swell of the music, the meas- 
ured tread of dancers, and at last—bit- 
ter, bitter sight !—the well-known form 
of the man she loved came out upon the 
veranda, and paced slowly along, with 
a fair girl hanging upon his arm. 

It was true, then. She went back to 
Philadelphia. 

A few weeks afterward she married 
Mr. Gardette.* 

Zulime was a Frenchwoman. 

Daniel Clark died on the 16th of 
August, 1813. The preceding illness 
was brief and severe. Few friends were 
about him. Boisfontaine, the agent, 
says he was continually with bim. 
Lubin, a faithful body-servant, was de- 
voted in his attentions. Mr. Relf, his 
partner, was near him in the last 
hours. 

What took place on the day of his 
death ? 

The establishment of Mrs. Gaines’ 
claim carries with it this statement of 
facts : 

Clark had made his will in 1811. 
He appointed his partners, Richard 
Relf and Beverly Chew, his executors, 
and made his mother, Mary Clark, sole 
legatee. 

But he made another will in 1813. 
In that he declared Myra Davis to be 
his daughter, and only legitimate child, 
and left to her the whole of his estate ! 

Col. Joseph Deville, Degontine Belle- 
chasse, James Pitot, and Chevalier De 
la Croix, were executors. All were well- 
known citizens of New Orleans and 
intimate personal and business friends 
of Clark. 

Such a will, it is asserted, did exist 


* This marriage took place in August, 1808. 
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previous to Daniel Clark’s death. It 
was entirely in his handwriting, duly 
signed and sealed. He had shown it to 
several intimate friends, read it to some, 
informed others of its contents, and 
spoken of its existence to others still. 
Four months before his death, says M. 
Boisfontaine, he spoke to me of a new 
will. Twenty-five days before his death, 
he said, “It is done.” Ten days later 
he handed a package to the Chevalier 
De la Croix for his inspection, in my 
presence, saying, “It is my will.” The 
day before his death he again referred 
to it, and said it was placed in his pri- 
vate room, in a “ little black case.” 

The end drew near. Under the fervid 
summer sun, the rich merchant was 
dying. Two hours before he died, he 
once more referred to the subject which 
seemed so much to agitate him. 

It was natural that it should do so. 
It was justice to his daughter—the child 
of the woman whom he had loved. 

In this last moment he solemnly 
charged Boisfontaine and Lubin to fail 
not in handing to De la Croix, when all 
should be over, the precious “little 
black case.” 

Then he became unconscious 

And then, says Mrs. Gaines—then, say 
the witnesses whose depositions support 
her—Relf, the partner, turned to the 
armoire, took up the bunches of keys, 
and left the room. Lubin followed 
him a moment after, and passed the 
door of the private room. He tried to 
enter, but it was locked. He heard a 
noise, as of rustling among papers. 

When the little black case came to be 
examined, no will was there ! 

Instead of it, Messrs. Relf and Chew 
produced the will of 1811. It was ad- 
mitted to probate; and they assumed 
charge of the dead merchant’s great 
estates. 

In 1812, Colonel Davis, with his 
family, including his little daughter 
Myra, removed to Philadelphia, and 
some years later he took up his resi- 
dence at a handsome place on the out- 
skirts of Wilmington. Here passed the 
later years of Myra’s girlhood. Her 
supposed father, though living in com- 
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fort, and even elegance, was a man of 
marked character, subject to serious 
outbreaks of temper, when provoked, 
and received at his mansion no very 
wide circle of society. Myra had a 
limited acquaintance and few intimate 
friends, At this distance of forty years, 
there are very few persons in Wilming- 
ton who retain a distinct knowledge of 
Colonel Davis’ daughter Myra. 

The current of life shifted. There 
came to her guardian’s home a young 
gentleman from New York, William 
Wallace Whitney. He brought with 
him ample letters of introduction ; but 
for some reason, Colonel Davis failed to 
regard him favorably. If he met with 
no very warm response in that quarter, 
however, he had ample compensation— 
he gained the love of Myra. 

At this discovery, her guardian grew 
fearfully angry. He forbade the corre- 
spondence between the lovers, He inti- 
mated that he had another and more 
distinguished alliance in view. From 
some of his disclosures she gained the 
first intimation that he was not her 
father. 

The correspondence, of course, con- 
tinued. At length Whitney wrote to 
Colonel Davis that he would again visit 
his house, and assert the propriety of 
his addresses, and claim from him an 
acknowledgment of his position as a 
suitor. At this, the wrath of the guard- 
ian knew no bounds. He raged and 
threatened. He would shoot the auda- 
cious lover. He would challenge him, 
He should not leave Wilmington alive. 
Myra became seriously alarmed. 

In this condition of affairs, she re- 
solved that she must meet her lover, 
and warn h*m not to come. This she 
must do in secret. She secured the 
services of a faithful servant, to take 
her, late at night, in the carriage to 
Wilmington. Retiring to her chamber, 
she waited till the household sank into 
quiet, and then hurried down to meet 
the old coachman. The night was dark 
and stormy. Rain fell in torrents. She 
had hastily gathered a slender supply 
of clothing into her trunk, and the ser- 
vant helped her carry it to the carriage. 
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In trembling anxiety lest the hounds, 
which had been carefully tied up by the 
servant, might still give an alarm, or 
that some other mischance should be- 
tray them, the frightened girl sprang 
into the carriage, and they drove silent- 
ly down the avenue. Apprehensive of 
pursuit, they fancied they heard noises 
behind them, They did not pause to 
open the avenue-gates, but pressed the 
horses against them, and burst them 
outward, Hurrying down the road, the 
turnpike-gate was closed and fastened. 
They dared not call the keeper, lest his 
suspicions should be aroused. A rush 
from the horses burst this new obstacle. 

Midnight had chimed from the old 
town-clock on Market-street Hill, when 
they drove into Wilmington. A light 
in the window of a familiar dwelling 
signalled the wet and trembling girl. 
An intimate female friend, who had 
been apprised of the intended flight by 
a brief note in the course of the day, 
was patiently waiting for her. On the 
breast of her companion she sobed her 
relief. So far, all was safe. 


Mr. Whitney was expected to come 


by the steamboat from Baltimore. He 
would land, on the river-side, at New 
Castle, five miles away. At daylight, 
Myra set out to intercept him. Not 
meeting him, she took the boat for Bal- 
timore, hoping she might see him there. 
Instead of that, he had set out at the 
same time she did, and they unknow- 
ingly crossed each other’s paths. For- 
tunately, her friends at New Castle de- 
tained him, when he arrived; and on 
her prompt return, they happily met. 

The guardian’s anger spent its force. 
He learned that the lovers were about 
to be married, in Philadelphia. Myra 
was of age. He had much to lose by 
declining a reconciliation. He offered 
her his home for her wedding ; and she 
gladly accepted. 

Early in the autumn, when (as one 
of the bridesmaids, at this distance of 
thirty-six years, tells us), the fires were 
lighted on the hearths, the+ wedding 
took place. 

The Genius of the Romantic seemed 
still to be the ruling spirit. The eyen- 
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ing was already far spent, and all was 
ready for the ceremony, when it was 
discovered that no license had been 
procured. The bridezroom was an- 
noyed, the bride trembled, the brides- 
maids fluttered with additional tremors 
of excitement. A messenger was de- 
spatched, to ride with all speed, upon 
the swiftest horse in the stables, to Wil- 
mington, to procure the license. But a 
stupid servant gave him, instead, an old 
blind animal, who stumbled and blun- 
dered along in the rain and mud. 
Finding a magistrate with difficulty, it 
was ten o’clock before he returned and 
the ceremony could proceed. 

Just as it was over, says the old lady, 
who was then the fair young brides- 
maid, the storm, which had prevailed 
during all the evening, ceased. The 
wind fell, the night calmed, and from 
among the scattered clouds the moon 
shone with peaceful rays across the 
lawn. 

Was it a premonition for the bride ? 

Mr. Whitney took his wife to New 
York, and they dwelt for perhaps two 
years at Binghamton, the home of his 
fainily. 

It was a season of rest before a life- 
time of labor; two years of peace before 
thirty of contention and struggle. 

Mrs. Whitney had learned her parent- 
age. From Davis himself she gathered 
that she had been deceived, during all 
her girlhood. Little by little, she 
pieced together the fragments of evi- 
dence, till at last the Truth burst upon 
her—that the wealth of her father, Daniel 
Clark, of New Orleans, who died twenty 
years ago, was justly hers! 

This Truth took possession of her life. 
It was her inspiration. It absorbed her 
faculties, and gave but one color to her 
thoughts. She took it up as the index 
to a life of exertion. Seized by this 
conviction, she has been, since that 
moment, only the embodiment of a 
Purpose, fixed, resolute, mad. She has 
been a thousand times thwarted; she 
has never failed. Against opposition, 
over difficulties, in spite of obstacles, 
she has accepted no result but Success, 
and never doubting that she would at- 
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tain it, thirty-four years’ battle has 
brought victory at last. 

Seven times, now, has her case 
claimed the attention of the highest 
court of law. First there was a decision 
in 1839, which did not assist her. 
Again in 1841; this was technical, but 
favorable. Again in 1844, with similar 
result. In 1847 she first gained decided 
success, Justice Wayne, her steady 
friend, almost her advocate, declared 
for the Court that her claim to property 
in New Orleans, now occupied by parties 
whose title came from Relf and Chew, 
executors of the will of 1811, was valid. 
He decided that she was the legitimate 
daughter of Daniel Clark, and conse- 
quently, under the laws of Louisiana, 
could not be dispossessed entirely, as 
the will of 1811 assumed to do. She 
must be “forced heir” to a portion. 
In this case, Chief-Justice Taney did 
not sit, a near family relative being in- 
terested ; Justice McLean did not; and 
Justice Catron, being indisposed, did 
not. It was the first decided success, 

In 1851 came adversity. Judge Ca- 
tron pronounced the opinion of the 
Court, unfavorable to every claim which 
Mrs. Gaines set up. A bill in equity, 
claiming the share to which her mother 
(Zulime) would, as the legal wife of 
Daniel Clark, be entitled by the Louisi- 
ana law, in spite of the will of 1811, 
was summarily dismissed, on the ground 
that she was not the legitimate child of 
Daniel Clark. 

To this, of course, Judge Wayne, 
joined by Judge Daniel, dissented. 

But again, in 1860, there was a new 
decision. In the interim, the destroyed 
will of 1813 had been admitted to 
probate, and this probate, upon appeal, 
sustained in the Louisiana courts, its 
contents being established by the rec- 
ollections of those who heard it read 
by Clark. This important point, gained 
in 1856, had claimed victory from the 
jaws of defeat. The whole case—law, 
fact, technicalities, side-issues, every 
thing—was reviewed, and upon every 
point decided in favor of Mrs. Gaines, 
Justice Wayne once more speaking for 
the Court. Justice Catron again differ- 
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ed, and the Chief-Justice (whose inter- 
est through his relative seems to have 
ceased), and Judge Grier, joined him. 
Catron’s opinion is most unfriendly, and 
reviews with caustic severity the appa- 
rently weak points in the claimant’s 
case. In summing up, he said: 

“Tf the decision in 12th Howard 
[his own opinion of 1851] be over- 
thrown, ruin must be the consequence 
to very many who have had confidence 
in its soundness.” j 

Relying upon it as conclusive, an 
immense amount of the disputed prop- 
erty had changed hands, and become 
vastly improved, in the intervening nine 
years. He added (this is directly denied 
by Judge Davis in the decision of 1868) 
that Clark was a ruined man at his 
decease. “ His failure was very large; 
his estate was wholly insolvent. The 
purchasers have in fact paid his debts 
to a large amount. Many of them are 
yet unpaid.” The property claimed, he 
said, “has probably increased in value 
five hundred-fold since 1820,” the date 
of Relf and Chew’s sales, whence the 
defendants derived their title: 

Judge Grier was scarcely less pro- 
nounced in his views. He closed his 
dissent with these vigorous words: 

“T wholly dissent from the opinion 
of the majority of the Court in this 
case, both as to the law and the facts, 
But I do not think it necessary to vin- 
dicate my opinion by again presenting 
to the public view a history of the 
scandalous gossip which has been buried 
under the dust of half a century, and 
which a proper feeling of delicacy 
should have suffered to remain so; I 
therefore dismiss the case, as I hope, 
for the last time, with the single re- 
mark, that if it be the law of Louisiana 
that a will can be established by the 
dim recollections, imaginations, or in- 
ventions of anile gossips, after forty-five 
years, to disturb the titles and posses- 
sions of bona-fide purchasers, without 
notice, of an apparently indefeasible 
legal title, Haud equidem invideo, miror 
magis.” (I do not indeed envy your 
position, but rather wonder at it.) 

The particular case decided was 
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against Duncan N. Hennen, of New 
Orleans, who held title for a square of 
ground, bounded by Phillippi, Circus, 
and Poydras Streets. This had come 
into his hands through the following 
transfers : 

1820. Sold by Relf and Chew, execu- 
tors of Daniel Clark, and attorneys in 
fact for Mary Clark, to Azelic Lavigne. 

1836, Azelic Lavigne to J. Hiddles- 
ton, 

1836. J. Hiddleston to New Orleans 
and Carrollton Railroad Co. 

1844. N.0. &C. R. R. Co. to D. N. 
Hennen. 

After twenty-six years’ possession, nine 
of which had been in confirmation of a 
decision of this Court, Hennen was dis- 
possessed by this decree. 

The decision of 1860 would seem to 
be conclusive and final. It was so in- 
tended to be. But Mrs. Gaines was still 
resisted. Once more, in 1868, her 
claims have been confirmed. Her old 
friend Judge Wayne, and her old—can 
we say opponent ?—Judge Catron, are 
off the bench. Judge Davis spoke the 
opinion of himself, Chief-Justice Chase, 
and Associates Nelson, Clifford, and 
Field, while Judges Grier, Swayne, and 
Miller dissented. 

This decision—seventh mandate from 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
—is surely final. Opening it, Judge 
Davis said : 

“It was supposed, after the decision 
in Gaines vs. Hennen (24 Howard), 
that the litigation, pursued in one form 
-or another for over thirty years by the 
complainant, to vindicate her rights in 
the estate of her father, was ended.” 

And in conclusion, he asked : 

“Can we not indulge the hope that 
the rights of Myra Clark Gaines in the 
estate of her father, Daniel Clark, will 
now ke recognized ?” 

Such is the outline of the progress of 
the Gaines Case through thirty-four 
yearsof law. The legal reader can turn 
to the books, and study the reports at 
leisure. Our sketch will be completed 
with a brief reference to the moving 
‘spirit of the long effort. 

Married in 1832, learning her true 


history, though not fully, soon after, 
commencing her suits in 1834, Mrs, 
Whitney was left, amid the pestilence 
of New Orleans, a widow in 1836. The 
yellow-fever struck down her husband 
in a few hours. She was alone, with 
three little children, a slender fortune, 
few friends, in the midst of actual ene- 
mies, for her bold claims had produced 
the most bitter opposition. <A fearful 
Duty stood before her. 

Somewhat later, she met General 
Gaines. He was warmly interested in 
her history; and he could not, doubt- 
less, resist the winning eloquence of her 
address, or her piquant charms of per- 
son. They were married, and thence 
till now the heroine of the story is not 
Myra Davis, Myra Clark, nor Myra 
Clark Whitney, but Myra Clark Gaines, 

The law’s delays were fearfully expen- 
sive. The little fortune received at her 
marriage soon melted—she had spent the 
whole of her husband’s estate. She had 
borrowed of his family, and she had bor- 
rowed of every one who was bold enough 
to listen to her persuasive voice, for she 
“talked the money out of their pock- 
ets.” Nobody could listen fifteen min- 
utes to her without sharing in her en- 
thusiasm and perfect conviction of 
ultimate success, She had feed the 
ablest lawyers in the land with princely 
retainers, when she had money; and 
she had more than once plead her own 
case when money could not be ob- 
tained. She knew the law perfectly. 
She had mastered details as well as 
principles. She knew precedents, and 
did not stumble upon quibbles. Once, 
it is said, she spoke two hours and a 
half to a jury, and won her case. 

Once more with a friend and part- 
ner in her struggle, she fought forward. 
General Gaines devoted his time and 
his fortune to the work. For ten years 
the gallant old General and his beauti- 
ful young wife planned and executed 
their campaigns together. She had 
youth, fire, and energy ; he had wealth, 
position, and a chivalrous devotion to 
her cause. 

Should you search over the files of 
some old newspapers, about 1841, you 
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may find mention of the lecturing-tour 
of General and Mrs. Gaines, They de- 
livered, in company, a series of lectures, 
upon subjects which would seem to be 
strangely dissimilar. The General had 
a new Plan of National Defence; his 
wife descanted upon the Horrors of 
War. In Wilmington, they thus jointly 
took up an evening in the old Town- 
Hall, appearing before a large afdience, 
and devoting the proceeds to rebuild 
the burned St. Andrew’s Church. 

The General died in 1849. Once 
more alone, his widow has still fought 
the battle with unwearied energy. The 
fortune left her has been long since ex- 
hausted. Thousands upon thousands 
of dollars have been advanced, to be 
repaid when she gained her property. 
It is perfectly safe to say that the ex- 
penditures in this suit have reached 
into millions. 

So violent was the antagonism to her 
in New Orleans, that her life there has 
been more than once endangered. 
Pistol-shots have been directed at her, 
and once a bullet passed through her 
bonnet. 

To-day, Mrs. Gaines is doubtless the 
wealthiest woman in America. The 
true value of the property adjudged to 
her cannot be accurately estimated. It 
embraces some of the most improved 
portions of New Orleans, dwellings, 
stores, warehouses, public buildings. 
A schedule, filed in 1839, shows a 
portion of the Clark estate, as well as it 
could then be estimated. It ran thus: 


A cotton estate and lands inherited 


from his uncle, Col. Clark....... $200,000 
Two cotton plantations devised to 

him in 1812 by Mr. Wilkins, with 

one hundred negroes on each of 

i ccinckcisinasntaatibancne 200,000 
Debts due from Wade Hampton for 

Havana Point sugar plantation... 800,000 
The Maison Rouge Grant.......... 2,000,000 
Lands purchased of Louis Bouligny, 

lying in Washita..........- cocee 10,000 
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Sugar plantation on the Mississippi, 
15 miles above New Orleans..... $12,000 
Two cotton plantations on the Mis- 
sissippi, 60 miles above New Or- 
PE. cc cdiccoArescensiecs ecccccce 60,000 
Lands bought of W. Simpson, on the 
Mississippi River, 80 miles above 
BO Gea noes cccseccccesesses 20,000 
Lots in New Orleans, bought in 1862, 
of Judge Polot.......0..seeseees 80,000 
A square bounded by Gravier st., in 
New Orleans, bought in 1818. ... 80,000 
Lands on Bayou Téche,.......... 80,000 
Lands on Bayou Lafourche......... 80,000 
Lands on Aux de Plaquemine...... 10,000 
Ten thousand acres of cotton land on 
PRPOG BG oven cceccccsiccscsacs 500,000 
Seven thousand acres of land on 
Nezipique River.........s.eeees 50,000 
One hundred and ten thousand acres 
of land on Amitie and Conetie 
Rivers, and East Baton Rouge.... 1,000,000 
Highty thousand acres of cypress 
swamp, near Ouachita River...... 29,000 
Three lots on Gentilly road, three 
- miles from New Orleans......... 20,000 
Debt due from Chew & Relf to Mr. 
Clark, at his death.............. 100,000 
List of debts due to Mr. Clark, filed 
by Chew & Relf...........0.00- 100,000 
List of debts due to Mr. Clark, filed 
by Chew & Relf..............00- 98,000 
Debts (mortgages) released and dis- 
charged by Chew & Relf......... 80,000 
Wicdscssdercsacgecccccns $5,009,000 


For all this property the counter- 
claimants doubtless number thousands, 
Minute legal investigations and suits at 
law can alone ascertain them all. 

Is it not, then, truly a “ most remark- 
able” case? Can ingenious fiction 
weave more curious texture of romance 
than this story of real life ? 

Pending the question, its heroine, at 
the age of sixty-three, is a charming 
and still beautiful woman, whose years 
seem not over forty. The incessant toil, 
the innumerable trials, the terrible 
strain upon brain, nerve, and muscle, 
have been to her a fountain of youth, 
whose fresh vitality may long give her 
enjoyment of the fruits won in this law- 
suit of a life-time. 








A SKETCH IN OILS. 


Firs came to my desk in the office of 
The Daily Censor, one afternoon,—Phi- 
letus Fips. You know Fips? He is 
son of Old Fips, for what I know—Old 
Fips, who had rooms in Austin Friars, 
and who drew long horse-hairs out of 
the cover of his high stool and ate them 
with such a great appearance of appe- 
‘tite, as is at length related in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” Fips has been long ener- 
‘getically at work, and is extensively 
known, as agent for the Children’s Life 
and Anti-Measles Insurance Company. 
In behalf of that most benevolent and 
useful corporation, and at the instance 
of Fips, I had aforetime composed some 
pretty able papers (I flatter myself), in 
the way of advertisements and prospec- 
tuses, which fact had occasioned the 
present call on me. 

Mr. Philetus Fips bustled across the 
room and shook hands with me so 
ardently, and smiled upon me so beam- 
ingly, that I knew he wanted some- 
thing. 

“Gasby,” said he, in his mellow 
hearty way, “ you’re a good fellow!” 

“Twill be,” said I, “in half a min- 
ute, when I’ve sent this copy up-stairs. 
Sit down.” 

And I shoved him into a chair, 
gummed down five scraps of newspaper 
on a white sheet, scratched in a para- 
‘graph of manuscript, wrote at one side, 
“ Run up,” dashed upon the other side 
two or three corrections of the press, 
wrote in one corner at the top, “ Nonp’l 
lead and solid,” walked across the 
room, thrust the page into a tin box 
hanging in a hole, and jerked a bell- 
handle. Invisible powers instantly 
whirled the box rattling aloft to the 
composing-room. I returned, crumpled 
a mess of maimed newspapers into the 
waste-basket, thrust another lot upon 
the dirty bare floor, and having thus 
cleared my decks for action, I turned 
short round upon Mr. Philetus Fips, 
and said, 


“ Now, then!” 

“ Gasby,” said he, in a voice a little 
oily with the business suavity of the 
professional soliciting agent, “I’ve been 
doing pretty well in this insurance busi- 
ness ; and I appreciate the value of your 
services to me in it, too,” 

“ Then could you let me have another 
fifty dollars?” I asked, with so steady 
a face, that Fips was discomposed, and 
came to a “disorderly halt.” I laughed, 
and told him to go ahead without the 
compliments. 

“Well,” said he, “you know Go- 
rum ?” 

“ Thoroughly,” said I, N. B. Gorum 
owns and runs a weekly newspaper, and 
has his little defects. In fact, he is a 
terribly uncomfortable fellow to deal 
with in money matters. 

“ Gasby,” resumed Fips, his fat and 
somewhat fussy face shadowing with 
righteous indignation, “I do hate a 
mean man! There’s that infernal Go- 
rum’s been and diddled me out of two 
hundred dollars this very morning, my 
commission on an advertisement I got 
for him. He went and saw the parties 
after I had received the ad, and now 
he says he got it himself. Gasby,”— 
here Fips grew pathetic,—“ I’m a poor 
man, I’ve a family to support. Yet, 
you know I don’t care for money. But 
it wounds me—it wounds me deeply, to 
be so imposed upon by one whom I be- 
lieved to be a friend. It’s very pain- 
ful!” 

And Fips shook his head with a 
grave disapprobation, and pursed up 
his mouth, and opened his rather dull 
round eyes at nie. 

“You know,” I remarked, “TI told 
you once never to trust Gorum any fur- 
ther than you could sling an elephant 
by the tail. But you'll never get that 
money back. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“That’s just what I’ve come to see 
you about,” said Fips, instantaneously 
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brightening up. “I’ve got an idea, 
Big thing—monstrous!” And Fips, 
after an odd fashion of his, jerked to 
and fro in his chair and slung his Jegs 
one over the other once or twice. Then 
he resumed : 

“Going to quit this agency business, 
to begin with. This affair this morning 
decided me to act instantly. But I’ve 
taken my measures already, most of 
’em. I’m tired of being an understrap- 
per, to be ordered and kicked about by 
these folks that I go and solicit, and 
that I go and solicit for. I’m going to 
be ‘ big Injun’ myself.” Here Fips’ not 
particularly intellectual face assumed a 
funny air of prophetic dignity, his voice 
lowered, and he bent towards me as he 
continued—“ I’m going to get up a 
Petroleum Company.” 

And slapping me vigorously on the 
knee, he threw himself back in his chair 
with a look majestic enough for the 
President of a powerful Corporation, or 
for Alnaschar himself, that magnificent 
Sultan of the Future. Having contem- 
plated his prospective glories for a 
moment, Fips added, with the charac- 
teristic sentiment of a vulgarian intent 
to wreak on others the injuries he 
thinks he has received, 

“We'll see who'll kick folks about 
then!” 

“ Well,” said I—for a sub-editor on a 
daily morning paper has no time to 
waste on glory, nor in reproving mean 
sentiments. If Fips wanted to pay me 
money for doing work, I was ready; 
otherwise I must “look through the 
exchanges.” So I said, ‘“ Well,—biz— 
biz! What can I do, and how much 
can I get?” 

“ All sorts of things,” replied Fips, 
“ And you and I will not disagree about 
the pay.” 

And the cunning chap looked at me 
with a whole-souled glow in his rather 
fattish face, which he meant should 
knock off at least twenty-five per cent. 
from my price. 

I smiled back again, more sweetly 
than he—if there be choice of sweetness 
in men’s grins—and, like the chancellor 
in the poem, 
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 Dallying with my golden chain, I smiling put 
the question by,” 
and asked some other ones, 

All those who peruse the present un- 
affected record will remember that dur- 
ing the summer and fall of the year of 
grace 1864, there was in New York (and 
elsewhere) a very large quantity of 
United States paper-money, and alsoa ' 
very large quantity of excitement about 
Petroleum, our very rocks having begun 
to drop fatness—or rather to spirt it 
out, in perfect rivers—as if to realize 
the promises so long ago made to the 
Hebrews. This wonderful oil had 
boiled in the brains of Fips as the 
trophies of Miltiades tumbled about in 
the brains of Themistocles, and I soon 
found that the man—I had not thought 
him so much of an organizer—had really 
set up his machine—I don’t mean a der- 
rick and engine, but a Company—and 
that it would necessarily go whenever 
steam (viz., money) should be turned on, 

“You say you’ve got it fixed,” I ob- 
served. ‘“ You’ve got to have a charter 
and by-laws.” 

He pulled out a fist-full of manu- 
script from his pocket. “ Here ’tis,” he 
said; “all ready to be recorded.” 

“ Good,” I replied ; “let me see who 
your corporators are.” 

He showed me the list of officers and 
trustees. I was amazed. The man had 
a good name, to begin with, respecting 
which it is particularly true in organiz- 
ing a Petroleum Company, that it is 
equivalent to, if not better than, great 
riches. This was “Toe New York 
AND LONDON PETROLEUM ComMPaANy.” 
And in his list of officers and trustees 
were enumerated an eminent politician, 
an eminent surgeon, several business 
men of decidedly high standing, an 
editor of a city-paper, and six people 
who lived out at Timothyville, the very 
centre and emporium of the oily realms 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

“Timothyville!” said I. “ How, in 
the name of all that’s greasy, did you 
get these men’s names ?” 

“Well,” said Fips, with gratified 
pride,.““I was able to induce ’em to 
take an interest with us,” 
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Now I knew perfectly well that Fips 
was tangled with some old debts, was 
“as poor as picra,” as they say in the 
country, and, as I supposed, totally 
without hitch or hold upon any actual 
capital, influence, or meaus of any kind 
whatever. 

“ But do they put in money? Or do 
they put in land?” I asked. “If you 
have these men, and are getting oil 
now, you certainly don’t need any of 
my help in puffing and advertising ?” 

“Well,” said Fips, “I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

And so he did—almost all. The in- 
genious Fips had hitherto nourished 
his scheme by having either end of it 
(so to speak) “ boost” the other. The 
idea of his Company had occurred to 
him while he was getting risks for the 
Children’s Life and Anti-Measles Insur- 
ance Company, up in Venango County 
and thereabouts. While running about 


on his Life-and-Anti-Measly errands, he 
picked up a good deal of information 
about oil-property, and of acquaintance 
with business men in those parts. So 


he quickly laid out a scheme, having— 
like Calvinism and the Sixth Ward— 
Five Points. These were: 

1. Stock One Million Dollars, 

2. The intended officers and trustees 
to be bribed by receiving shares gratis, 
the same to become money by subse- 
quent financiering. 

8. Timothyville corporators to be 
influenced by the example of those in 
New York, and vice versa. This was 
the mutual boosting part. 

4, Appeal to the public (by advertis- 
ing) to buy stock. 

5. (Last, and chiefest.) Sell oil and 
pay dividends, Big ones. Ten per 
cent. a month was the least figure. 

Actually, Fips had even hired offices— 
those well-known and splendid and 
commodious rooms on the ground-floor 
at No. 71} Broadway, on the corner of 
Vicar-street, in that magnificent New 
Jersey sandstone edifice, the Naphtha 
Buildings. No hole-and-corner work 
or back-attic desk-room for Fips! 
Why, those rooms must rent for at least 
five thousand dollars a-year! I declare, 
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the man had opened the campaign with 
a daring and swiftness that would have 
pleased Napoleon the Great ! 

“Rooms, rooms!” I exclaimed — 
“how the mischief—how about rent?” 

“ Biffles and I—Biffles is to be our 
secretary—contrived to pay a quarter’s 
rent in advance, and cash for the furni- 
ture. Took every cent we could raise, 
though—but not a word of that, 
Gasby.” 

“Well, but land? You’ve got no 
land? Are you going to go and ask 
people to make you a clear present of a 
million dollars for you and Biffles to 
speculate with ?” 

Fips drew out another lot of printed 
handbills with a manuscript tail. It 
contained about fifty items, all num- 
bered in a row, of descriptions of prop- 
erty, whereof the following are speci- 
mens : 

“23, The Working Interest, being 
three fourths of all the Oil, in a lease- 
hold estate of half an acre, known as 
the MacCrackly Lease, on Popcock 
Creek. This invaluable estate lies in a 
direct line between the celebrated China 
Well, so called from its depth, and now 
yielding Seven Hundred Barrels a-day, 
and the famous Hicockalorum Well, 
now yielding Eight Hundred Barrels a- 
day. There is room on the MacCrackly 
Lease for sinking at least Fifty wells, 
and one is to be immediately begun by 
the Company.” 

“49, The Tumdediddle Farm. This 
is an estate in fee simple, of One Hun- 
dred and Three Acres, on Gooseberry 
Run. It is only Five Miles in a direct 
line from the great Hicockalorum Well, 
already mentioned, and has wells in 
actual activity on every side of it. It 
affords abundant room for sinking Five 
Hundred Wells, and parties now stand 
ready to take leases of it at $1,000 the 
acre, besides half the oil.” 

“We've secured all that,” said Fips 
tome. “The land isours. I have such 
offers of it and such refusals of it se- 
cured to me in writing, that unless the 
rest of the scheme is an entire failure, 
the Company holds the real estate of 
which that is a part.” 
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I pondered a moment. 

“This is all a fair, square, genuine, 
bona-fide business enterprise, is it, Mr. 
Fips, on your word ?” 

“ Certainly, it is,” said Fips, with a 
thoroughly hearty smile, and grasping 
fervently the hand I offered—“ perfectly 
bony-fide” (he put but one syllable in 
Jide), “in every particular, on my 
word.” 

In short, I agreed to be aiding and 
abetting Mr. Fips in the launching of 
his craft. He was business manager and 
real Company; Biffles, the Secretary, 
being his creature, and old Judge Flut- 
terbug, the President, a mere heathen 
god, set up to attract the golden offer- 
ings which were to be raked in by 
Highpriest Fips, standing behind and 
pulling the strings occasionally to make 
the image wink and kick. I for my part 
was to draw up any requisite narrative, 
recommendatory, or other papers, and to 
have charge of the advertising ; my pay 
to be (a proper amount) in money and 
Fifty shares in the Company, and also 
whatever percentage off the cost of ad- 
vertising I could extort from the news- 
paper-men in consideration of bringing 
them the business, 

Cash in advance for the advertising, 
however,—that was the final pinch. 
About the salutary effects upon that 
big trustful booby, the Public, of Adver- 
tisements, when the same should be 
sufficiently taken, there was no doubt; 
certainly none in the minds of Philetus 
Fips, Insurance Agent, or of Ananias 
Gasby, Newspaper Sub. But cash in 
advance ? 

Fips could not do it. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to put in at least $5,000 
instantly. Fips might as well have 
tried to take hold of Long Island under 
Brooklyn Heights, and stand it up end- 
ways on Montauk Point. The silence 
of aspiring impecuniosity fell upon us, 
presently broken, however, by Fips, hor- 
tatory : 

“By George, Gasby, this thing must 
go through! There’s over five hundred 
petroleum companies already. It’s high 
tide in oil, and there’s a fortune in this 
enterprise for every one of us. It must 
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go! It must go now! Confound it! 
Can’t you think of something ?” 

“Now, Fips,” I answered with de- 
liberation to this impassioned appeal 
(based, by the way, on fortunes to other 
folks and a little hire to me)—“ now, 
Fips, could you meet that advertising 
bill at the end of three months, if I 
could get you so much time on it?” 

With the most fervent asseveration 
Fips affirmed it; and indeed specified 
sundry commissions and moneys coming 
to him, which did in fact show that he 
could do as he said. 

“ Well, Fips,” said I, “just have this 
express understanding with me—that I 
shall have charge of all the advertising 
that your Company does, for, say two 
years, at the commission we agreed on, 
and I will guarantee you three months. 
I can do it with Spreademout & Co., 
the advertising agents, by a personal 
pledge; and I believe you can pay if 
necessary.” 

Fips agreed, with enthusiastic readi- 
ness, many assurances of present thank- 
fulness and future gratitude, and reiter- 
ated averments that he knew I was a 
good fellow; and our bargain was 
closed. 

Now it remained to draft an adver- 
tisement, which should serve also as a 
prospectus, to distribute by mail. After 
consultation with Fips, I procured some 
newspapers with articles on petroleum, 
read a learned paper in an encyclope- 
dia, examined prospectuses of half-a- 
dozen other companies for suggestions 
what to do and what not to do, and 
went vigorously to work. What an ad 
I drafted! (In the newspaper offices 
and the advertising business they say 
“ad”—it means exactly as much as 


‘ “advertisement,” and is two letters 


instead of thirteen.) Dear me! very 
few people know what a matier of high 
art it is to draw a good advertisement. 
The task is much like that favorite 
classical amusement of composing in- 
scriptions. The facts must be stated 
tersely, handsomely, takingly; the 
whole must be set off with “ display 
lines,” “stud-horse type” (to use the 
strong technic of the composing-room), 
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and leaded or double-leaded matter, 
with blank space left in the proper 
manner, so that the work shall stare 
out from among the average platitude 
of advertising columns, a Luna inter 
minora sidera; a pyramid upon tke 
desert. 

I am astonished at myself, when I 
reflect what a structure I erected upon 
this occasion, to be displayed in the 
pages of the able newspaper press— 
what a fairy-like edifice, hued over in 
turret and balcony with golden sun- 
lights or vivid rainbows of promise, 
founded below upon such a massive 
substructure of deep and solid knowl- 
edge, and stanchioned throughout with 
such stiffness in the shape of maxims 
and axioms of business and ethics ! 

Topmost in the print were sundry 
short shouts in big or “ bold-faced” 
type, followed by names of officers and 
trustees, somewhat as follows: 


PETROLEUM ! 
THE TIDE THAT LEADS TO FORTUNE! 
Sound Business and Speedy Riches! 
Seize the Golden Opportunity! 


The New York and London Petroleum 
Company!!! 
Capital Stock One Million Dollars! 
Shares Ten Dollars Each. 
A Limited Number for Sale at Five Dollars, to 
CREATR A WORKING CAPITAL. 
Wells already Supplying Oil. 


OFFICERS: 
Hon. Philander Flutterbug, 
Philetus Fips, Esq., 
Bartram Biffles, Esq., 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secrelary. 
TRUSTEES: 
de, elc., etc. 


After this skirmish-line marched the 
main body of the ad, in four corps or 
chapters, to wit : 

1. Tae Hisroricat, briefly and ably 
summarizing the Petroliacs of the 
World. This treatise began at the 
slime which the builders of Babel had 
for mortar, and the slime-pits of which 
the vale of Siddim was full, where the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled and 
fell before Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
Tidal king of nations eal, It did jus- 
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tice, as it went along, to Baku and the 
Sacred Fire, Rangoon, and Arracan 
and Rainanghong, Zante and Trinidad, 
Parma and Modena, and so forth, and 
end:d with a spirited climax, showing 
how Western Pennsylvania excelled all 
these, how Venango County excelled all 
the rest of Western Pennsylvania, and 
how the oil-lands of the N. Y. & L. P. 
Co. excelled still more all the rest of 
Venango County. 

2. TaE ScrENTIFIC, in which I showed: 

a, exactly how the petroleum got 

into the ground. 

6. exactly how to get it out. 

c. exactly how to manufacture and 

refine it, and 

d, exactly what could be done with it. 

3. THe Business; where, by a brief 
and irrefutable computation, I demon- 
strated that subscribers must in six 
months be in the receipt of an Inde- 
pendent Fortune from each hundred 
shares; stating the amount of petroleum 
in the world, the demand for it, the 
price, and the quantity to a gallon 
which the Company must necessarily 
be receiving within three months at 
furthest—a flood that their mightiest 
struggle could scarce avert, should 
they once open the door of their Foun- 
tain in the Rocks; and lastly: 

4. Tae Hien Mora; in which I 
gravely and weightily reprobated all 
deceits, illusions, and misrepresenta- 
tions, especially in business; showed 
how the Officers and Trustees of the 
Company could not make any thing if 
they would, and would not if they 
could, out of the Company’s enterprise, 
except, of course, the modest salaries of 
the officers and legitimate dividends on 
the stock held by all of them (held, by 
the way, to prove the unaffected sin- 
cerity with which they were nurturing 
their oily offspring, the Company); 
how the Company was thus, in fact, 
rather a benevolent institution for the 
practical exemplification of lofty ethical 
principles of the Golden Rule as applied 
to business, and of ascetic self-denial on 
the part of the managers, than a mere 
vulgar corporation. 

I have a copy of this performance 
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by me, and it is with the greatest 
grief that I refrain from printing it 
here in full, it is so beautifully done! 
But the Editor, upon my intimating 
something of the sort, was so strangely 
cold and repellent in his answer, that I 
forbear. 

Well; so far, so good. I had my 
document printed and made into a cir- 
cular. I took it to Spreademout & Co., 
and by the force of the facts I could 
vouch for and those I believed in to- 
gether, along with some small personal 
influence upon their manager, and the 
general operation of the Credit Prin- 
ciple, I contrived to get the necessary 
three months on the bill; and the ad 
was in a few days shouting at the top 
of its stud-horse and display head-line 
and doubled-leaded-matter voice up 
and down the land, through the innu- 
merable trumpets of the thirty-five best 
advertising newspapers in the United 
States. 

Along with this multitudinous ap- 
peal, I moreover caused, wherever it 
was possible, the insertion of an edito- 
rial recommending the “ New York and 
London Petroleum Company.” In this 
part of my plan, I am bound to confess 
that I met unexpected difficulty, few 
editors consenting to any such endorse- 
ment. But I had one glorious success 
in it, namely, with Mr. Gorum, into 
whose really influential newspaper I 
bought an editorial that did us “ lots 
of good.” It ought to; for I paid that 
extortionating old scalper Five Dollars 
a Line for one insertion. But I drew 
that editorial myself; and in it that 
highly influential and prominent paper 
in express terms said that our enter- 
prise was sound and safe, our Company 
strong, our views most fair and intelli- 
gent, our profits perfectly certain, our 
men able, wise, and honest, and invest- 
ments with us unprecedently desirable. 
Gorum did skin us, that’s the fact— 
but we got our skin’s worth, that’s 
equally the fact! I do suppose that 
that one editorial brought us in not less 
than One Hundred Thousand Dollars in 
actual money. Didn’t we send it “ fly- 
ing all abroad” in the country papers, 
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credited to Gorum’s big metropolitan 
weekly! And didn’t the letters come 
in by scores, beginning, “ Having no- 
ticed the recommendation of your Com- 
pany, given by the W. Y. Weekly ——!” 

I thought I knew the force of puffing. 
But the result of that joint machination 
of Fips & Gasby was—as I once heard 
a Pennsylvanian say— a huckleberry 
above my persimmons.” It is my pres- 
ent belief that Anything can be done 
by advertising. If Archimedes had had 
that engine at command,-he would not 
have gone snivelling about after a Pou 
Sto. He could have moved the world 
by liberally printing the advertisements 
which I, Ananias Gasby, would have 
drafted for him at the most reasonable 
rates, having at the same time bought a 
“stunning” editorial endorsement in 
Gorum’s paper! He would have shout- 
ed Hureka! and run about en déshabille 
for a whole week, instead of twenty 
minutes. ; 

This great splash of success, however, 
I did not learn for two or three weeks, 
as I had to be away from New York on 
a reporting expedition. During my 
absence I will candidly confess that I 
had from time to time sundry doubts 
about the Company, although my medi- 
tations were mainly in rose-pink. My 
cash; my stock ;—those were no con- 
temptible sums to a drudging sub. But 
there was something beyond. I knew 
that while the advertising already en- 
gaged would inaugurate success, if suc- 
cess was to come to pass at all, yet that 
a much larger measure of advertising 
would be necessary for completing the 
sale of all the stock. And (I would not 
tell this to every body—but you, dear 
reader, are surely a friend worthy of 
confidence ?) I might well hope to ob- 
tain from my commission allowed by 
the advertising agents money enough to 
enable me to live six months. Jn that 
time I could complete M¥ NOVEL. Most 
of us have begun a novel. And I shall 
lack no sympathy for the throb of de- 
light which such a possibility gave to 
my poor over-drudged heart, sneakingly 
confident of the materials for famous 
romances, smothered as yet under the 
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dry crust of newspaper slavery, as flow- 
er-seeds lie ingerminate beneath the 
cloddy surface of some neglected and 
trampled and sunbaked border. And, 
as in some valley of dry bones, all my 
poor little heroes and heroines began to 
stir out of their death and rise up and 
take on their harmless fineries, and talk 
and be brave and lovely and good, and 
fall in love as of old. 

Well; I came back, and quickly I 
went down to the offices of “ The New 
York and London Petroleum Com- 
pany,” which I had not yet seen, at least 
since they were fully fitted up. I found 
them very solidly and impressively 
furnished in green Brussels and reps and 
black-walnut woodwork. There was a 
monstrous safe for the books and secu- 
tities of the Co., a great regulator-clock 
to economize accurately the invaluable 
time of the Co., a massive rail to keep 
folks out of the business precinct. 
There were sundry pictures of things 
oleaginous. One was a vast Refinery, 
with acres of sheds, a front of smoking 
chimneys, and innumerable barrels, all 
supposed to show how and where part 
of the Oil of the Co, was preparing for 
market. Another showed a broad val- 
ley with ever so many derricks and 
engines busily at work, boring the wells 
of the Co., or raising the oil of the Co. 
And soon. There was a fine portrait 
(in oils) of the Honorable Philander 
Flutterbug, President of the Ce.,in a 
thoughtful attitude, gazing upon a vial 
of petroleum with a wise and bland and 
yet reverential expression, as if to inti- 
mate that there was a Palladium in that 
vial, and he knew exactly how to guard 
and invoke the Palladium. Then there 
was an inner office, a special “ sanctum ” 
for the same respected and yenerable 
man. And then, laid out on the solid new 
desks, were the solid new books with 
the entries of the vast cash receipts of 
the Co. therein. And envelopes and 
writing-paper lay about, with the insig- 
nia and title of the Co, blazoned at large 
thereupon in the most flamboyant man- 
ner, And last of all, upon the mantle- 
piece, which was outside the rail, I dis- 
covered a row of about a dozen vials, 
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similar to that in the portrait of Mr, 
President Flutterbug ; uniform in shape 
and size, but containing varieties of the 
Oil of the Co.—the very wealth itself, 
which all this stateliness and splendor 
was evoking from the depths, and 
whose presence there (in a manner) 
proved the whole. Oil? Why, there 
is the very stuff—right there. Take it 
in your hand—shake it about. Smell 
of it. Taste of it, if you want to. Don’t 
sputter! Can unlimited wealth have a 
disagreeable taste? At any rate, there 
can be no doubt, while you hold that 
in your hand, of the immense success 
of the Co.! Some of this Oil was lim- 
pid as distilled water; some was of a 
delicate straw-color like Niersteiner ; 
some of a strong amber hue like pale 
sherry ; and one specimen was of a dark 
and mottled green, heavily-moving ; a 
slab and slimy mixture. And on the 
whole, every thing was very trim and 
fresh and business-like and prosperous 
and oily indeed. 

All these things I had time to observe 
while waiting for the arrival of Mr. 
Vice-President Fips. And I had further 
time to gaze through the plate-glass 
windows at the improving prospect just 
across Vicar-street, of the tombs and 
grave-stones in the ancient burying- 
ground that lies there, so silent and 
calm, at the very heart of the furiously- 
throbbing business life of the great 
city ; and to experience the sobering, and 
perhaps chilling influence of those an- 
cient memorials of cold death, brought 
so close to my overworked and fatigued 
mind, like ice laid upon a feverish fore- 
head. And also I had time to reflect a 
little upon my darling novel, and to 
consider whether it would be better to 
have Arthur slender and tall and erect 
as a pine-tree, or deep-chested and pow- 
erfully knit. 

_ To me thus musing, entered first. Mr. 
Secretary Biffles—a jolly, blonde, rattle- 
pated young fellow, quick-witted enough 
and of good business abilities, but not 
of a very solid or lofty character—a fit 
assistant for the heavy yet nervous 
gravity of Fips. I had a chatting ac- 
quaintance with Biffles, and after a 
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pleasant exchange of congratulations on 
the prosperity of the Company, I casu- 
ally inquired about the charming varie- 
ties of the vials of oil. We were on the 
esoteric footing of fellow-originators of 
the Company, of course; but I was 
sufficiently startled at the answer which 
Biffles made, with his jolly laugh, and 
evidently thinking it the funniest thing 
possible. 

“Hal! hat ha! Certainly, certainly. 
My dear fellow—between ourselves, you 
know—that’s the whole of the oil now 
belonging to the Company. We paid 
ten dollars for that assortment. There’s 
a fellow that sells those sets to all the 
new companies, and a very pretty thing 
he makes of it!” 

Up to this moment I had had no 
tangible reason for distrust. I don’t 
think I showed any signs of it just then 
either ; at least, I saw none reflected in 
the features of the bustling young secre- 
tary, as he proceeded to set about his 
day’s work. But I could not help a 
conviction that this brazen parade of 
a deliberate dozen of lies bottled and 


set out on purpose, was an index of 
worse and deeper deceits. 
While I thus meditated, Mr. Fips 


came in. My first glance showed me 
that something was changed. ‘True, 
the worthy gentleman smiled exactly 
as he always did, shook hands with me, 
and observed with a certain fervor, 
“@Qasby, you’re a good fellow.” But 
this was business; he did it by rule, 
as he filed papers. The thing that I 
felt was an indefinable something in 
his whole manner. My instincts are 
true and quick about such things, I 
instantly said to myself, He don’t want 
to see me;—and again, He feels big. 
And—like a fool, I suppose—I instantly 
began to be angry at him, and to feel 
both contempt and wrath at the vapid 
pompous ways of the fellow, whereas I 
had before always found them perfectly 
tolerable, and even amusing. 

However, he tried hard to be exactly 
as polite as usual; and seeing that he 
wanted me not to know his feelings, I 
did not show that I did. He showed 
me all the fittings and decorations in 
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the office that I had already seen; 
praised the place; praised himself for 
venturing to hire it, for having origin- 
ated and built up the Company, for 
having managed the advertising so 
well— 

“Oh, ho!” Ithought. “Then I had 
nothing to do with securing you the 
three months’ credit which set you 
afloat?” But I said not a word. 

“ What do you think, Gasby,” at last 
summed up the excellent man, “we 
have deposited One Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars in bank, up to this 
day.” ‘ 

I was really astonished now, and 
said so. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued Fips, making a 
round O of his mouth and lifting his 
eyebrows so as to make two other round 
O’s of his eyes, “and we are receiving 
from One Thousand to Five Thousand 
Dollars a-day now.” 

I said my astonishment again, and 
added, 

“Don’t let prosperity ruin you, Mr, 
Fips. Don’t be caught asking whether 
this is not great Babylon that you have 
built.” 

The worthy Vice-President looked a 
little disturbed, as he had always done 
when I had used any jocular expres- 
sions; for the ironic method, as well as 
all the other humorous phases of 
thought, were foreign to his mind; and 
he turned the subject by inviting me 
into the inner office, where we sat down, 
and I proceeded at once to business, 
First of all I presented my bill against 
the Company for services, which was 
paid as per agreement, cash in part and 
& memorandum certificate of my shares 
of stock in full to balance. 

Next I asked of the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the business of the Com- 
pany, and especially about its oil-prop- 
erty—what lands and wells had been 
bought; how far they were advanced 
towards actual shipments of crude oil 
to refineries or toa market. In reply, 
Mr. Fips very readily furnished me a 
printed schedule of items of real estate, 
paid for, and of which the deeds were 
all duly executed and recorded. 
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“ Well,” I said, “the good ship is 
safely embarked on her voyage, Mr. 
Fips. I congratulate you on an enter- 
prise so evidently successful. I take it 
for granted that an assignment of stock 
was provided for yourself for your time 
and trouble and services in organizing 
and managing the Company. Mr. Fips, 
counting that, and adding regular sal- 
ary, you are worth at least Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars to-day, aren’t you ?” 

He hesitated a moment. I resumed, 
cheerfully, “ All made out of your own 
especial enterprise here in about a month. 
An independent fortune ! ” 

My tone of admiration kindled his 
vanity. ‘ Yes,” he said, with a good 
deal of pomp, “ yes, Fifty Thousand ? 
I call myself worth twice that!” 

“Better than niggling round to get 
two-hundred-dollar commissions out of 
old Gorum, and then haying him scalp 
you out of ’em just because he can,” I 
answered. “ But see here, this is what 
I came to say. Now is your time to 
change your advertisement. This one 
that’s running now won’t fill your sub- 
scription. It only tells what we are 
going to do. We've got land and 
money. We ought now to tell what we 
have done. This ad has set things a- 
going. Now there should be another; 
longer, larger, grander, in five times as 
many newspapers. With one such bold 
and decided investment every share of 
this stock can be sold. Don’t you see 
it?” 

I spoke with some enthusiasm, It 
was with a certain surprise that I saw 
that Fips was unsympathetic. Indeed, 
he looked a little embarrassed; wrig- 
gled in his chair; hesitated ; and only 
said at last, with a perceptible stiffness 
and coldness, 

“Yes, Gasby, I see it—what there is 
of it. How much would that ad of 
yours cost ?” 

I figured a moment. 

“ About eighteen thousand dollars,” 

“ And your percentage on it ?” 

“ Well—perhaps fifteen hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Hmm,” said Fips, meditatively. 
“ A good deal of money.” 
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“Eighteen thousand?” said I. “It 
is one and eight-tenths per cent. on a 
million, You would secure that sub- 
scription dog-cheap for such an outlay, 
And you know well enough that I know 
how to make an advertisement tell.” 

“Hmm,” reflected Fips again. It is 
odd, but that man always looked fool- 
ishest when he tried to be wisest. 

“ Ye-es,” he said again, as if thinking 
—“ye-es. I had thought of doing 
that advertising. It would be well. 
Ye-es.—Fifteen hundred dollars.” He 
looked at me with an expression as if 
he meant to show a kind of surprise at 
the amount. “ That’s a great deal of 
money, Mr. Gasby—a great deal of 
money !” 

Well, Fips spoke the truth, so far as 
I was concerned, For poor me, it was 
indeed a great deal of money—more, 
ten times over, than in my drudging 
newspaper-hack’s life I had ever pos- 
sessed at one time. Potentially, it was 
far more than the hundred thousand 
dollars which I was really well pleased 
to see Fips enjoy so keenly. For him, 
the money was simply money. For me, 
that fifteen hundred dollars would open 
the door of a whole year of freedom—a 
golden year of liberty for my soul, in 
which to speak my best thoughts in my 
best words—to paint all the beautiful 
forms and noble deeds, the fresh charac- 
ters and striking thoughts that had so 
long lived and shone in my mind, and 
which I had so patiently endured not to 
write. I was sure I could write a good 
Romance. If I should, my own chosen 
career lay open before me. If not, still 
it was worth a world to make the trial, 
and know at least what I could not do. 

The intensity of such longings is in- 
describable and unintelligible, except to 
those who have themselves felt the 
yearning, painful wish of creative im- 
pulses ungratified—the artist’s own 
pain, Such thoughts had been whirl- 
ing and seething in my mind ever since 
the advertisement business had been put 
into my hands. As Fips spoke, they 
danced and glittered before me with 
more enticing charms than ever, all 
summoned up in one bright band by 
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the way in which he dwelt on the 
words, So I answered him, speaking 
out my feelings with unaccustomed free- 
dom, as to an assured friend. Fips had 
done very fairly by me, and—to return 
to him the certificate with which he 
had so often favored me—I “knew he 
was a good fellow.” 

“ Yes,” I answered ; and with a good 
deal of emotion I rose and paced the 
room—*“ yes, it 7s a great deal of money. 
I never had so much in my life. Itisa 
whole year’s living. It may be the 
means of giving me a reputation and a 
fortune. It will give me a whole year 
to accomplish an enterprise that I have 
been half sick to try, this five years. It 
is the best chance—the only chance—I 
have ever had, to be a successful man. 
It is for me as much as your success in 
this Company is for you. Perhaps it is 
more, Mr. Fips ”— 

I spoke with profound feeling, which 
increased with the speaking. As I now 
appealed directly to my companion—-I 
had been looking only at the carpet— 
I turned short and looked at him. He 
was intensely summing a column of 
figures upon a handful of papers on the 
table, his lips moving as his pencil ran 
up the lines. 

A great fury came into my heart as I 
suddenly saw what all this meant; and 
I was the more enraged at the cool, 
silent, brutal incivility of the way in 
which Mr. Fips chose to convey to me 
the intimation of his views. Yet I real- 
ly believe he did not mean any incivil- 
ity; I think he took the neatest way 
his vulgar nature could suggest to con- 
vey ahint. Itook it. “He means to 
break that promise,” I said to myself. 
Had I held any thing in my hand, I 
should surely have flung it in his face. 
It was foolish to be so rude in begin- 
ning his falsehood, of course. But 
what can you expect of a born vul- 
garian? “You can have nothing of a 
hog but a grunt,” says the rough old 
proverb. After an instant of almost 
ungovernable anger, I caught recollec- 
tion enough to consider that I was 
really helpless in the matter, and that 
I might as well hide my wrath and pur- 
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sue quiet methods, at least until I should 
find out exactly what he meant. 

All this observation and resolution 
had occupied but an instant. As I 
stopped short, on discerning Mr. Vice- 
President’s occupation, he looked up 
after a moment, and asked coolly, 

“Hmm! A— what did you re- 
mark ?” 

I felt another hot flash of anger; but 
controlled it, and spoke in pursuance 
of my new resolution, and with a sharp, 
new, and true idea in my mind of the 
man I was dealing with. 

“T say, the Company is turning out 
remarkably successful, so far, And 
about this new and further advertising ?” 

Fips arose in his turn, and walked, I 
thought rather uneasily, once or twice 
across the room. At last he said: 

“ Well; I have been thinking I would 
like to get an offer from you. I have 
been wanting to talk to you about it ”— 

Still he stepped uneasily about. 
Presently he executed a right-about- 
face, flung himself into a chair by the 
window, looked first over at the old 
brown tombstones, and then up at the 
cornice of the ceiling, and at last, with- 
out looking at me, he said doggedly, 
with his thumbs in his waistcoat arm- 
holes, 

“ What will you do it for? Make me 
an offer.” 

I was white-hot inside, but managed 
to appear quite cool. 

“Well,” I said, as if meditating, 
“what are your views? You know 
what our express understanding was 
when I obtained you that three-months’ 
time with Spreademout & Co. ?” 

Fips made answer without any refer- 
ence to the latter inquiry : 

“Thad pretty much concluded to 
offer you a round sum.” 

“Now, suppose,” said I, by way of 
experiment, “the thing were to be ar- 
ranged this way: You to receive half 
this advertising commission, and I 
half?” 

He said nothing. After a moment I 
resumed : 

“Say, you three fourths, and I one 
fourth ?” 
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Fips sat up straight, with a sort of 
prompt movement. Said he, 

“T think that would be just about 
right.” 

“T thought that would satisfy you,” 
I observed. “You have the whole 
control of the thing in your own hands, 
of course.” 

“ Certainly,” said he. “I know that 
perfectly well.” 

““ Now, Fips,” said I, “are you not 
scalping me out of eleven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars just because you 
can, exactly as old Gorum scalped you 
out of two hundred ?” 

Fips looked very mean, but very 
dogged ; and he answered not a word. 
I asked again, coolly enough : 

“Was that what you meant when 
you said you would see who would kick 
people about? I could see something 
fair enough in paying Gorum in bis 
own coin, but isn’t it rather rough to 
turn round and squeeze me to make up 
for what Gorum got out of you? As 
you yourself said about Gorum,” I con- 
cluded, with a sarcastic parody of Fips’ 
own sentimental vein, “it’s painful to 
be served so by one that you thought 
was a friend.” 

Fips looked uncomfortable; but he 
replied, with an evident resolute ignor- 
ing of any ethical element in the mat- 
ter, 

“Well; that’s about what I’ve con- 
cluded to do about it. Business is 
business, you know. The fact is, I could 
get it done even cheaper. I’m really 
doing you a favor.” 

I had no further points to make, havy- 
ing thus explicitly showed the dog his 
own promise to me, and his own absurd 
attitude in repeating on me Gorum’s 
trick on him. So I merely added, 

“Til tell you what; a few days won’t 
make any difference. Let me think it 
over. If I can’t do any better, I'll come 
to your terms.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Vice-President 
Fips, with an obvious sense of relief, as 
of one completing an uncommonly dirty 
job; and I went away, probably the 
angriest man on the continent of North 
America, but with a remarkably distinct 








idea of my next move. I left New 
York by the very next train. 
* * * * * 

In one week I returned, and went 
promptly to the office of the Company. 
As I entered, I could hear the voice of 
Philetus Fips, Esq., in earnest converse 
with some one in the inner office. But 
in the outer office, his broad back com- 
fortably displayed over-against the fire 
and his hands folded behind him, stood 
mine and my father’s old friend, that 
well-known and substantial merchant, 
old John Spurling, of Oldport. The 
stately old man was glad to see me, and 
said so. 

“ Are you going to put any thing in 
here?” I asked him very quietly, as we 
shook hands. 

“ Why,” said he, “ Fips has been talk- 
ing to me about it. Are you in with 
him?” 

“Well, not particularly,” I rejoined. 
“ But don’t conclude positively on any 
thing until you’ve seen me again—say, 
this evening. There’s news. But nota 
word to Fips!” 

Capitalists are as suspicious as foxes, 
The old man readily promised ; and we 
appointed the meeting. Apologizing 
to Mr. Spurling for delaying him a 
moment, I passed into the inner room 
as the customer went out, Mr. Fips’ last 
words coming along with him, as it 
were : 

“not a penny less than twelve per 
cent. a month.” 

“ Well, Fips,” said I, as I sat down, 
“ prosperous as ever, I see. How much 
will Spurling put in?” 

He mumbled something or other, look- 
ing at once surprised, sheepish, and 
surly. It is very true that I asked him 
rather to plague him than for any real 
purpose, 

“ Why, confound it, man,” I remon- 
strated, “I’m your fellow-operator and 
stockholder, and interested to know. 
Besides, if you don’t tell me I'll see 
about a paragraph in the daily papers 
to-morrow. I know all the newspaper- 
men, you know. And what differ- 
ence does it make whether I know or 
not ?” 
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Fips, ignorant whether I couldn’t let 
loose all the papers on him, was rather 
bullied, and made a great effort to be 
cordial, though he evidently disliked to 
reply. At last he said that Mr. Spurling 
proposed to invest $75,000. 

“Very good,” said I, “that will be 
very convenient to develop the oil-lands 
we have bought. Now, about that 
commission, I won't allow you a single 
cent of it.” 

“ Very well,” replied Fips, with a lit- 
tle effort, as when one seeks to hide dis- 
agreeable surprise. “ Very well. You 
can do as you like. I shall put the 
business into other hands, of course.” 

“Doso. Good-day to you.” 

“ Good-day "—with a great affecta- 
tion of absorption, and much fumbling 
among some papers. And I departed, 
just lifting a finger at stout old Mr. 
Spurling as I passed, as much as to say, 
“ Beware!” like a warning phantom in 
a melodrama. 

* * * * * 

I found Mr. Spurling at his hotel in 
the evening, and he greeted me right 
cordially. 

“To begin with,” said the fine old 
fellow, “let the business wait five min- 
utes, and tell me all about yourself. I 
haven’t seen you for five years. Where 
have you been? What have you been 
doing? How do you get on? How 
much are you worth? Are you making 
money? Are you married? Any chil- 
dren ?” 

And the old man laughed at his own 
string of questions, and I laughed too. 

“‘ Nowhere, nothing, nohow, no, none. 
At any rate, I have only a negative for 
all your expectations. I believe I know 
rather more than I did when I came 
down to this wicked city; but I’ve 
gained nothing otherwise, except age. 
There’s really nothing to tell in the life 
of a newspaper understrapper. I’ve 
really nothing to tell except the busi- 
ness errand.” 

“ Well, let’s have that, then.” 

I proceeded to tell very briefly how I 
had just been up into Venango County 
and Timothyville; how I had found a 
regular Pandemonium of greasy wicked- 
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ness and intrigue up there; how I had 
examined into all the purchases of lands 
made by Fips for the Company; how 
they looked all right, but how all the 
opinions I could gather were unani- 
mous in this one point: that Fips had 
paid rather more than the current value 
of all the land he had bought. That 
was just the phrase—“ rather more than 
the current value ;” a not very danger- 
ous-looking statement, until you remem- 
ber what a furious high-tide of specula- 
tive prices it was that had thus been 
overtopped. 

“ Now,” I concluded, “here he pre- 
tends to be running this concern for the 
benefit of the stockholders, and he has 
expended for oil-lands, as my memoranda 
show, and as the books will show,—for 
they will correspond to the record en- 
tries in Pennsylvania—all the money 
thus far received by the Company, some 
slight margin excepted. Where is the 
money to come from to develop them ?” 

“ Why,” said Spurling, “ from further 
subscriptions to the stock.” 

“Was he going to use your $75,000 
to develop or to buy ?” 

The old gentleman was a little star- 
tled. “To buy, to be sure,” he said at 
last. “He wants to get hold of that 
Roe Farm at $80,000. Parties are 
anxious to get sub-leases on it, on terms 
that will give two per cent. a month on 
that investment, any how.” 

“Look here, Mr. Spurling. There 
isn’t an oil-well on the Company’s lands 
—not one single one. There isn’t the 
money left in bank to-day to sink one 
well. Here he wants to spend $5,000 
more than this money of yours that he 
sees coming, for another one hundred 
and fifty acres of wild upland without 
one well on it. If he kept half his re- 
ceipts to develop with, and managed 
the affair in good faith, and with good 
business ability, I think it would be 
safe. But at this rate, you know the 
concern must smash, for Fips’ first ad- 
vertisement claimed that oil was being 
received then; and it won’t be many 
weeks before somebody will insist either 
on dividends or on an account-sales of 
oil. Let him once pay for this Roe 
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Farm, and those anxious sub-tenants 
won't be forthcoming.” 

“But what does he want, then?” 
queried Spurling. “He can’t be steal- 
ing, as I see. The vouchers are on file 
for every cent of money, and the deeds 
are recorded for every inch of dirt.” 

“See here.” I took out my pocket 
memorandum-book, “ Here is an entry 
that I made from the words of the agent 
that’s trying to sell that very Roe Farm. 
I took them down on the land,—the 
agent made me the offer himself, pro- 
vided I could find him a purchaser.” 
I pointed out the entry, and Mr. Spur- 
ling read: “Ten per cent. commission 
for purchaser at $80,000 cash. Roe.” 

“ Now,” I continued, “ Fips is simply 
spending all the Company’s money in 
bad bargains for high-priced lands, 
simply for the sake of the neat com- 
mission which he retains as per oral 
agreement at completing his bargain. 
If he has laid out $125,000 in this way, 
he has retained $12,500 at least. Your 
$75,000 is worth $8,000 to him.” 

“Hmm?” said Spurling, with the 
rising inflection—that is, reflectively. 
“That’s a pretty square charge against a 
business man. How are you going to 
prove it?” 

“T don’t expect to prove it by affi- 
davits of the parties,’ I said. “He 
won’t tell, and the other fellows won’t 
tell. But judge for yourself. How 
does it look?” 

“ T hate to think ill of any body,” said 
old John. “ What made you think of 
this thing, and what’s your particular 
need of chocking his wheels ?” 

“Tl tell you.” And I gave him a 
short history of all my own dealings 
with Fips, enlarging perhaps rather 
more than was necessary on my poor 
little story so brutally slaughtered be- 
fore it was alive. 

“ Personal revenge, isn’t it, my boy?” 
said the old man, when I was through. 

“ Most assuredly, for my own part,” 
I answered. “But do you object to 
promoting a just revenge which is ac- 
complished by saving you $75,000?” 

He laughed. I added: 

“T took hold of this enterprise in 
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perfect good faith, as a sound and hon- 
est undertaking; and such it would 
have been, if properly managed. And 
here this fellow has made me help him 
in a systematic swindle. I suspected 
that as soon as I found they had bought 
the office-oil specimens ready made; 
and I fully satisfied myself of it when I 
went up the country. I went into the 
office that day to threaten Fips that if 
he didn’t at once set about putting the 
Company into a safe business condition, 
I would have his institution shown up 
in all the papers. If he would have 
done that, I would have waited and 
watched until the annual meeting. But 
when I found you there, I saw at once 
that the proper course for me was to 
save your money first, if you thought of 
investing.” 

“ Well, Gasby, I don’t know but you 
have done it. Ill see how their ac- 
counts stand, and what they say on the 
question of oil actually furnished. If 
they have spent up as close as you say, 
Tll look sharp. But I guess you would 
enjoy for yourself, a little, his not get- 
ting my money, as well as my saving it 
—hey?” 

“A good deal,” I said; “a good 
deal, both of ’em.” 

“Well, well, we'll see. Call here 
again to-morrow evening, will you—if 
you'd like to know how it goes?” 

“T will;” and I went about my busi- 
ness. 

* * * * * 

In the course of the next day I re- 
ceived a note from Fips, intimating 
that he would like to make me a propo- 
sition. To this I paid no attention; 
for the more I considered the state of 
affairs, the less probable did it seem to 
me that the concerns of the Company 
could be carried to a prosperous issue 
in his hands. I went to see Spurling 
again in the evening. He seemed to be 
feeling very comfortably, and observed 
with wisdom, 

“A penny saved is a penny earned, 
my boy. Take supper with me.” 

I did—and a good one. 

“See here,” he said suddenly, at a 
little pause in the chat and the eating 
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—“ you said you had been calculating 
on a year’s vacation to write a book, or 
something ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, Pll furnish you the money— 
can you give security for it?” 

“No, sir—yes, I can. My books are 
worth it, or nearly.” 

“ But you want them to write with ?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, never mind. Give me a bill 
of sale of the books. Young men ought 
never to be allowed to borrow a cent 
without giving security. Ill advance 
you the money, and you shall keep the 
books in your own hands. You won’t 
go and sell ’em over again?” he added, 
with a quizzical assumption of suspi- 
cion. 

“ No, sir.” 

He would not let me thank him, pre- 
tending to be very harsh in exacting 
interest, fixing terms of repayment, and 
so forth. 

* * * * * 

My book has been more successful 
than it deserved. It was—I may in- 
form you, my friendly reader, in strict 
confidence—and to use the obliging 
terms of one of my publishers’ adver- 
tisements (“Did I draft the ad my- 
self?” No impertinent questions !), 
“that highly successful and very popu- 
lar novel,” “The Sangreal of To-day.” 
Yes, I wrote that book—though old 
John Spurling is perhaps really the 
author of it. It was very naughty in 
me to contrive to have it credited to 
“a new and most promising young 
lady-writer,” I admit. But I couldn’t 
resist the temptation; and it was un- 
commonly funny to read the criticisms 
and see how all the reviews picked out 
the weaknesses of the female character 
in it, and showed how much better a 
man would have done it. And so it 
was to receive letters from the jolly 
publishers with checks, and addressed 
(within only), “Dear Marm.” I have 
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abundance of the only occupation I 
love; offers thrice as many as I can 
accept. 

As for Fips, he has gone far on Mr. 
Mantilini’s path to “the demnition 
bow-wows.” The affairs of the Company 
quickly became so unsatisfactory that 
the trustees and chief stockholders— 
mainly on a hint from Spurling, I be- 
lieve—found it necessary to call an in- 
formal meeting, silence Fips by threats 
of prosecution, thrust him summarily 
forth, and intrust their sickly body-cor- 
porate to a shrewd business dry-nurse. 

In this reverse of fortune, Fips made 
an effort to get the secretaryship of a 
Fire Insurance Company, and sought 
to forward his design by a curious de- 
vice. He made a vigorous attempt to 
be admitted a member of Pilgrim 
Church. I was told—I don’t know how 
true it is—that when Fips went to old - 
Deacon Flagg, and applied for the 
usual examination preliminary to ad- 
mission, the old gentleman gravely 
replied : 

“ Very sorry, Mr. Fips, but the church 
is full. There isn’t a single vacancy. 
If there should be one, I'll let you 
know.” 

I can hardly believe that the good 
old Deacon would be so funny as that 
on such a subject; but however that 
may be, Fips neither obtained his 
church-membership nor his secretary- 
ship. I believe he is at present dili- 
gently trotting about as an agent for 
the Dartford Accidental Catarrh Insur- 
ance Company. I met him in Broad- 
way the other morning. He was very 
well dressed, but I couldn’t catch his 
eye. , 

—Upon reading over what I have 
written, I see with surprise that the 
Feminine Element is entirely wanting. 
I can’t help it. No woman was con- 
cerned in the affair; and I couldn’t be 
expected to invent a whole woman, just 
to put her into a story ? 
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A MORNING AMONG AUTOGRAPHS. 


BErForE citing any further extracts 
from Mr. Old’s collection, a few more 
words may be fitly bestowed upon it as 
a whole. The autographs, then, set 
apart in groups, illustrated by extremely 
choice portraits, and chronologically 
arranged, number about one thousand. 
Two or three hundred besides—that 
may be termed miscellaneous, though 
possessing in some instances a rare in- 
terest—await the acquisition of the 
requisite engravings, and have not yet 
fallen into their places. The collection, 

-properly so called, is contained in 
twelve large portfolios. Eight of these 
are devoted to the British series; two 
to the Freych, from the period of Louis 
XI. to that of Louis XVIII.; one to the 
German, between the reigns of Maxi- 
milian I. and Joseph II. inclusive; and 
one to the Italian and Spanish, the lat- 
ter of which commences with Charles 
VY. and comes down only to the era of 
Ferdinand VI. This covers, however, 
the Spanish occupation of the Low 
Countries, and offers therefore a rich 
field for gleaning. The British series, 
filling, as I have said, eight portfolios, is 
thus subdivided and grouped: five 
portfolios are given up to the sove- 
reigns, statesmen, military and naval 
commanders, and other personages usu- 
ally designated as historical; two to 
celebrities in Literature, Science, and 
the Arts; one to priests and divines, 
a numerous and important class. With 
very few exceptions—and these general- 
ly of the most remote date—the letters 
are holograph, that is to say, written 
entirely by the hand of the signer. One 
cannot expect, indeed, to find manu- 
scripts at length from the pen of Henry 
VIL, or Louis XI., or Charles V.; but 
mere signatures, as a rule, would be but 
lightly esteemed by your genuine col- 
lector of autographs, Indeed, I came to 
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the conclusion that Mr. Old, in exercis- 
ing his judgment, had been very much 
influenced by the character, so to say, 
of the letter or document that he ac- 
quired. Light is thrown, in some cases, 
upon doubtful points in history; in 
others, upon the motives that have 
influenced men of mark in their doings 
at critical moments, or on occasions that 
have been variously interpreted by com- 
mentators, This will be shown, I can- 
not but think, in a few more citations ; 
and to these I hasten back for the read- 
er’s entertainment, secing that generali- 
ties soon tend to be wearisome. A bill 
of fare is no criterion of the excellence 
of a restaurant. You may be struck 
with the brilliant air of an evening 
assembly ; but how soon does the eye 
settle down upon individual attraction ! 
You care not to speculate on the height 
or breadth of the saloons ; you wonder 
rather, or inquire, who may be the tall 
blonde promenading round the room— 
who the handsome little woman seated 
apart in a corner, with lily complexion 
and expressive features, with classic 
head faultlessly posed on faultless shoul- 
ders, wearing a perfect costume as 
though none other would fit her, and 
carrying a wealth of ornament as though 
gems were made for her, and not she 
for them. 

But now comes in reality what the 
French call the embarrassment of riches. 
The intellectual treat is of so high an 
order, that one is fairly puzzled which 
way toturn. In compliment, neverthe- 
less, to the scholarly tone of Putnam’s 
Magazine, \et us turn at the outset to 
Alexander Pope. Thus does he con- 
clude a letter to Dr. Oliver, dated 28th 
August, 1743, the year before his death 
—his courtly faith in medical science 
not exonerating him from the common 
lot of mortality : 
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Pray make my compliments to Dr. Hartley, 
as I shall yours to Dr. Mead. I have had such 
obligations to the best of your Faculty during 
my whole life, that I wish all others, both my 
Friends and my Enemies, were their Patients, 
in which I show that I wish well to my 
Friends, and not ill to my Enemies, That 
every Physical and moral Evil may be far 
from you is the Philosophical prayer of, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obliged and very affectionate 


servant, 
A, Porg. 


Jonathan Swift’s character has been 
extensively discussed, of late. Here is 
a strong testimonial in his favor, given 
in a letter from Sir William Temple to 
Sir Robert Southwell, dated 29th March, 
1690. It seems to have served as an 
introduction and recommendation of 
Swift to the care and patronage of Sir 
Robert : 


Hee has lived in my house, read to me, writt 
for me, and kept all accounts, as far as my 
small occasions required. Hee has Latine and 
Greek, writes a very good and current hand, is 
very honest and diligent, and has good friends, 
though they have for the present lost their 
fortune in Ireland ; and his whole family hav- 
ing been long known to me, obliged mee thus 
farr to take care of him. If you please to 
accept him into your service, either as a Gen- 
tleman to wait on you, or as Clerk to write 
under you; and either to use him so, if you 
like his service, or upon any Establishment of 
the Colledge to recommend him to a Fellow- 
ship there, which he has a just pretence to, I 
shall acknowledge it as a great obligation. 


Here is a bit from David Garrick, that 
almost rivals Edmund Kean’s expres- 
sion: “the pit rose at me.” Writing 
to hig brother, George Garrick, on the 
12th April, 1776, he says: 

Last night I played Drugger for the last 
time. The Jforning Post will tell you the 
whole of that night. I thought the audience 
were mad, and they almost turned my brain. 


In an age when lordly patronage was 
considered, by authors @nd artists, an 
essential passport to public favor, it is 
curious to find Hogarth thus satirizing 
the system that prevailed. What fol- 
lows is a copy of an undated paper in 
his handwriting, headed “ The No Ded- 
ication :” 


Not dedicated to any Prince in Christendom, 
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for fear it should be thought an idle piece of 
arrogance. 

Not dedicated to any man of quality, for fear 
it might be thought too assuming. 

Not dedicated to any learned body of men, 
as either of the Universities, or the Royal 
Society, for fear it might be thought an un- 
common piece of vanity. 

Not dedicated to any one particular friend, 
for fear of offending another. 

Therefore dedicated to Nobody. 

But if, for once, we may suppose Nobody to 
be Everybody, as Everybody is often said to 
be Nobody, then is this work dedicated to 
Everybody, by their most humble and devoted. 

I might have made copies of holo- 
graph epistles from John Evelyn, Jere- 
my Taylor, Abraham Cowley, Edmond 
Waller, Lady Dorothy Sunderland, 
known as Waller’s “ Sacharissa,” John 
Dryden, John Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Matthew Prior, Joseph Addison, Sir 
Richard Steele, Henry Fielding, Law- 
rence Sterne, Samuel Johnson, James 
Boswell, Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Hume, Edward Gib- 
bon, Thomas Gray, William Cowper, 
William Wordsworth, or Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge—I might, I say, have trans- 
ferred to my note-book, for use in these 
pages, the whole or parts of letters pen- 
ned by these notable persons, and by 
others who are naturally grouped with 
them. But I bore this fact in mind, 
with reference to those whom Literature 
has made famous: we are familiar with 
their style, and with an infinity of their 
thoughts. One does not, therefore, in 
regarding their correspondence, feel the 
same sense of gratified curiosity, as in 
being brought face to face, as it were, 
with those whose actions have tended 
to the making of history, but whose 
spoken or written words are compara- 
tively unknown or scarce, Thus I con- 
fess to looking with profoundest inter- 
est at letters from Sir Philip Sidney 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, treasures that 
few private collections can boast. One 
from the former I quote at length, as a 
sample of phraseology that appears 
quaint in these days. The seal is 
broken, whereas generally in these 
antique missives the seal remains intact, 
while the silk that was secured by it 
has been cut, The writing, on foolscap 
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paper, is in a fine clerkly hand; and 
the signature is low down on the page, 
connected with the main body by a line 
such as one sees in account-books, when 
the entered items on either side do not 
correspond in number, This peculiarity 
was common before this period, and 
was continued for very many years. 
The letter itself runs thus : 


To the 
right honorable my very good Lorde the 
Lorde Burghley—Lorde Hy Treasorer of 
England. 


Righte honorable my singular good Lorde | 
Sir Nicholas Bagnoll dothe requeste my hum- 
ble letters to your L. for the som of to-hundred 
pounde out of the treasure. we» he for his 
necessities dothe desyre to receave here and to 
pay at his cominge into Irelande | I do take it 
that there is as muche due unto him, and be- 
sydes I know the creddit my father hathe in 
him, dothe stretche to a matter of greater 
importance, so that thus furr these few lynes 
shall only serve, humbly to advertise your L. 
that I holde it for assured my father will be 
very well satisfied withe it | furdre I can not 
proceede, but referringe it holy to your Lorde- 
ships goodnes humbly leave your L. to the 
protection of the Allmightie. 

Frome Leysterhouse this 8th of Februarie 
1576 | 

Your Lys moste humbly at commandement 

Puiwirre Sipney. 


The remarkable letter that I next 
proceed to cite, has indeed been pub- 
lished—but only in the Archeologia of 
the Society of Antiquaries, having been 
read at one of their meetings while it 
was in possession of the Ty:r family, of 
Shotover, in Oxfordshire. It was writ- 
ten, probably in 1610, to Sir Walter 
Cope, Governor of the Tower, while Sir 
Walter Raleigh was a prisoner therein. 
It is on a foolscap sheet, much frayed 
and very dirty. The writing is neat. 
The superscription is: “To my very 
worthy friend Sir Walter Cope Knight.” 
The following is a copy: 


Sir Walter Cope. You are of my old ac- 
quayntance, and were my familier friend for 
many yeeres, in w* time I hope you cannot 
say that ever I used any unkind office towards 
you. But our fortunes are now changed, and 
it may be in your power greatly to bynde me 
unto you, if the bynding of a man in my estate 
be worth anything. 

My desire unto you is, that you wilbe pleased 
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to move my Lord Treasorer in my behalf, that 
by his grace my wife might agayne be made a 
prisoner with me, as she hath bine for six 
yeeres last past. Shee being now devided from 
me, and thereby, to my great impoverishing, I 
am driven to keip two howses. A miserable 
fate it is, and yet great to me, who, in this 
wretched estate, can hope for no other#thing 
than peacible sorrow. 

It is now, and I call the Lord of all power to 
witnes, y‘ I have ever bine, and am resolved, 
that it was never in the worthy hart of S* 
Robert Cecyll, (whatsoever a counceler of state 
and a lord treasorer of Ingland must do) to 
suffer me to fall, much less to perrish. For 
whatsoever termes it hath pleased his Lordship 
to use towards mee, w* might utterly despaire 
any bodie else, yet I know yt he spake them 
as a counceler, sitting in councell, and in com- 
pany of such as would not otherwise have bine 
satisfied—But, as God liveth, I would have 
bought his presence att a farr dearer rate than 
those sharp words, and these three moneths 
close imprisonment ; for it is in his Lordship’s 
face and countenance that I behold all y* re- 
maynes to me of comfort, and all the hope I 
have, and from wen I shall never be beaten, till 
I see the last of evills, and the dispaire w 
hath no healp. The blessings of God cannot 
make him cruell that was never so, nor pros- 
peritie teach any man of so great worth to 
delight in the endles adversitie of an enemie, 
much less of him who in his very soule and 
nature can never be such a one towards him. 

S:, the matter is of no great importance, 
(though a cruell destinie hath made it so to 
me) to desire that my wife may live with me 
in this unsavory place. If by your mediation 
I may obtayne it, I will acknowledg it in the 
highest degree of thankfullness, and rest reddy 
in trew fayth to be commanded by you. 

October the 9. W. Ravecu. 


Come we down to a later period in 
English history, and to an incident that 


is famous. Here is a letter from James 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, to Prince Ru- 
pert, dated 23d March, 1643, but with- 
out mention of place, praying the Prince 
to send succor to the relief of Lathom 
House, then beleaguered by the Parlia- 
ment forces. A former attempt at aid- 
ing the garrison had failed; and the 
Earl states that 


the time for effecting it by that means had 
passed, for the enemy is soe close unto the 
house that it is impossible for that designe to 
take effect, which might have been some re- 
viving of a distressed woman, whose only hope 
next the almightyes is in your highness help, 
for double reasons, soe she hath tolde me in 
her Last Letter. I praise God bless and pros- 
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per yor highness, what ever becomes of me, 
such shall be the prayer of 
Your highness 
Most unfortunate humble servant 
Dersy. 


The “ distressed woman ” in the fore- 
going extract was the heroic Charlotte 
de la Tremoille, Countess of Derby, who 
also directly implored assistance from 
the same quarter. This her touching 
appeal—never published, I believe, here- 
tofore—is written in a large bold hand 
on note-paper. It has been folded up 
in long and narrow form, to be the 
more easilecreted on the person of its 
bearer, The two black wax-seals are 
broken; nor are there, as is usual, any 
vestiges of the silk fastening that was 
once bound by them. The copy is 
exact; and the reader cannot fail to 
notice the curious mixture of correct 
and incorrect rendering. For “ wigain,” 
one may read “ Wigan;” and for de- 
vent,” “avant;” but the word “ fray- 
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en” is a puzzle. Can it have been 
hastily written for “prayen,” and can 
her Ladyship have thus conjugated the 
verb prendre? The whole runs thus: 


Monseigneur 

tonte arleure je viens de resivoir les mau- 
vaisse nouvelles de la perte de wigain a 6 mille 
de saite plasse elle na teneu que deux heures 
et a este frayen mon mary etoit a 12 mille et 
devent quil peut estre prest de la secourir ils 
se sont rendeus an nom de dieu Monseigner 
prenes pitie de nous et sy vous aparessez vous 
pouves reconquerir bien aysement et avec bien 
de ’honneur pour vostre.altesse je ne say ce 
que je dis mes ayes pitie de mon mary mes 
enfens et moy qui sommes perdues pour tout 
jamais sy dieu na pitie de nous et vostre 
altesse a qui je suis 

Monseigneur 

tres humble et tres obeysente servente 
X DE LA TREMOILLE. 

A ladhom ce 1 davril 1643. 


For a youthful student of French it 
would be a pleasant exercise, to put 
this letter into correct terms, and to 
punctuate it in accordance with custom. 


THE PICTURE OF CHRIST. 


Unver the gathered dust of years 
Many a time the truth appears ; 
Many a time the words of old 
Shine the better when freshly told, 
And over their story hangs a praise 
Growing nobler by lapse of days. 
Such are the tales of early date 
Concerning bishop and celibate ; 
Concerning wonders the martyrs wrought ; 
Concerning treasures the churches brought ; 
Concerning much, now long left out, 
Which quaint Baronius wrote about. 

His are the folios dark with age 
Wherein are annals of seer and sage ; 
Printed when Faust’s inventive hand 


Not long had lifted the glowing brand 
Of that pure fire of a knowledge freed 
From harsh dominion and selfish creed. 
Here, on the page of each bulky tome, 
A black-art mystery seems at home. 
Here, in such Latin as classics hate, 

Is record of Constantine the Great. 
The marvellous history here unrolls 
Of sainted heroes with holy souls ; 

Of Peter and Paul, and divers others, 
Bishops and deacons and lay-brothers ; 
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Of women mighty in all good deeds, 
And “ ladies elect ” in widows’ weeds ; 
Of Nero’s circus when games began, 
Where each blazing torch was a living man; 
Of caves which ramify under Rome, 
Where the threatened Christians found a home, 
Holding a church in a catacomb. 
These, and the like, each student still 
Can read and ponder as he will; 
Yet one old legend may be spared, 
Culled from a myriad undeclared. 


Here followeth then, in modern phrase, 
Baronius’ story of ancient days: ° 


Constantia, sister of Constantine, 
Was given to thought of things divine: 
Sylvester had laid upon her head 
Baptismal blessing before she wed, 
And so, at Rome in the holy place, 
She followed the fashion of her race— 
Owning herself by the bishop’s hands 
No longer subject to Satan’s bands. 
Her husband, Caius Licinius, 
While in the East grew mutinous, 
And, fighting against his rightful liege 
At Nicomedia, lost the siege ; 
Ending at last a conquered lord, 
And dying under the headsman’s sword. 
She then, a widow, dwelt peacefully, 
And wished to pray in obscurity, 
Quietly waiting for the day 
When mortal troubles shall pass away. 
Yet was her fate of another sort : 
Her brother replaced her in his court, 
And there, beset upon every side 
With words of praise and with thoughts of pride, 
Her life shone out like a splendid star, 
And cast its lustre serene and far. 
At Nicomedia was a man— 
Eusebius, the historian— 
Who in his volume says that he 
Has seen the Christ of Calvary. 
Not in His mortal shape alone— 
For three whole centuries then had flown— 
But still in image as rarely true 
As any mortal might dare to view. 
He saw St. Paul and St. Peter, too ; 
And these were portraits, preserved with care, 
Whose tone and tinting were wondrous fair. 
Him had Constantia questioned much 
Of these sweet relics, and other such ; 
And he, as Bishop of Palestine, 
Told her about that One Divine; 
Yet said no more to describe the face, 
Than here I say in this later place. 
Of Peter and Paul he talked with ease, 
And spoke of the famed symbolic keys ; 
He mentioned the painter’s skill and art, 
The feeling of truth in every part, 
The certainty which his mind received 
That these were faces to be believed. 
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—But always he stopped most reverently 
At the last description of the three, 
Not telling his vision openly. 
Constantia often longed, in vain, 
To cause the Bishop to be more plain ; 
And finally, after years of thought, 
Grew wholly bent upon what she sought. 
The Christ of Calvary, raised on high, 
Ascending never again to die, 
Had left behind Him this holy trace, 
This one true likeness, this perfect face : 
And if, by means which were still untried, 
She too might see it before she died, 
This would repay her waiting years, 
Her faithful vigils, and prayerful tears. 
To Nicomedia then she went 
On such an errand of pure intent ; 
But, finding Eusebius far from thence, 
Active in all benevolence, 
And busied with matters of the Church, 
She wrote him letters about her search : 
“‘ Where could this face of Christ be found ? 
In what abode of the region round ? 
Who was its guardian? Who possessed 
This treasure rarer than all the rest ? 
Where was its crypt, or cave, or chest ? 
Let him send it, that she might view 
That very Christ the apostles knew |” 
Again and again did words like these 
Follow him over his diocese, 
Until, as she would not be denied, 
The bishop Eusebius replied : 
“ You wish,” he writes, “ that myself should send 
The image of Christ, to you, my friend ; 
But tell me fairly and candidly, 
What do you think that this may be ? 
Is it that one unchanged and true 
Which has no age, and is ever new, 
Which bore our nature, yet kept its own, 
And which is the right of God alone ? 
With this I trust you are not concerned, 
Since you, from the Scriptures having learned, 
Cannot mistake the Apostle’s speech, 
‘That none may ever the knowledge reach 
Of God the Father, save God the Son; 
Nor can there be found a single one 
To know the Son, save the Father only,’ 
In short, that here is an image lonely 
Which_none may touch and which none attain 
So long as sin and ourselves remain. 
“Nor do I think that image meant 
When God and man, in one person blent, 
Trod the stained earth with His sinless feet ; 
Felt in His bosom our sorrows beat ; 
Bore in Himself our human fears ; 
Wept over us such Godlike tears ; 
Died for our sake such a human death ; 
Rose for our sake with such Godlike breath ;- 
That truly these are so woven in, 
The sinful with that which cannot sin, 
The human with that which is all divine, 
As no mere mortal can well define. 
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“ Who, therefore, by colors so dead and cold, 
Can show the splendor which shone of old, 
Can paint the God and the Man—that face 
Tn its mortal, and yet immortal grace ? 

Who, by a picture transitory, 

Can tell one half of the holy story ? 

For they who loved Him the first and chief, 
Who held to Him with the best belief; 
When on the mountain, apart from men, 
Saw him too wondrous for tongue or pen; 
And, falling prone at the awful sight, 
Could not endure so great a light ! 

“Tf, then, His figure, when here on earth, 
Received such power from His sacred birth ; 
If this dear Saviour could not be known 
When here, apart from the Father’s throne— 


‘What must it be, when now He reigns 


Above the torment of human pains ? 
No painted image can reach Him there— 
No artist’s pencil His face declare. 

‘*T do not send you the likeness, then. 
Far better than this may be yours; for when 
You search your heart as you search the land, 
And plan with zeal as you now have planned ; 
When thought goes out to all holy things ; 
When your soul has eyes and your prayers have wings; 
When the hardest toil of our common lot 
Becomes transformed, and its pain is not; 
When penitence for the sinful life 
Wields the armor for nobler strife— 


, Then, at last, you are near your goal, 


For the face of the Lord is upon your soul, 
And faith, in your faithful life, can see 
The image of Christ of Calvary.” 


And here Baronius turns the page 
And adds long records of saint and sage ; 
The old black-letter runs on again, 

Like a turbid stream after summer-rain. 
But I close the book, for its tale is told— 
That story new, though it seemeth old. 
And I sit in silence, since here indeed 
The dead have written for me to read. 
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OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 


THERE are many weighty problems 
before the country in connection with 
the reconstruction and the regeneration 
of the Southern States, and with finan- 
cial and fiscal affairs; but these, and 
other questions, are all subordinate in 
importance to that relating to the or- 
ganization of the civil service of the 
United States. 

At present there is no organization 
save that of corruption ; no system save 
that of chaos; no test of integrity save 
that of partisanship ; no test of qualifi- 
cation save that of intrigue. 

The consequence is, that the revenue 
‘ laws are not executed, for the want of 
faithful officers; and these and other 
laws are imperfectly applied, for the 
want of competent functionaries. 

In local, general, and Presidential 
elections, the whole country is thrown 
into convulsions; and who would im- 
agine that these demonstrations of pub- 
lic liberty are converted into engines of 
public demoralization ? But in the pres- 
ent chaos of the civil service it is so. 
Every man elected to State or national, 
executive or legislative positions, prom- 
ises offices to a number of citizens who 
vote for him, and the great majority 
of the hundreds of thousands of office- 
holders of the United States are virtu- 
ally nothing else than political merce- 
naries, who are paid by the state, in- 
stead of being paid by the individual 
whom their votes lift into power. 

If one hundred thousand mercenaries 
were actually paid in cash by the state 
at the average rate of two thousand 
dollars, the country would know that it 
is bled annually to the extent of two 
hundred million dollars; and resign 
itself by adding this amount to the 
general cost of representative govern- 
ment; and Congressmen and Custom- 
house Directors, and members of the 


Cubinet, and other legislative and execu- 
tive authorities might rise at least in 
public estimation in proportion to the 
additional prize-money exacted from 
the country for their retainers, 

But these satellites of the executive 
and legislative planets are not only paid 
by the state, instead of being paid by 
the luminaries around whom they. re- 
volve, but they rob the state; they mis- 
manage public business, and bring free 
institutions into disrepute by proclaim- 
ing to the world that representative 
government can only be maintained by 
subsidizing orgenized bands of merce- 
nary office-holders, and by securing the 
boon of political liberty at the cost 
of morality and of the culture and 
attainments requisite for the public 
service. 

If republican institutions cannot be 
maintained except by holding out 
bribes to voters, it would at all events 
be more economical and respectable for 
the United States Government to make 
a bargain with each person elected to 
legislative and executive offices, paying 
him a certain amount for his expenses 
at the poll or in the State legislatures, 
and reserving to itself the power of 
appointing public officers who have 
undergone examinations and passed the 
tests prescribed by Mr. Jenckes’s Civil 
Service bill. But to pay the gentlemen 
who help the honorable Representatives 
from the different States to their respec- 
tive seats, or eminent politicians to sec- 
retaryships, collectorships, and foreign 
missions, by conferring upon them pub- 
lic offices, allotted geographically or 
indiscriminately, and then to incur the 
risk of their robberies, blunders, and 
mismanagements of every kind, is not 
only intolerable upon the score of total 
depravity, but also upon that of total 
stupidity, and one of two things is sure 
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to happen: either the Republic must 
break up this systematized demorali- 
zation, or it will break up the Repub- 
lic. 

As long as this demoralization lasts, 
the Republic will be so only in name. 
In fact, it will be a species of crapulous, 
democratic imperialism, which ransacks 
the gutters of the land for the purpose 
of enlisting mercenaries, who, in reward 
for their services, prop up the Presiden- 
tial throne and the legislative pillars, 
and then, with the true instinct of free- 
booters recruited under the piratical 
banner that to the “ victors belong the 
spoils,” rob and disgrace a nation which 
is foolish enough to believe that liberty 
can thrive when its standard-bearers 
are reeking with ignorance and venal- 
ity. 

Foreign nations need not be startled 
by this frank statement of ugly facts. 
If they had not introduced African 
slavery into the North American conti- 
nent, and if they had not fastened upon 
this country the noble but irksome task 
of educating into manhood and freedom 
European paupers and the children of 
these paupers, the American people 
might have found leisure and oppor- 
tunity to devise measures for purging 
their public service from ignorance and 
corruption, and for making the tests of 
moral and mental qualification more 
stringent in proportion to the increase 
of population and territory, and the 
corresponding increase of public offi- 
cers, 

But as it was, we had no breathing- 
time. Slavery stared us in the face at 
the very dawn of our national existence, 
The slavery question so distracted the 
country, that even those who were ap- 
palled ‘by the growing demoralization 
of the public service shrank from lay- 
ing hands upon the monster, because it 
was overshadowed by the still greater 
monster, slavery. 

It may be asserted that, during the 
war of independence, the curses against 
slavery were hushed by the necessity of 
unanimity in throwing off the British 
yoke, and that, since the achievement 
of our independence, the painful feeling 
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inspired by the traffic in public offices 
was quelled by the greater indignation 
aroused by the supremacy of the slave 
oligarchy. 

That the traffic in public offices be- 
came the most formidable auxiliary of 
this supremacy, and that the most un- 
enlightened elements of the European 
importations of population were con- 
trolled by it, almost despotically, re- 
quire no demonstration at our hands, 
The facts are matter of history. The 
politicians of the Tory and slavery 
school would never have had such a 
long lease of power, if they had not 
been able to hold out the bait of office 
to their most unscrupulous camp-fol- 
lowers, To talk to them of a reform in 
the civil service, would have been re- 
garded as stark insanity: they would 
have scouted the idea of dispelling a 
chaos that fostered their designs, and 
of introducing a system of culture and 
integrity which would have blasted 
their hopes. 

Conscious as every thoughtful citizen 
was of the abuses of political life, he 
was equally conscious of the futility 
of attempting to reform any of its 
branches as long as the fountain head 
of political liberty and morals was poi- 
soned by the abettors of the slavery 
power. 

While the country was struggling 
against the progress of slavery, it was 
at the same time engaged in the civili- 
zation of its new territories, and in the 
education of its new European streams 
of population, To have converted the 
American wildernesses into prosperous 
cities, and marshalled gigantic armies 
for the overthrow of the old Tory and 
slave power, and at the same time kept 
our civil service and political machinery 
free from those abuses, which had such 
an immense scope, we would have been 
superhuman. 

We have been only human and could 
not carry out aseries of vast transfor- 
mations and reforms at one and the 
same time. 

It is because we have accomplished 
such great deeds within a few genera- 
tions, that we can afford to lay bare the 
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evils which still gnaw the heart-life of 
the Republic. Weak nations may feel 
constrained to gloss over the defects 
of their systems of administration, but 
strong nations need not stoop to con- 
cealment of national blemishes. In our 
case, frankness is a token of power. 
It is, moreover, a great relief to follow 
the practice of the English race, in 
calling things by their names, and in 
taking the bull by the horn, We have, 
therefore, not scrupled to present the 
darkest aspect of our political spoil- 
traffic theories, But having said thus 
much, we have to put in what French 
lawyers would call pleas of extenua- 
tion. They consist in this: that in 
our country but few, if any, persons 
can afford or are inclined to work for 
nothing. Hence, if Jones works for the 
election of Brown, Jones expects to be 
compensated in some way or other. 
Not only that Jones must live, and that 
Mrs. and the Misses Jones must be able 
to make a decent figure in society, but 
Jones is also imbued with a certain 
rough sense of dignity. Self-sacrifice 
being superseded, in the current of 
modern ethics, by self-elevation, Jones 
claims his reward not only as due to 
Jones in the concrete, but also to Jones 
in the abstract; to the man as well as 
to the citizen; to his individual wants 
as well as to his civic claims. In medi- 
eval times Jones would have got his 
pay, and there would have been an 
end of Jones, But at the present day 
Jones claims that his emotions as well 
as his pockets are involved in the 
transaction. He sympathizes with the 
political church of Brown, and, long 
after having received his compensation 
in the shape of a postmastership, or a 
clerkship in the Treasury or the Custom- 
house, or an assessorship, he uses his 
influence, whatever that may be, in the 
interest of the common political church, 
Brown has to sustain him accor lingly, 
an‘ to vote for an increase of his salary, 
and even to oppose the reform in the 
office in which Jones is employed, in 
the event of such reform threatening to 
submerge Jones, Jones may steal; he 
may blunder; when appointed to a 
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postmastership, he may desert his post 
and saddle upon the country the addi- 
tional expense of sustaining Jones’s 
shadow or deputy; when in the Treas- 
ury, he may connect himself with rings, 
and betray the secrets of his office; he 
may commit all sort and manner of 
irregularities and delinquencies, but as 
long as he clings to the political church, 
there is a chance at least of political 
salvation, and in most cases also of 
escape from. justice, and of shelter 
against exposure and removal. Or, 
without being positively criminal and 
unfaithful, he may be altogether in- 
competent for the discharge of his 
duties, or revel in sinecures, as thou- 
sands of Joneses do all over the coun- 
try, and in foreign offices; but he ad- 
heres to the tenets of the political 
church, and Brown, his high priest, 
bestows upon him absolution for all his 
sins, 

Now, what the Browns fear in voting 
for the adoption of the Jenckes Civil 
Service Bill, which provides for tests 
of examination and qualification, so as 
to purge the service from all incompe- 
tent and dishonest persons, is that they 
will be lost by losing the support of the 
Joneses, 

And here we are at issue with the 
Browns. We contend that there are all 
kind and manner of Joneses. There are 
incompetent, dishonest Joneses, and 
there are well-qualified and perfectly 
honest Joneses. All Brown has to do, 
is to shift his base. He must turn his 
back upon rascals and loafers and ig- 
noramuses, or resign himself to private 
life, if he cannot select his sponsors for 
his public life from the honorable and 
able members of the community in the 
midst of which he lives, Brown may 
promise to give to Jones the benefit of 
his patronage, provided that Jones pos- 
sesses the requisite moral and intellec- 
tual qualifications for.the office to which 
he aspires. The Jenckes bill does 
not do away with political patronage. 
It only makes it subject to certain con- 
ditions of fitness, which are of greater 
importanceeto the state than the rise 
of Brown or the fall of Jones, and 
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which moreover relieve Brown from 
the fearful responsibility of fastening 
upon the public service a worthless 
person, and Jones from temptations to 
which he may not be subjected in re- 
maining a loafer and good-for-nothing 
in private life. If the Jenckes bill fails 
to pass, how is the state to be protect- 
ed? Is Brown to be held responsible 
for the delinquencies of his protégé, and 
for the money which Jones draws from 
the people, without giving in return for 
it adequate, efficient, faithful work ? 

Surely somebody ought to be held 
responsible. In the present chaos and 
demoralization nobody is responsible ; 
nay, Jones pleads that he has to feather 
his nest, because he may be turned out 
when Black turns out Brown; and thus 
the hard-working people are the only 
sufferers in this palladium of Liberty, 
as they are in the strongholds of despot- 
ism. ‘ 

The statistics of all these cases are self- 
evident. In an isolated evil, the public 
might withhold their verdict until the 
facts are proven and authenticated. But 
here we have to deal with a wide-spread 
evil, which defrauds the country in the 
collection of taxes on a scale so gigantic 
that the commissioners of revenue, col- 
lectors, assessors, and Treasury officers 
—at least those of them who are honest 
—bow their heads in shame and de- 
spair. We have to deal with an evil 
that is manifest here and there and 
everywhere. To present particular in- 
stances of it, would be to claim the 
space of several annual volumes of this 
magazine, without exhausting the doc- 
umentary evidence. All that can be 
attempted by the publicist on the first 
wrestling with this myriad-armed evil, 
is to reveal not only the fact of its ex- 
istence, which every American knows, 
but—and what is more painful—to dis- 
close, also, the fact that no remedy has 
been so far proposed for its diminution, 
if not eradication, excepting that con- 
tained in the Jenckes Civil Service 
bill. 

It will be seen at a glance that the 
bill does not go far enough? The Con- 
stitution vesting in the President the 


appointing power, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, the bill could only 
primarily deal with those subordinate 
officers who are appointed by the heads 
of departments. But it contains a pro- 
vision which enables the Senate to be 
guided in its confirmation or rejection 
of persons nominated to that body by 
the Executive by an examination test 
to which these persons may, in the 
judgment of the Senate, be subjected, 
together with the candidates for sub- 
ordinate offices. 

The bill goes probably as far as it 
can go under the present Constitutional 
limitations, and as a first instalment of 
reformatory measures. Mr. Senator 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, is to 
introduce a similar bill for the reform 
of the foreign service. 

The adoption of these two bills 
would effect, however, only a partial 
reform. 

To consolidate it, a reorganization of 
some of the public departments is 
indispensable. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, for instance, controls the customs, 
the revenue offices, the statistical bu- 
reau, apart from the multitudinous 
branches of the Treasury proper, in- 
cluding the currency and printing 
bureau. In giving to one man the 
control of such an immense caravansary 
of offices, and of the corresponding 
patronage, a bureaucratic despotism is 
built up in tke midst of free institu- 
tions, which, whenever a President is 
hostile to the popular will, may easily 
be used as a formidable weapon against 
the People. It must be borne in mind 
that, when the Treasury Department 
was established, it could not have been 
anticipated that, after a few genera- 
tions, the population would increase 
from a few millions to forty millions, 
and that the dominion of the Kepub- 
lic would spread from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The men appointed as 
secretaries of the Treasury are select- 
ed by the President, to be sure, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; but while their politics are 
well known and primarily determine 
their selection, they are generally taken 
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on trust, so far as their qualifications 
are concerned, and the control over the 
financial resources of the country, and, 
in a great; measure, over its commercial 
and industrial interests, is given, as it 
were, at random, and rather recklessly. 
A Secretary of the Treasury is supposed 
to be what is called a practical man of 
business, and a man conversant with 
financial law and science, and with 
political economy. But it is all guess- 
work. Nobody knows what his real 
opportunities were for grappling with 
this vast field of knowledge, theo- 
retically as well as practically, and 
probably he does not know himself 
until opportunities arise which either 
make him conscious of his defective 
knowledge, or bring out his capacities, 
While his animus is that of a presiden- 
tial aspirant, his occupation is that of 
a bureaucrat, and his position is that 
of a sultan, Even supposing that he 
possesses the greatest intellectual and 
moral qualifications for his office—com- 
prehensiveness of mind, quickness of 
perception, wealth of experience, stores 
of financial and politico - economical 
knowledge, and, above all, clearness of 
head and unswerving integrity—even 
suppose him to be a paragon of perfec- 
tion, the question yet arises, whether it 
would be safe to confide to one mortal 
man such a boundless trust, and to vest 
in him such a mammoth patronage. 
The better way probably would be to 
have a Minister of Finance who has 
nothing to do with the bureaucratic 
routine of the Department, and to 
whom the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be held responsible, together 
with the other officers of the Treasury 
proper, including the Revenue bureau ; 
while the Customs, together with Agri- 
culture, Statistics, Census, and Land 
and Patent Offices, might be placed 
under the control of a Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture and Industry. 
The Interior Department at present 
controls the Agriculture, the Land, the 
Patent, the Census, the Indian, and the 
Pension bureaus, beside the Interior 
Department proper. 
It is very properly proposed to unite 
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the Indian Bureau with the War De- 
partment ; and pensions being generally 
paid only in the military and naval 
service, the Pension office might be in 
all propriety annexed partly to the 
Navy, partly to the War Department. 

With a minister of finance and a 
minister of commerce and agriculture 
and industry, occupied only with the 
statesmanlike and comprehensive survey 
of their respective spheres, and unin- 
cumbered with the daily business of 
bureaucratic routine, these supreme 
functionaries might codperate in the 
Civil Service Department proposed in 
the Jenckes bill, and promote the effi- 
ciency of the service at the same time 
that they control the respective official 
administrations of the Departments. 
Working secretaries answered very well 
when the country was small; but in its 
present dimensions, the great Depart- 
ments should be presided over by the 
best qualified men of the country, whose 
time is not absorbed by reading thou- 
sands of letters daily, and listening to 
the clamors of swarms of office-seekers, 
but whose whole attention is devoted 
to the general survey of all the business 
of all the branches of all the Depart- 
ments, both administrative and execu- 
tive. 

The daily routine of bureaucratic life 
is hardly reconcilable with the higher 
attributes of financial and commercial 
statesmauship. The mind of the secre- 
tary is at present crushed by a load of 
hard work. He has no time to think and 
to take the measure of the whole sphere 
and scope of his own acts and occupa- 
tion. Like an admiral, a minister of 
finance, or of commerce, should be 
able to see over the horizon above him, 
and over all the spheres around him. 
The present secretaries do too much 
drudgery, and perform too little mental 
work. They seem to be overworked ; 
but the greatest stagnation of mind is 
often induced by the most incessant 
hard work, and the reports issued by 
the respective departments show how 
it is possible to be prolix without being 
suggestive. No country issues as ex- 
haustive official reports as this country ; 
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but it is almost impossible to peruse 
any of them without missing the com- 
pact and pregnant utterance of master 
minds— without being overwhelmed 
with titanic statistics barren of prac- 
tical illustration and of suggestive, 
fertile ideas, One and the same bureau- 
cratic mechanism pervades them all, 
and very naturally so, because there is 
not one presiding mind in any of the 
departments which is not tainted with 
the miasma of drudgery, or which has 
thought or leisure to rise to a states- 
manlike and philosophical exposition 
of the interests to which the reports 
refer, 

The multiplicity and bulk of the 
present reports are so colossal, that 
they are but little read by the masses 
of the people. In this country, where 
time is money more than anywhere 
else, and where leisure is exceptional, 
official reports should be concise, tell- 
ing, pithy, compact, comprehensive. 
Instead of having, as at present, a 
hundred different reports from the 
various bureaus and offices of the great 
departments, the presiding ministers 
should digest and unite and condense 
them all, and present them to the coun- 
try in a readable, suggestive shape. 
The Agricultural report is at present 
worked up in the Interior Department ; 
the Commercial report, in the State 
Department ; again, there is the Land 
Office report, &., &c..—Land, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Navigation, 
Census, Statistics, Customs, and In- 
dustry presided over by one mind, 
might be merged into one and the 
same report, and thus exhibit to the 
country a complete picture of its great 
resources; while the minister of Fi- 
nance would do the same as regards 
revenue, currency, and finance. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars would 
thus be saved to the country. The 
gain would not only be pecuniary, but 
also intellectual and encouraging to the 
development of our resources and 
civilization. 

The growth of the country has been 
so spasmodic that the organization of 
its public service has also taken a spas- 
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modic turn. Bureaus have been piled 
upon bureaus in chaotic masses, until 
the Treasury and Interior have grown 
up to be unwieldy laboratories, in 
which ill-directed forces are pell-mell 
thrown together, all working for the elab- 
oration and administration of the finan- 
cial, fiscal, commercial, territorial, and 
industrial resources of the country, but 
in a manner so disjointed that agricul- 
ture is divorced from land, commerce 
from industry, while Indians, and pen- 
sions for soldiers and sailors, are under 
the same administration with inven- 
tions, penitentiaries and insane asylums, 
Add to all this the absence of all tests 
of qualification in the chief and sub- 
ordinate officers, the irresponsibility 
pervading all these bureaus from the 
subterranean caverns to the loopholes 
near the roof, and no emotion should 
prevail but that of unalloyed though 
negative admiration that, in the midst 
of such a saturnalia of chaos and irre- 
sponsibility, there are not more frauds 
perpetrated, and not more blunders 
committed. That, however, among the 
mass of the men thus employed, there 
should have been so few to expose the 
anomalies of the public service, is a 
less encouraging symptom. It seems 
almost as if Americans, born to shift for 
themselves, in the full exercise of 
their independence, become unhinged 
from the moment they don the livery 
and settle down in the drudgery of 
office, not only like automatons, akin 
to those which haunt the Bank of Eng- 
land and Doctors’ Commons, but with 
all the despair of disappointed free- 
men. An exploration through the 
caverns and labyrinths of the Interior 
and Treasury Departments resembles, in 
some respects, that through asylums for 
the aged and the infirm. Not that 
excessive brightness and buoyancy 
could be expected in public offices, 
but the aspect of excessive desolation 
is only accountable by the fact that 
intellect is too much excluded and all 
is reduced to the level of a mechanical 
workshop, without even imparting to 
the inmates the healthy glow of men 
engaged in arduous manual labor. 
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Another cause is the crowding together 
of many bureaus in one and the same 
building ; the want of ventilation ; the 
miasma engendered in the Treasury 
building by the printing workstead 
and the smoke of the burnt notes. 
Hence the livid appearance of many of 
the poor clerks, Hence, also, the ap- 
pearance of debility and somnolescence. 
At the same time the absence of all 
prospect of promotion crushes ambi- 
tion and begets discouragement, while 
the dependence of clerks, in some in- 
stances, upon questionable and ill-quali- 
fied chiefs of bureau, culminates fre- 
quently in a climax of boundless disgust. 

These details are somewhat painful, 
but they show that the total absence of 
presiding minds causes as much neg- 
lect in the exercise of the most common 
duties of humanity, as in that of a 
statesmanlike organization. The de- 
partment needs depletion of the build- 
ings, consolidation of bureaus, and re- 
duction of forces, with presiding minis- 
ters relieved from drudgery, and with 
chiefs and subordinates of bureaus ap- 
pointed upon the principle of proba- 
tion, examination and promotion, and 
removal only for cause, as indicated in 
the Jenckes bill. 

By reducing the number of bureaus, 
and the forces, a great saving will be 
effected ; and a still greater one, by in- 
creasing the pay of competent officers, 
and removing all those who are useless 
and worthless. Deputy-ships in the 
Postal service should be altogether 
abolished; and the postmaster who 
absents himself from his post without 
leave of absence in urgent emergencies, 
should forfeit it. The principle which 
prevails in the Prussian service, of re- 
quiring bonds, varying according to 
the respective salaries, from all officers, 
high or low, might be also advantage- 
ously introduced, so that, in cases of 
delinquency, the people would be, at all 
events, protected against loss. 

The first duty of the new civil serv- 
ice department proposed in the Jenckes 
bill should be to elaborate measures for 
the reorganization of the whole service, 
with a view to secure greater economy 
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and efficiency in all its branches. Con- 
gress could never undertake such a co- 
lossal task. It could only be carried 
out by a distinct department devoted 
to the organization of the public serv- 
ice, and to that alone. The task of . 
unravelling the accumulated blunders 
and mismanagements of several gerera- 
tions is not an easy one. It requires the 
coéperation of the best minds of the 
country, but could only be well done 
by a few well-chosen men devoting 
themselves exclusively to this work. A 
great number of men, such as are con- 
gregated in Congress, could only make 
the confusion worse confounded, by 
each one urging pet schemes mixed up 
with political considerations—fatal to a 
work which is purely one of adminis- 
trative science and organization. Mil- 
lions on millions are at present wasted 
upon many useless bureaus, and the 
reports they publish. 

Apart from the demoralization dif- 
fused by the present system of appoint- 
ing political mercenaries, without re- 
gard to capacity and integrity, it entails 
upon the people fearful losses in the 
shape of frauds and uncollected reve- 
nues, and an extravagant expenditure 
in subsidizing the protégés of legisla- 
tive and executive officers, 

This consideration cannot fail to have 
weight even with those who regard the 
infusion of culture in the public service 
as incompatible with the rude impulses 
of a rough-and-tumble democracy. But 
those who hold this last-mentioned 
opinion are doing great injustice to 
great numbers of our young men, who 
are deterred from entering the public 
service, because, under the present cir- 
cumstances, a political price seems to 
be set upon ignorance, while rascality 
is far from being regarded as a disquali- 
fication. 

The contemplated reform would, more- 
over, react upon the very fountain-heads 
of education, and from the moment that 
the civil service becomes a career, the 
presidents of our universities, colleges, 
and schools would awaken to the neces- 
sity of giving greater prominence to 
those studies which fit for the civil 
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service, and which, at present, are not 
practically pursued from a professional 
point of view. 
We have chiefly referred to those 
great departments of Washington 
_ which need most the axe of the reform- 
er. It is hardly necessary to speak of 
the New York Custom-house. It is a 
most awful concern, with a dark history, 
and a perfect hotbed of sinecures. A 
good and honest man appointed to it, 
after the withdrawal of Hiram Barney, 
was soon found in the East River, with 
stones round his neck—a fit emblem of 
the burden that had fastened upon his 
distracted soul. It is a place full of 
tragedy and full of farce. It is proba- 
bly the only custom-house in the world 
which also serves the purpose of a po- 
litical penitentiary and partisan laza- 
retto. No one man should be entrusted 
with the control of such an unfathoma- 
ble abyss of corruption. Half a dozen 
custom-houses, the directors respective- 
ly under the control of a minister of 
finance or commerce in Washington, 
would probably do infinitely less harm 
than the present one-man-power con- 
cern, and that one man perpetually 
vibrating like a tormented spirit be- 
tween the White House, the Treasury, 
Foreign Missions, and incidentally the 
Custom-house—a profitable customer, 
at any rate, for railroads and hotels. 
Custom-houses, surveyorships, and 
naval port offices all over the country, 
are all more or less “ rotten boroughs.” 
On certain occasions whole gangs of 
men are ejected, and new recruits en- 
listed. Such are the contrivances by 
which demagoguery saps morality and 
drags politics into the mire of venali- 
ty. What is needed on certain occa- 
sions, are a great number of votes, so 
as to turn the scale upon the partisan 
adversary; and lo! all of a sudden, 
hundreds of men, many of whom are 
hard-working, and have large families 
to support, are thrown destitute upon 
the streets like so many leprous dogs, 
to make place for new and more sery- 
iceable recruits, who, on some future 
occasion, are to be ejected in the same 
brutal manner. As usual, the cruelty 
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of the demagogue strikes most remorse- 
lessly the poorest and most helpless of 
employees, because they are in numeri- 
cal preponderance, and so they tell as 
voters, though they are treated as if 
they were unworthy to be men. 

No doubt, there will still be imper- 
fections and blemishes in our public 
service in ages hence, after our present 
system has been purged of some of its 
most hideous and revolting features. 
We dare also say, that all which is bad 
in our system looks still worse than it 
is, because every thing in this country 
comes to the surface in all its unsophisti- 
cated nakedness, and is not glossed over, 
as in older and more subtle and hypo- 
critical civilizations, by all sort and 
manner of artifices. But nothing can 
explain away that which is intrinsically 
and irretrievably bad, and all good citi- 
zens should cry, “ Shame!” upon each 
and every politician who, for selfish 
purposes of his own, opposes and baffles 
the reformatory measures now pending 
before Congress. Heaven knows that 
they are wide of the mark. They only 
touch a few springs of a vast and com- 
plex machinery of evil, but we are 
thankful that something is done in the 
right direction. To withhold assent 
from these bills because they do not 
remedy all the evils, would be as wise 
as to decline medical assistance for one 
disease, because there are other diseases 
in the body for which it does not also 
afford remedy. 

We have not yet spoken of the State 
Department. It presents a sense of 
unity which is due to its peculiar func- 
tions, and transacts its vast business 
with a smallness of forces which is 
creditable to it, and shows how much 
more is to be achieved by a small force 
harmoniously employed, than by large 
forces scattered over unwieldy and 
chaotic organizations, 

In respect to the consular service, how- 
ever, the Department indulges in the 
erroneous belief that it is self-supporting. 
The fact is, that the fee raised upon the 
certificates of exporters is a tax upon 
commerce which the consumer has to 
pay. If the fee were one hundred dol- 
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lars for each certificate of an invoice of 
goods, the consular service might, upon « 
the same theory, be called highly lucra- 
tive. To talk of self-supporting depart- 
ments, is sheer nonsense. The fees ex- 
acted by consuls from exporters are, like 
all other fees, part of the revenue of the 
country; and the salaries and contin- 
gent expenses of consulates are parts of 
the public expenditure. To represent it 
under any other light, is to claim a 
supernatural merit for the consular serv- 
ice. Since consuls are paid by the state, 
like all other public officers, there is 
nothing self-supporting in that service. 
If taxes are imposed upon commerce in 
the shape of fees upon consular certifi- 
cates, for no other purpose than to make 
credulous Congressmen swallow the self- 
supporting dodge, it is simply unfair to 
commerce, and somewhat savoring of 
duplicity. The question then simply is 
as to a proper adjustment of salaries, 
without regard to fees, and to have the 
accounts so adjusted as to have the fees 
go to the credit of the revenue, and the 
salaries and contingent expenses to the 
credit of the consular officers. 

A great number of consulates might 
advantageously be abolished; and the 
system of appointing deputies, or vice- 
consuls should be abrogated altogether. 

The bill prepared by Mr. Patterson, 
of New Hampshire, provides for the 
manner of appointing consuls and min- 
isters, and for the system of examination 
and promotion to be adopted. 

At present, consuls are virtually ap- 
pointed by Congressional delegations. 
They urge them upon the Executive and 
the State Department, and attend to 
their confirmation in the Senate. In 
most instances these delegations know 
nothing of the man they recommend, 
except that he is recommended by 
somebody they know, and that the po- 
litical church requires his nomination. 
After the nomination and confirmation 
have duly taken place, the new-fangled 
consul is informed by the Secretary of 
State of his good luck. The fellow 
jumps in the cars, and all of a sudden 
an altercation takes place between the 
doorkeeper of the State Department and 
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some rough-looking customer, who in- 
sists upon seeing the Boss, and claiming 
to have come all the way from Kanka- 
kee or Ashtabula to get “them ” papers. 
The officials of the State Department— 
some of whom gravitate toward the 
Virginia and Maryland old-fashioned 
style of good breeding, while others 
luxuriate in all the stolid placidity of 
the countrymen of Rip Van Winkle— 
give to the new consul a rather chilling 
reception. Of course, he is not admit- 
ted to the presence of the “ Boss,” who 
reserves himself for a few foreign minis- 
ters, and for cabinet meetings. He has 
about half a secund’s interview with 
Fred. Seward, who, with a smile of im- 
perturbable sweetness, hands him over 
to one of the gentlemen of the office, 
who hands to the consul a handsomely- 
bound volume, which contains the con- 
sular regulations, Very soon after this 
episode, a flaming article appears in the 
Liberty Beli or Bungtown Bugler, an- 
nouncing the fact that “the Hon. Jere- 
miah Napoleon Ezekiel Jupiter Jones, 
so eminently popular in this district, 
and remarkable for his diplomatic tal- 
ents, has arrived at Washington ; had a 
lengthened interview with the Secretary 
of State, who gave him official instruc- 
tions of the highest importance, and 
then departed in hot haste for his post 
of destination, it being rumored that on 
his way to Saurkrautenthal he is to meet 
Count Boum, at Mr. Seward’s special re- 
quest.” In the meanwhile, Jones passes 
a miserable evening at the Seaton 
House, in a most unsatisfactory téte-d-téte 
with his “instructions.” The book 
which the gentleman of the State De- 
partment handed him with such a bland 
smile, simply contains the general con- 
sular regulations applying to all coun- 
tries of the world, and without any 
particular reference to the particular 
duties which he may have to fulfil in 
the particular place to which he is par- 
ticularly appointed. He soon gives the 
book up in despair, but has the happy 
inspiration to buy a “ Bradshaw.” 
After having discovered the latitude and 
longitude to which he is assigned, he is 
next seen stalking about with a most 
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consequential air on the deck of one of 
the cheap Inman steamers. He is never 
again seen at the State Department. 
All they know is, that he regularly 
draws for his salary, and occasionally he 
copies, from one of the local papers of 
the place in which he resides, extracts of 
commercial statistics, with great flourish 
of trumpets, as if he had been their origi- 
nal compiler. If any language except- 
ing the Ashtabula or Kankakee dialect 
is spoken at the post of his destination, 
he holds himself rather “aloof” from 
society. He is generally taken for an 
Aboriginate American, and sticks to his 
post through thick and thin, until, one 
day, Brown steps in, and says: “ Jones, 
you are smashed!” Jones does a little 
swearing, invites Brown to take a drink, 
picks up his traps, and the next we hear 
of him is through our old friend the 
Liberty Bell or Bungtown Bugler, in the 
following strain: ‘We are happy to 
announce the safe return to this district 
of the Hon. Jeremiah Napoleon Ezekiel 
Jupiter Jones, from his mission to Saur- 
krautenthal. After having spent sever- 
al years abroad, he speaks, of course, 
the different languages of Europe, and 
has had access to the most exclusive 
circles of the nobility and gentry, and 
is versed in all the arts of the statesman 
and the diplomat. Our best citizens 
paid their respects, last evening, to the 
honorable gentleman, at his quarters at 
the Tomahawk House, where, with his 
wonted urbanity, he treated his friends 
to a handsome supper. We may 
add, that the honorable gentleman is 
proposed as the member in the seventy- 
fifth Congressional district, the inten- 
tion being, in the event of his election, 
to make him chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, for which post he 
is so pre-eminently fitted by his famil- 
iarity with the history and laws and 
systems of foreign nations.” 

—tThe so-called Consular Commercial 
Reports are printed, in extracts, in vol- 
umes annually presented to Congress. 
In 1868, the merchants, manufacturers, 
and industries of the United States are 
faithfully informed in these reports what 
their chances were in the sphere of en- 
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terprise in 1865 or 1866. If, at the time 
of the receipt of these reports, the com- 
mercial world had been informed of the 
cultivation of certain roots, or the pro- 
gress of certain crops, or the invention 
of certain new models and patterns, in 
one or the other country, some advan- 
tage might have been taken of it, and 
the consular report might have achieved 
some practical result. But by the time 
they reach the parties whose interests 
are affected thereby, the reports have 
become flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
The commercial and industrial facts 
to which the reports refer have then be- 
come things of the past, and lost all 
practical value and interest. It is 
overlooked that the consular, like all 
other public departments, are only 
agencies for the promotion of the public 
interest, to be sure, invested with speci- 
fic functions, but yet utterly failing in 
their mission if they neglect to take 
every possible opportunity to further 
the commerce and industry of the coun- 
try. While this should be the principal 
aim, and the routine-work with sailors’ 
certificates, passports, and the estates of 
deceased Americans, only an accessory, 
nothing is generally done with any de- 
gree of ability or system, excepting the 
indispensable routine labor of the office, 
which must be done. Probably this 
will continue to be the case as long as 
the consular service is controlled by 
the State Department, instead of being 
placed under the auspices of a ministry 
of commerce, as is the case in many 
European countries, 

Under the present circumstances, con- 
suls do little or nothing for the promo- 
tion of commerce. At a stated annual 
period they are called upon to make a 
report to the State Department, and in 
most cases their mental activity finds 
its climax in this annual report, and 
which, moreover, is generally copied 
from other reports, and but rarely the 
result of painstaking, original, and ex- 
haustive investigation. 

By raising the character and qualifi- 
cations of consuls, as proposed in the 
Patterson bill, it is probable that a bet- 
ter class of men will devote themselves 
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to this. branch of the public service, 
and make it, as it ought to be, an 
auxiliary to the commerce and industry 
of the country. 

As regards diplomatic posts, the 
country has been rather fortunate, since 
the accession of Mr. Lincoln, in 1861, 
when Mr. Motley was sent to Vienna, 
Mr. Marsh to Italy, Mr. Adams to Lon- 
don, Mr. Dayton to Paris, and Mr. Joy 
Morris to Constantinople. For other 
places the selections were less felicitous, 
and Mr. Motley has been ousted from 
Vienna. Mr. Dayton is dead, and Mr. 
Dix is at present at his place; and, to 
make up for the temporary withdrawal 
of Motley, at Vienna, we have Mr. Ban- 
croft at Berlin, Dresden, and Munich. 
Within the last year Admiral Farragut 
has, in reality, been the principal 
American representative at the Euro- 
pean courts. It is surprising that naval 
commanders are not permanently in- 
vested, in times*of peace, with foreign 
missions. They generally make an 
admirable impression abroad, and, as 
has been shown by Commodore Perry, 
in Japan, succeed in the most delicate 
missions when civilians generally fail. 
There is something upright and straight- 
forward in a sailor’s bearing and address, 
which inspires confidence, and the very 
magnetism of his simplicity acts as a 
tacit rebuke toward those American 
diplomatists who make themselves ri- 
diculous by attempting to mimic the 
worn-out style of diplomatic craft and 
mummery. 

Some of our foreign ministers are ex- 
cessively sweet upon Congressional men 
and women at Washington, and get up 
for them sumptuous dinners, and try to 
make themselves all things to all men 
and to all women. But, lo! no sooner 
have they caused to be inserted in the 
official gazette of the capital to which 
they are accredited, that his excellency, 
Mr. S—, or Mr. H—, has returned, from 
his leave of absence, to his post of duty, 
at his palace in the Avenue des Snobs, 
than a complete change takes place in 
their attitude and deportment. They 
cut everybody excepting the Duchess 
of Superfine, whose salons are con- 
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sidered inaccessible to everybody else. 
Their American excellencies are accord- 
ingly shunned by all really well-bred 
people. Enamored while at home, with 
all the excesses of the wildest social 
levelling, they are enamored as soon as 
they are abroad, with all the excesses of 
the most silly social pretensions. They 
actually belittle, by their sneakish man- 
ners, the great country whose strength 
is the only bulwark of their position. 
Instead of making European people feel 
how much grandeur there is in freedom, 
they cringe before persons of title and 
rank, as if they were thankful even for 
being snubbed by a duke. 

Those who have a genuine regard for 
the genuine gentlemen and’ gentlewo- 
men of America, cannot but feel sick- 
ened at the sight of these sycophants ; 
and to think that some of these miser- 
able creatures are ministers, is positively 
revolting. Fortunately, their number is 
very limited ; but if there is only one 
of them in the whole list of the United 
States ministers, he should be removed, 
as if he were a felon. He really brings 
more discredit upon the American name 
than a downright rascal. With the 
exception of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Madrid, Florence, St. Petersburg, and 
Constantinople, Brazil, China, Japan, 
Mexico, Chili, Peru, foreign missions are 
altogether superfluous, and most of 
them are more or less sinecures, 

The Minister to Holland might be 
also accredited to Belgium ; the Minister 
to Spain to Portugal; Sweden and Nor- 
way to Denmark; and in South Amer- 
ica, five missions might do all the work 
for which there are at present twenty 
missions, Mr, Patterson’s report will 
no doubt make appropriate suggestions 
for the greater retrenchment and effi- 
ciency of the diplomatic service. 

While we sent some of our best men 
abroad, as Everett, Motley, Bancroft, 
etc., foreign governments are still treat- 
ing this country de haut en bas, by ac- 
crediting to Washington second and 
third-rate diplomatists. While we send 
a first-class mission to England, Eng- 
land sends only a second-class mission 
to the United States, such as she would 
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not send to France or Russia, or even 
Austria. Napoleon sent the consul of 
New York as minister to Washington, 
and then he sends a gentleman who had 
never been in any foreign mission, ex- 
cepting, for a short time, in China, and 
whom he would not send to London or 
to Berlin. 

No greater compliment can be paid 
by one nation to another, than by select- 
ing a representative from the most illus- 
trious citizens; and in this respect 
America is still treated gingerly by for- 
eign powers, as if she still were a small 
English colony, instead of being the 
most powerful nation of Christendom. 

We have no doubt there will be more 
discrimination in future in regard to the 
confirmation of foreign ministers. By 
reserving foreign missions for the best- 
cultured men of the country, and by 
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making ministers give more comprehen- 
sive reports of and take a more lively 
part in the resources of foreign coun- 
tries, and of their own country, the 
sinecures, and dining out, and gala ele- 
ment which now pervade, more or less, 
all foreign missions, might at last find 
an invigorating, counteracting influence. 

The reforms to which we have point- 
ed, all-important as they were at all 
stages of our history, are particularly so 
at the present time, when the Southern 
members return to Congress, and clamor 
for their share in offices, and when the 
new cyclus of States clustering round 
the slope of the Pacific assert more and 
more their supremacy in the control of 
patronage upon what they call the de- 
cayed old Atlantic States ; just as some 
of our Atlantic publicists speak of the 
effete old European countries, 


CRADLE SONG. 
Aut by the sides of the wide wild river 


Surging sad through the sodden land, 
There be the black reeds washing together— 
Washing together in rain and sand ; 
Going, blowing, flowing together— 
Rough are the winds, and the tide runs high— 
Hush little babe in thy silken cradle— 
Lull lull, lull lull, lull lullaby ! 


Father is riding home, little baby, 


Riding home through the wind and rain ; 
Flinty hoofs on the flag stems beating 
Thrum like a flail on the golden grain. 
All in the wild, wet reeds of the lowlands, 
Dashed and plashed with the freezing foam— 
There be the blood-red wings of the starlings 
Shining to light him and lead him home. 


Spurring hard o’er the grass-gray ridges— 
FSlacking rein in the Se. a ed 

Where be the black reeds washing together— 
Washing together in rain and sand. . 

Down of the yellow-throated creeper— 
Plumes of the wood-cock, green and black— 

Boughs of salix, and combs of honey— 
These be the gifts he is bearing back. 


Yester morning four sweet ground-doves 
Sung so gay to their nest in the wall— 
Oh, by the moaning, and oh, by the droning, 
The wild, wild water is over them all! 
Come, oh, morning, come with thy roses, 
Flame like a burning bush in the sky— 
Hush, little babe, in thy silken cradle— 
Lull lull, lull lull, lull lullaby ! 
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UNITED STATES. 

Tue month of June has been chiefly 
marked by important legislation by Congress 
relative to reconstruction, by the consumma- 
tion of the readmission of Arkansas into 
the Union, and by the passage of an Act re- 
admitting the six States of North and South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Louisiana, which await only the election of 
Senators and Representatives to resume their 
seats in Congress. The Act admitting Ar- 
kansas to the Union passed the Senate by 
$4 yeas (Rep.) to 8 nays (Dem.), on the Ist 
day of June, was vetoed on June 20th by 
the President, passed on the 21st over his 
veto, and on June 24th, by yeas 101 (Rep.) 
nays 27 (Dem.), the members from Arkansas 
were admitted to their seats in Congress. A 
protest against their admission, signed by 
forty-five Democratic members of the House, 
was received, and entered of record. It as- 
serts that the laws of Congress for recon- 


structing the South are unconstitutional, 
that the new governments have been forced 
upon the Southern people at the point of the 
bayonet by military satrapies, and that the 
States should be reconstructed on the white 


vote alone. On June 25th, both Houses of 
Congress passed, by the full vote of the Re- 
publican party, over the President’s veto, 
the Bill readmitting into the Union the six 
reconstructing States above mentioned. It 
now only remains for their legislatures to 
meet and adopt the XIVth Constitutional 
amendment and elect their Senators, and the 
States will be restored to their “ proper 
practical relations to the Union.” Some 
question arose in Louisiana and elsewhere as 
to whether the newly elected State officers 
should supersede the Provisional govern- 
ments and enter on their duties immediately, 
or should wait until the admission of the 
Representatives of the new governments to 
seats in Congress. In Louisiana the Board 
of Registration issued a proclamation order- 
ing the new officers to assume their duties 
on the 15th. Gen. Buchanan issued a coun- 
ter order forbidding the above, and arrested 
the President of the Board. Gen. Grant 
sustained Gen, Buchanan’s order, but dis- 
charged the President of the Board of Re- 
gistration, and subsequently, on the passage 
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by Congress of the Act admitting the six 
States, ordered Gen. Buchanan to remove 
Gov. Baker and Lieut.-Gov. Voorhies, the 
Provisional State officers, and appoint in 
their stead Gov. Warmouth and Lieut.-Gov. 
Dunn, who were elected by universal suffrage 
at the recent election. On the 28th the new 
officers were installed and the new legisla- 
ture met. Gov. H. C. Warmouth was colo- 
nel of a Missouri regiment in the Union 
armies during the war, and became a citizen 
of Louisiana near the close of the service. 
Lieut.-Gov. Dunn (colored) is a native citi- 
zen of Louisiana. Gen. Grant has issued 
orders to the officers commanding in the 
other reconstructing States that as soon as 
their legislatures shall comply with the re- 
quirements of Congress, the Provisional 
State officers shall surrender their offices to 
the new State governments. The only effect 
therefore, of the interference of Gen. Bu- 
chanan to delay the inauguration of the new 
State officers is, that they enter upon their 
duties somewhat earlier than in the other 
reconstructing States. 

—tThe thirtieth day of May was, by desig- 
nation of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and by general consent, devoted throughout 
the Northern States, and in a few cities of 
the Southern, to strewing with flowers the 
graves of the nation’s dead, fallen in sub- 
duing the late rebellion. The solemn me- 
morials were accompanied by poems, address- 
es, prayers and other exercises appropriate 
to the occasion. 

—James Buchanan died at his residence 
at Wheatland near Lancaster, Penn., on 
June Ist. He was born at a secluded place 
called Stoney Batter in the Kittatinny 
range of the Blue Mountains in Franklin 
County, on April 22d, 1791, and was there- 
fore at his death in his seventy-seventh year. 
His parents were Scotch-Irish pioneers, poor 
and Presbyterian, with a high respect for 
learning. James graduated at Dickinson 
College, and was admitted to the Lancaster 
bar in 1812, when but little more than 21 
years old. He volunteered in the war of 
1812, and marched to Baltimore, but saw no 
service. At 23 (in 1814) he was elected to 
the legislature, was re-elected in 1815, and 
in 1820 entered Congress for the district now 
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represented by Thad. Stevens. Served in 
Congress till 1831, when he was appointed 
by Jackson Minister to Russia. His early 
course in Congress was with the Federal 
party, but favoring a tariff for revenue, with 
incidental protection only, opposing foreign 
alliances and the acquisition of Cuba by any 
European power except Spain. He succeeded 
Daniel Webster as Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and on returning from St. Peters- 
burg in 1833 was elected to the United 
States Senate. He sustained Jackson, and 
as early as 1835 became a champion of slavery 
by taking the position that Congress had no 
jurisdiction over the question of slavery in 
the territories or elsewhere. By President 
Pierce he was appointed Minister to England, 
took a famous part in the Ostend conference, 
and returning to the United States in 1856, 
was nominated by the Cincinnati Convention 
for President. He was elected by a minority 
of the popular vote over Fremont and Fill- 
more, and thus obtained the high position 
adequate to the display of his personal weak- 
ness, which formed one of the dramatic ele- 
ments in the disgraceful period that preceded 
the great rebellion. His administration dur- 
ing the organization of the rebellion is sum- 
med up in the single strict-constructionist 
sophism, that while the States had no power 
to secede the Government had no power to 
prevent them. He published a work in de- 
fence of his administration, but his plea, like 
his client, was of mediocre ability. He was 
a man well adapted to be great in little things, 
and consequently little in great things. 

—William Lloyd Garrison has been made 
the recipient of a national testimonial of 
$33,000, by voluntary contribution of his 
countrymen, as a tribute for his services in 
behalf of emancipation. A proposition has 
also been started among the colored men of 
the South to raise a similar testimonial of 
$35,000 by contributions not exceeding one 
cent each by the freedmen, to be presented 
to General Howard in recognition of his 
services to their race at the head of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, 

—tThe letter of General Grant of May 
29th, accepting the Republican nomination 
at Chicago, is a model of brevity and point. 
It declares that the proceedings of the Con- 
vention were marked by moderation and 
wisdom, that he endorses their resolutions, 
that it is impolitic to lay down in advance 
any administrative policy to be pursued, 
right or wrong, but that he shall always 
respect the will of the people, and endeavor 
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to afford protection and peace to all, and to 
administer the laws with economy. 

—aAs the present session of Congress 
draws to its close, the most important ques- 
tions before it have been those relating 
to revenue and the finances. Down to the 
month of June Congress had adopted no 
revenue policy, save.to relieve our domestic 
industry from a share of its burdens by 
striking off about $70,000,000 of taxes, 
mainly from our manufactures. Mr. Schenck, 
for the Committee of Ways and Means, had 
reduced the tax laws to one elaborate act, 
which included some important novelties, 
and contemplated a reduction of the tax on 
whiskey and tobacco to such rates as Con- 
gress should deem it practicable to collect. 
The chief feature of Schenck’s bill was the 
increased power of removing and appoint- 
ing his subordinates, and organizing his de- 
partment, which the bill placed in the hands 
of the Revenue Commissioner. It proposed 
to give this officer sole power over and re- 
sponsibility for the revenue department, in- 
stead of dividing the power as at present 
between him and the President and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It authorized him to 
appoint and remove all collectors, assessors, 
and supervisors of the revenue, to change 
the revenue districts, and to enforce disci- 
pline. These features in the bill were de- 
feated, and as the result a distinct bill has 
been reported combining only such features 
of Mr. Schenck’s bill as relate to the taxes 
on distilled spirits and tobacco. 

—The Currency act passed by the Senate 
on June 17th, provides that it shall be a mis- 
demeanor to pay any public officer for making 
deposits of public moneys in any National 
bank, and that currency may be issued to 
banks in States having less than $5 per head 
of National Bank currency, provided that it 
be withdrawn from the banks of those States 
having more currency than the quota allowed 
by the National Banking law. 

—The nomination of General George B. 
McClelian as Minister to England having 
been reported adversely by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the President, on June 
12th, nominated Senator Reverdy Johnson 
for that office. The high esteem in which 
he is held by his brother Senators is indi- 
cated by the fact that though politically op- 
posed to nearly three fourths of the mem- 
bers of that body, they immediately and 
unanimously confirmed the nomination, with- 
out waiting even to refer it to a committee. 
The Senate will lose one of its ablest and 
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most influential members, and the mission 
near the Court of St. James will be filled by 
one whose great abilities as a lawyer leave 
no room to doubt his success as a diplomat- 
ist. 

—The Chinese Embassy, of which Mr. 
Burlingame is chief, were received on June 
5th by the President, and subsequently by 
the Senate and House ; and by the citizens 
of New York at a public dinner. In his 
speeches on these occasions Minister Burlin- 
game stated as the object of his mission the 
cultivation of relations of international in- 
dependence and equality between the 
Chinese empireand the Western nations, in 
supersession of the policy of force and in- 
timidation heretofore so frequently pursued 
by the Western nations toward the Orient- 
als. 

—Senator Sherman presented a report and 
bill in favor of unifying our specie currency 
with that of France, by reducing the standard 
of our American dollar to the five francs 
(94 cents) of France. Senator Morgan pre- 
sented a report opposing the policy as tending 
from unity rather than toward it, until Great 
Britain and other nations shall first adopt the 
French standards. 

—At the session of the U.S. Circuit Court 
at Richmond before Chief-Justice Chase on 
June 34d, the trial of Jefferson Davis, by stip- 
ulation of the District Attorney and counsel, 
was postponed to the fourth Monday of No- 
vember. 

—On June 29th the House of Representa- 
tives, on motion of Mr. Cobb (Republican), 
of Wisconsin, passed a resolution instructing 
the Committee of Ways and Means, to report 
a bill taxing the interest on the national 
bonds 10 per cent. per annum, to be deducted 
at the time of payment. This inchoate act of 
national infidelity and repudiation received 
92 ayes to 55 noes. The ayes were 31 Dem. 
and 61 Rep.; the noes 2 Dem. and 53 Rep. 
If such treachery could be consummated 
in the Senate, it would strike the most 
disastrous blow yet given to the national 
credit. 

—Heber C. Kimball, the second officer of 
the Mormon Church and regular successor, 
had he survived, to Brigham Young, died at 
Salt Lake City, June 22d, in the 67th year of his 
age. He became a Mormon in 1882, contem- 
poraneously with Brigham Young, was the 
first Mormon missionary to England, and has 
for many years, with Brigham Young and 
David C. Wells, formed the first Presidency 
or Supreme Triumvirate of the Church, 
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—The Schiitzenfest or third annual festival 
of the American Shooting Society, held at 
New York, by its magnitude and success evin- 
ces the growing taste for physical and athletic 
sports which is being impressed in part by 
our German population upon American social 
life. It began June 27th with an official re- 
ception of delegations or Schiitzenbunds 
from all parts of the Union, at the Germania 
Assembly Rooms, an address by Mayor Hoff- 
man, and presentation of banners, On Mon- 
day June 29th a grand parade and excursion 
to Jones’s Wood, Gen. Franz Sigel acting as 
marshal. Theshooting then continued each 
day, with distribution of prizes, music, dan- 
cing, wrestling, fencing, foot-racing, rope- 
walking, balloon ascensions, and other ath- 
letic sports until July 6th, when the official 
distribution of prizes closed the fest, Anim- 
mense assemblage not only of Germans but 
Americans testified the popularity of this no- 
vel feature in American life. 

—The growing success and favor which 
attend the costly amusement of yachting are 
proofs of the increasing wealth and leisure of 
our people, and their gradual tendency to- 
ward those more expensive and artistic pleas- 
ures which mark the culminating periods in the 
lives of individuals, nations, and races. The 
New York Yacht Club, founded in 1844, now 
numbers 400 members and 41 vessels, of which 
28 are schooners, 12 sloops and 1 steamer. Its 
victories in the European races entitle it to 
rank as the champion of the seas. It has re- 
cently purchased one of the most elegant priv- 
ate residences which characterize the suburbs 
of New York, as aclub-house. Pretty, quaint 
architecture, capacious grounds with drives, 
coach-house, trees, shrubbery, gardens, and 
flowers, adorn the exterior of the new head- 
quarters of the club at Clifton, Staten Island, 
while the interior is furnished with much taste 
and a view to comfort and elegance. The 
21st annual regatta occured June 18th and 
19th, and was won by §.T. Lorillard’s yacht 
Magic. The regatta of the Brooklyn and 
Columbian Yacht Clubs also attracted inter- 
est, though of a more local character. 

—The National Democratic Convention met 
at the city of New York on the 4th day of 
July. On the 6th, Horatio Seymour was 
elected permanent President, with one Vice- 
President and one Secretary from cach State. 
The President was escorted to his chair by 
Ex-Gov. Bigler, of Penn., and Wade Hamp- 
ton, of S.C. The resolutions declare, 


That the Democratic party, reposing trust in 
the intelligence and justice of the people, and 
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standing upon the Constitution, recognizing slave- 
ry and secession as settled by the war or voluntary 
action of the Southern States, and the agitation 
thereof never to be renewed ; do demand, 

First.—The immediate restoration of all the 
Southern States. (Cheers.) 

Second.—Amnesty for all political offenees ; the 
right of suffrage in all the States to be controlled 
by the people thereof. 

Third.—The payment of the public debt, where 
the obligations do not ay state on their 
face, or the law under which they were issued 
does not provide payment in coin, should be paid 
in the lawful money of the United States. 

Fourth.—Equal taxation of all property, inclu- 
ding Government bonds. (Cheers.) 

Fifth.—One currency for the Government and 
people, laborer and office-holder, pensioner and 
soldier, producer and bondholder. (Great cheers.) 

Sixth.—Economvy in administration, reduction in 
the Army and Navy, abolition of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau (cheers), and of the inquisitorial 
modes of aeons Revenue, and such reduction 
of tariffs and equal internal taxation as, without 
diminishing our Revenue, will afford incidental 
protection to American manufactures. 

Seventh.—Subordination of military to the civil 
power. 
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Eighth.—Demands equal rights and protection 
for native and adopted citizens against the doc. 
trine of immutable allegiance ; denounces the usur- 
arse and tyranny of the Radical party in its vio- 

ation of the pledge to conduct the war only for 
the preservation of the Union, whereas it has sub- 
jugated States, overthrown freedom of speech and 
of the press, established a system of espionage, 
disregarded the Habeas Corpus, converted the 
national capitol into a bastile, repealed the appel- 
late and threatened to destroy the original juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, and millions the 
Chief Justice for his integrity and impartiality on 
the trial of the President, 


On the first ballot the vote stood : English, 
12}; Hancock, 40}; Pendleton, 104; Par- 
ker, 154; Church, 88; Packer, 26; Andrew 
Johnson, 52; Doolittle, 12}; Hendricks, 2; 
Reverdy Johnson, 8; F. P. Blair, 10}; Thos. 
Ewing, Jr., 3. Six ballots were taken on the 
7th ult., but at the time our record closed, 
on the afternoon of the 8th, no choice had 
been effected. 


LITERATURE. 


The Life and Death of Jason, By Wm. 
Morris.—The Earthly Paradise, By Wm. 
Morris. (Roberts Bros.) It is about a year 
since Mr. Morris’s first poem was published, 
and was heartily welcomed, especially by the 
English critics, At the head of his eulogists 


was Algernon Charles Swinburne, who, like 
himself, had first appeared as a Greek story- 
teller, and who ‘hailed the new poet as a sec- 
ond Chaucer. Without being convinced of 
the justice of all Mr. Swinburne’s enthusiasm 
about his friend, an enthusiasm as highly- 
colored as his own poetry, it is nevertheless 
impossible to read Jason without very great 
pleasure. The exquisite simplicity of the 
style, the grace and easy flow of the lines, 
and tone of truthfulness and serious intent 
which pervade its beautiful descriptions, 
made us forget the want of grander thought, 
or more intense dramatic power. _It was all 
that it seemed meant to be, a beautifully told 
story in verse, and therewith we were con- 
tent. But it would not do to compare it 
with “ Atalanta in Calydon,” for instance, 
except in faithfulness of local coloring. 
There is no such poetry in all ‘“‘ Jason” as we 
find in the choruses of “ Atalanta ;” no such 
dramatic presentation of character, no such 
power of imagination. But then Morris has 
none of the “sugary sensuality” of Swin- 
burne, is equally free from his highest virtues 
and his gravest faults, from his strength and 
his weakness, from the daring of his genius, 
and the reckless extravagance of his color. 


The chief characteristic of his poetry is its 
exquisite finish and its perfect purity and 
evenness of style. We look in vain through 
the three hundred pages of Jason for a dozen 
lines which shall linger in our memories when 
the charm of the sweetly-told story is at an 
end, There are none of those 
“Jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever.” 
But in the “ Earthly Paradise ” we have more 
and better than we had hoped. It is rare, 
indeed, that a poet gives us a volume of 
seven hundred pages within a year of its 
predecessor, and still more rare that in that 
time should be so much improvement. The 
poem describes the adventures of a party of 
Norsemen in search of the Happy Isles, After 
long, fruitless wanderings, the remnant of the 
voyagers settle down among a peaceful west- 
ern folk, to whom, upon occasions of solemn 
festival, they relate the stories of their early 
lives, stories learned in their distant homes, 
of many lands and peoples, We have here 
twelve tales in verse, for six months of the 
year, the others being promised to follow 
very shortly. The introduction is very beau- 
tiful, particularly the first verse : 
“ Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming Death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Not for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day.” 
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He cannot paint for you, either, a figure or 
2 landscape with a single felicitous touch, as 
can our master-artist Tennyson; his poetry 
is never in the least subjective, nor can he 
give you astrongly-marked character with a 
“touch of his pen, like Browning, for his peo- 
ple are all gray-eyed, and generally golden- 
haired, and might be as well described as a 
king, a shepherd, a priest, a goddess, a fay, as 
by any names he chooses to give them. But 
why should we quarrel with a harp beeause it 
is not a violin? The notes of his instrument 
may be few, but they are exceedingly sweet. 
Though his pictures are composed of few 
colors, and the “ brown bee” as inevitably 
appears in them as the stars and the sea in 
Alexander Smith’s, they are none the less 
full of tenderness and truth. Of the twelve 
tales contained in this volume, six are from 
Grecian history and the others legends of 
various times ahd countries. The finest poem 
of all, for interest of subject, dignity of treat- 
ment, and flashes of real poetic fire, is the 
Love of Alcestis. In this lovely tale we are 
told how Admetus, assisted by Apollo, who 
serves him as a herdsman, wins to wife the 
daughter of King Pelias, and how Alcestis, 
when her husband’s time comes to die, saves 
his life by giving her own in his stead. In 
the course of this poem occurs perhaps the 
finest passage in the whole book, the farewell 
and departure of Apollo. The god, in a speech 
of exquisite beauty and dignity, bids adieu to 
the earth, 
“This handful, that within its little girth 
Holds that which moves you so, O men that die ;” 
and after promising Admetus assistance in his 
last extremity, 
‘“* He ceased, but ere the golden tongue was still 
An odorous mist had stolen up the hill, 
And to Admetus first the god grew dim, 
And then was but a lovely voice to him, 
And then at last the sun had sunk to rest, 
And a fresh wind blew lightly from the west 
Over the hill-top, and no soul was there ; 
But the sad dying autumn field-flowers fair, 
Rustled dry leaves about the windy place, 
Where even now had been the god-like face, 
And in their midst the brass-bound quiver lay.” 
Could there be any thing in the way of 
simple narrative lovelier than this picture ? 
We seem to stand among the “sad dying 
autumn field-flowers fair” and gaze with 
Admetus at the vanishing divinity, till the 
last ray of the celestial brightness has depart- 
ed, and we turn to see only a “ gray-haired 
shepherd driving down” the woolly sheep 
that must learn now to obey the voice of 
mortal herdsman. Throughout this poem we 
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find more frequent traces of the finer gold of 
poetry; the diction rises continually to a 
higher level than in some of the tales, in 
which there seems little absolute necessity for 
the poetic form. We might go through all 
the Son of Croesus, for instance, or the Watch- 
ing of the Falcon, without finding any such 
lines as these : 


— “the night 
Grew dreamy with a shadowy sweet delight.” 


‘¢ Her lovely shadow even now did pass 
Along the changeless fields, oft looking back, 
As though it yet had thought of some great lack.” 
*¢ But Time, who slays so many“a memory, 
Brought hers to light, the short-lived loving 
Queen ; 
And her fair soul, as scent of flowers unseen, 
Sweetened the turmoil of long centuries.” 


After Alcestis, in order of excellence, comes 
perhaps the Cupid and Psyche. <A greater 
genius would probably have given us more of 
the spiritual aspects of the fable, but we will 
not quarrel with our poet, who has told us 
the old, old story in his sweetest words, He 
has not succeeded perhaps in preserving the 
interest up to the end, but is this altogether 
his fault, or is it partly the result of that 
idiosyncrasy of human nature which leads us 
to love the best “the songs that make us 
grieve.” The picture of Psyche wandering 
through the world after she has lost her love, 
is most beautifully drawn. 


‘¢ Like a thin dream she passed the clattering town,” 


is one of Mr. Morris’s felicities of expression. 
And above all, and through all the grace 
and simplicity of the narrative, the music of 
the flowing verse, the vividness of the lightly 
sketched pictures, is the exquisite purity of 
thought, which pervades the book like an 
atmosphere. It is lovely with the perfume 
of a beautiful soul and a sweet imagination. 
Its tender moonlight effects, its dreamy 
music, soothe us to sleepy peace. It isa 
book preéminently for lovers and lazy people ; 
a book to carry into the country and read 
under a tree, with a little brook keeping time 
to the flowing lines; a book to loiter and 
dream over, not to analyze and criticise. 


“What should we do? Thou wouldst not have us 
e 
From out the arms of this rare happy dream, 
And wish to leave the murmur of the stream, 
The rustling boughs, the twitter of the birds, 
And all the thousand peaceful happy words?” 


Hurd and Houghton have published an ex- 
cellent sketch of the Oficial Life of Governor 
Andrew, It is written by Albert G. Brown, 
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who was the Gevernor’s private secretary and 
most intimate friend, and came to his task 
with a sufficiency of preparation that would 
have justified a more dlaborate account of the 
departed statesman. That Mr. Brown pre- 
ferred to give us only this sketch is less to be 
regretted, as a full biography is in course of 
preparation by Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, who 
will bring to it every needed qualification. 
The dedication of the present work to General 
Grant, with Andrew’s endorsement of him 
beneath, suggests the proverb about killing 
two birds with one stone. It will no doubt 
make the book more useful as a campaign 
document, but it would be as well if we could 
have been permitted to regard it as a grateful 
souvenir with no ulterior aim. 

In speaking of this sketch as excellent, we 
must not be understood to praise its author 
for any original contribution to our knowledge 
of the Governor’s character. He has strung 
together gracefully enough the main facts in 
History, has given a pleasant enough account 
of his habits of work and some of his personal 
traits, and for the rest has drawn largely upon 
sketches that have already found their way 
into the public eye. But the original matter 
and the selections are woven neatly together, 
and make a whole that will serve us very well 
until Whipple’s larger work admits us to a 
more complete appreciation of the man, his 
character, and work, We gather from this 
book that John A, Andrew was about as 
sturdy a growth of American manhood as has 
been seen in these last days. He seems to 
have been absolutely without fear. He did 
what he thought was right, no matter what 
others might think, He had a great big 
heart, as several of these stories amply show, 
an active brain, an indomitable will, an in- 
dustry that never tired. He was a man after 
Dr. Johnson’s own heart, for he was “a good 
hater.” He was perfectly frank and generous 
and sincere ; not a man to be trifled with or 
thwarted, and yet a man to be most deeply 
teverenced and loved, Nothing in this book 
will recall him so vividly as the fine photo- 
graph of him that faces the title-page. How 
different from Lincoln’s lean and haggard 
face! Yet, next to Lincoln, and Stanton per- 
haps, the weight of our great struggle was 
heaviest upon him. 


Every reader of the present day, whose 
childhood was nourished with the rare intel- 
lectual banquet which, some thirty years ago, 
fed the youthful mind in the popular writings 
of Maria Edgeworth, will hail the promise of 
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a comprehensive personal memoir of the 
author, enriched by a series of her private 
correspondence. This tribute to her memory 
has been deferred beyond the usual period 
of these posthumous attentions to so distin- 
guished a reputation. Miss Edgeworth died 
nearly twenty years ago, at a very advanced 
age; and her illustrious friends and com- 
panions in letters, who gave such glory to 
the opening nineteenth century, have been 
so long gathered to their repose, that their 
biographers even seem, in our recollection, 
to be invested with a distant and classic in- 
terest. In some notable instances, as with 
Scott and Byron, the biographers have fol- 
lowed their heroes to the land of shadows. 
We are under the impression that this ap- 
parent neglect in the case of Miss Edgeworth 
has been due to her expressed wishes on the 
subject, forbidding her papers to be used for 
a work of the kind. She may have been led 
to this check on her successors by her obser- 
vation of the careless or injudicious employ- 
ment of such materials; by an innate modesty, 
shrinking from revelations to the public of her 
personal history; or, perhaps, more than all, 
by the pain which she must have experienced 
at the untoward reception by the critics of 
the memoirs of her father, which, left un- 
finished by him as an autobiography, she had 
completed and published after his death. Be 
that as it may, silence with regard to her life 
has been, up to the present time, religiously 
preserved by her family; nor is the seal yet 
broken, at least so far as the public is con- 
cerned, though the curiosity of that omnivor- 
ous body has been already partially gratified. 
If you would keep anything quiet, tell it to 
nobody; certainly, do not print it. The 
family of Miss Edgeworth, or certain of her 
successors in possession of her manuscripts, 
have, it appears, recently privately printed— 
“not published ’—a “‘ Memoir, with a Selec- 
tion of her Letters,” the Memoir being writ- 
ten by Miss Edgeworth’s step-mother, the 
fourth and last wife of Robert Lovell Edge- 
worth, and edited by her surviving children. 
It is a book of abundant materials, extending 
to three volumes. A copy of this has fallen 
into the hands of an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
who treats his readers to copious extracts, 
with an intelligent and respectful commen- 
tary on the whole. In entering upon this 
work, while he admits that it is ‘‘ doubtful” 
whether the rich materials of private corres- 
pondence, “spirited descriptions, curious 
anecdotes, and sound remarks on things and 
people,” to which he bas privileged access, 
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“ will ever be made generally accessible,” he 
states that “ permission” has been given -“ to 
quote liberally from them.” This matter of 
the “permission” has since been publicly 
denied, in a communication to the Atheneum, 
by M. Packenham Edgeworth, one of the 
editors of the work, in the name of his 
associates, ‘“ who have the sole right to grant 
that permission.” Under these circumstan- 
ces, it may be questioned whether, for the 
present at least, that hungry Oliver Twist, 
the public, who in such cases is “always 
asking for more,” will not have to sit down 
with the portion thus surreptitiously ladled 
out by the reviewer. It certainly leaves us 
with a good appetite; nor can we think that 
any harm would come from assimilating the 
whole. 

The lesson of Miss Edgeworth’s life, like 
that of her writings, was eminently whole- 
some and practical. This was known before, 
and was sufficiently certified to by the ad- 
miration of Sir Walter Scott for her personal 
character, and the general report of her con- 
temporaries who met her in society. It 
appears at every turn in the reviewer's well- 
filled pages; for it will probably be found he 
has made the most of his opportunity, and, 
as a good reviewer he was bound to do, 
squeezed the orange pretty effectually. There 
is no occasion to follow him in detail in these 
interesting passages, which will be universally 
read; but it is worth noting how admirably 
the author in private meets the expectation 
which would be formed from her writings, in 
making the best of a career not without its 
difficulties, in voluntary self-sacrifice of in- 
clination to the claims of prudence, in all the 
“prime wisdom” of daily life, its forbear- 
ance, its cheerful activities, its unfailing use- 
fulness, its unceasing mental and moral cul- 
tivation. Miss Edgeworth’s writings do not, 
indeed, round the whole compass of human 
thought and emotion; there may be other 
motives than those which she employs, and 
other results than those which she exhibits ; 
but their influence is always sound, and they 
have some sterling practical qualities of humor 
and good sense—for instance, in illustrating 
and enforcing every-day duties, which the 
corresponding literature of the day frequently 
aimed so high to attain. There is no vapory 
cloudland in Miss Edgeworth’s writings. We 
walk upon the solid earth, among good and 
bad boys and girls and good and bad men 
and women, and learn how to choose our 
company and strengthen our footsteps. When 
we look at the productions of the ‘‘ Minerva 
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Press,” which preceded Miss Edgeworth’s 
books, and some of the sensation novels of 
our own day which have come after them, we 
have no reason to be ashamed of the plea- 
sure we once took (and which may be taken 
again) in those still unsurpassed stories of 
“Parent’s Assistant,” the “Moral Tales,” 
* Ennui,” and others, artificial as they may 
in some respects be considered. As for the 
Irish stories, their humor and character are 
not to be questioned. 

The anecdotes of this Memoir, preserved 
in her diaries or correspondence by Miss 
Edgeworth, are charming. Mr. Pakenham 
Edgeworth certainly must relent before he 
would deprive the world of such characteristic 
morsels as those of Mrs. Siddons and Sheridan, 
Talma and Napoleon. Miss Edgeworth meets 
Mrs. Siddons at a literary party given by 
Lydia White, and gets this capital story of 
the hold traditions have upon the stage, and, 
for that matter, in a great many other de- 
partments of human action: 

She gave us the history of her first acting of 
Lady Macbeth, and of her resolving, in the sleep 
scene, to lay down the candlestick, contrary to the 
precedent of Mrs. Pritchard and all the traditions, 
before she began to wash her hands and say, *‘ Out 
vile spot!”? Sheridan knocked violently at her door 
during the five minutes she had desired entirely to 
herself, to compose her spirts before the play began. 
He burst in, and prophesied that she would ruin 
herself for ever if she persevered in this resolution 
to lay down the candlestick! She persisted, how- 
ever, in her determinati ded, was ap- 
plauded, and Sheridan begged her pardon. She 
described well the awe she felt, and the power 
of the excitement given to her by the sight of 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


in the pit. 

The Napoleon story was told by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. 

Sir Humphry repeated to us a remarkable cri- 
ticism of Buonaparte’s on Talma’s acting: “ You 
don’t play Nero well; you gesticulate too much; 
you speak with too much vehemence. <A despot 
does not need all that: he need only pronounce, 
‘Tl sait qu’ il se suffit.?”? ‘‘ And,” added Talma, 
who told this to Sir Humphry, ‘‘ Buonaparte, as he 
said this, folded his arms in his well-known man- 
ner, and stood as if his attitude expressed the 
sentiment.” 

An anecdote of the diterary precocity of 
the present Earl Stanhope, from a letter by 
Miss Edgeworth’s in August, 1813, has a 
curious interest: “We have just seen a 
journal by a little boy of eight years old, of 
a voyage from England to Sicily; the boy is 
Lord Mahon’s son, Lard Carrington’s grand- 
son, It is one of the best journals I ever 
read, full of facts; exactly the writing of a 
child, but a very clever child.” 
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Mr. Herworta Drxon’s book, Spiritual 
Wives, fully deserves the reprobation it has re- 
ceived or all hands, Its title is a complete 
misnomer, since it can hardly be claimed that 
outrages on morality of Brigham Young in 
America, and similar outrages on the part of 
Prince in England, and of certain others in 
Germany, are in any sense of the word 
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“ spiritual.” Mr. Dixon should have had 
more regard to the ordinary good sense and 
virtue of the community, than to term any of 
the adulterous connections which he details, 
apparently with great relish, too, as spiritual, 
They are, rather, earthly, sensual, devilish, as 
the Bible teaches. The book is a strange 
medley, offensive to decent readers, 


TABLE-TALK. 


Tue dinner given at Delmonico’s on the 
24th of June to the Chinese Ambassadors was 
one of the rare exceptions to the usual dul- 
ness of ceremonial entertainments. It some- 
times seems as tedious as a time-told tale to 
find ourselves marching into the very large 
and very handsome dining-room where we 
have so often assisted our “ distinguished fel- 
low-citizens,” in our humble way, to do honor 
to famous people from over seas, or from 
nearer home. But, on this occasion, every 
thing was delightful. Imagine the smiles 
that played about the venerable faces of Suns- 
Tajen and Chi-Tajen as the waiters placed 
before their astonished eyes the familiar bird’s- 
nest, nid d’oiseau au mandarin, but pre- 
pared with a delicacy, such as even the Em- 
peror’s Chef never attained to in his moments 
of highest inspiration! Hardly, too, had 
they recovered from their surprise when suc- 
cessive dainties familiar to them from child- 
hood, were floated airily over their shoulders 
by the white-cravated ganymedes; Puppidog 
al Empire, Rat @ ravir sauce piquante ; —it 
was a positive pleasure to see the grave Mon- 
golian faces wrinkle into smiles, and their 
bead-eyes twinkle with delight as they found 
something they could be sure of in the midst 
of this wilderness of unknown dishes. As for 
the speeches, nothing could have been better. 
Mr. Burlingame showed himself a natural or- 
ator, and took the Chinese side so enthusias- 
tically and earnestly that one almost looked to 
see the national pig-tail sprout from his 
head. As Chi-Tajen jocosely remarked to Mr. 
Brown, ‘he was more Chinese than the Chi- 
nese themselves.” At least we so interpreted 
the words as they fell from the Ambassador’s 
lips, though, as is usual in China, they took 
the form of a proverb. But this seemed to 
be the sense of the remark,—“ The robe that 
has lain in the musk, is more fragrant than the 
musk-ball.” But, Mr. Burlingame made out 
his case in a most convincing fashion, and 
his plea for justice to China in our diplo- 
macy, and justice to her in our judgment of 


her claims, was so convincing in its logic, and 
so persuading in its manner, that the walls of 
our Caucasian prejudice fell flat before the or- 
ator’s trumpet. In our own particular case, 
however, this was not much of a surrender, 
for we have always had a weakness for the 
Chinese, and should never have the heart to 
entertain an evil thought against the nation 
who gave us the gift of tea alone, to say no- 
thing of other trifles, such as the inventions 
of printing, gunpowder, and the mariner’s 
compass, with compliments and the Golden 
Rule. After Mr. Burlingame came Mr. Evarts, 
whose speech must have astonished those who 
only knew him by his other speech on the im- 
peachment trial. This was as light as that 
was heavy, as full of point as that was dull, 
as sparkling as that was flat. It ran round 
the tables, that Mr. Evarts was showing the 
Republicans who had found fault with him 
for defending the President, how much 
they were mistaken, for, if he had really meant 
to defend him, they might now see what 
powers he could have brought to the task. 
There was no need of his burying Mr. Johnson 
under such a mountain of dulness, and in con- 
sequence, he did it in the interest of Radi- 
calism, for might he not have met Mr. Butler 
with wit for wit, subtlety for subtlety, and 
turned the laugh against him and his cause, 
if he had been so minded? Our Chinese 
friends are gone, after having had, no doubt, 
a right good time. In public and private we 
have given them a hundred evidences of our 
good-will, and we most heartily wish that 
wherever the Embassy may go in its mission, 
it may meet as warm a welcome as it found 
in New York. ° 


No doubt many of our readers enjoyed 
with us the procession of the German marks- 
men—the Schutzenfest—on the occasion of 
their annual meeting in the last week of June. 
There were several things to be noted in re- 
lation to that procession. One is the admir- 
able way in which the costumes were got up, 
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by which it was intended to represent the 
invention and development of shooting wea- 
pons. This portion of the procession was 
ushered by six mounted heralds in the costume 
of the Middle Ages representing the nationali- 
ties of France, England, Italy, Germany, Spain 
and Switzerland. Then came the Marshal of 
the Division and his aids in the dress of the 
Landsknechte of the time of George von 
Frondsberg. Six Teuton warriors with tat- 
tooed bodies and bear-skin robes picturesquely 
hinted at barbaric times. Then came Wil- 
liam Tell and his Son, this last a most charm- 
ing boy in a most becomingly beautiful dress, 
and following close upon them six cross-bow- 
men in the costume of the eleventh century. 
This was the second period, and as Tell had in- 
troduced that, so Berthold Schwartz, the inven- 
tor of gunpowder led in the day that dawned at 
Crecy. Following hith were six men each hav- 
ing the old fire-lock musket with rest, habited 
in the costume of the Queen’s Musketeers of the 
sixteenth century. Behind these, six Tyrolese 
in the dress of their canton with short rifles, 
and at their head Andreas Hofer. Then, 
with a short skip to this present year of grace, 
six American sharpshooters with the most 
approved breech-loading rifles, and last of all 
the Gatling gun, the last word of murder by 
the wholesale, that waits its time to speak on 
the field of war. Now, all these costumes 
were deserving of something more than a 
word of passing commendation, for in the first 
place the notion of the group was apt and in- 
genious, and the way in which it was carried 
out was simply perfect. It deserves, what it 
did not receive, cheers, and flowers, and 
handkerchiefs, along the whole line. It was 
a beautiful sight, for the men were picked 
men of a manly and handsome race, and the 
costumes were most accurate in cut and color, 
they reproduced old pictures with a vivid re- 
ality. The rest of the procession was like all 
processions, remarkable perhaps for its order 
and decorum, and for the bearing of the men, 
but the best of all was in that little bit of poet- 
ry that led the van. When one sees a Saint 
Patrick’s procession—ten thousand men in 
black suits, black hats and green scarfs, or an 
American procession, ten thousand men in 
black suits, black hats and no green scarfs, 
and then see a procession like this of the 
Schutzenfest, with color and costume all along 
the line, and one bright bit of culture, one 
small but choice fruit of poetry, and learning, 
in its most conspicuous part, he feels that the 
German has a lesson to teach him. Not one 
but many, for the procession was many ways 
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suggestive. Its motive was a fruitful hint, 
for it showed a host of industrious citizens 
who know the value of play, and are not 
ashamed to make a yearly holiday with no 
excuse but the love of play to give it author- 
ity, And the intelligence of these faces, the 
order of the whole, the energy without tur- 
bulence that ran through this long line like a 
spinal cord. There was no element of dis- 
turbance in it. As was remarked, when St. 
Patrick leads his line through the street, ladies 
run in doors and drag their children after 
them, for who knows on what corner the mar- 
shals will lead their men into ‘a bloody fight? 
These Germans neither broke our. Sabbath 
peace nor defied the week-day law. They 
were obliged to take the street from us for an 
hour or so, but they made amends by filling it 
from side to side with manly men, and manly 
manners, with gay colors and good music, and 
made us glad beside, with the conviction that 
our German fellow-citizens are lovers and 
defenders of the law, and that our social order 
has nothing to fear from them either in the 
present or the future. 





Ristori bade what we suppose will prove a 
final farewell to America, on Friday the 26th 
of June, when she played Queen Elizabeth 
ata morning performance. She sailed for 
Europe on Saturday. In the course of her 
two visits to America, she played 349 times, 
and considering that she spoke a foreign 
tongue, she certainly showed great power to 
hold her audience, and gained a remarkable 
popularity. In our opinion, Ristori cannot 
be called a great actress, for that title is only 
earned by genius, and genius cannot be pre- 
dicated of her. She does not rank with 
Siddons, and Rachel, and Kean, but with 
Cushman, and Macready, and Talma, the actors 
of eminent talent. Nothing can be more un- 
satisfactory than comparison of Ristori with 
Rachel, for no comparison is possible between 
natures so different as theirs, and forms of art 
so opposite and so opposed. In nearly every 
thing that Ristori did, there was a taint of 
vulgarity, and in some of her parts, there was 
more than a taint of this vice; it permeated 
the whole conception, and was present every 
where in the acting. She was, no doubt, 
herself most strongly drawn to plays of pure 
melodrama like Marie Antoinette, which is 
one prolonged butchery, and smells of blood 
from end to end. Considering how good her 
nature is said to be, how refined her manners, 
and how retiring and delicate her private life, 
one is amazed to see how she goes through 
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without flinching this most horrible play. 
Those who have not seen the Marie Antoi- 
nette, and who have seen Charlotte Cushman 
in the last scene of Oliver Twist, when she 
comes in reeking in her own gore after hav- 
ing been butchered by Bill Sykes, may fancy 
what a play must be that is full of scenes as 
horrible as this from beginning to end. So 
far as art is concerned, it is our duty to say 
what we believe, that Marie Antoinette and 
the White Fawn are on precisely the same 
plane. The one appeals to the tiger in our 
blood, and the other to the ape and goat that 
lurk in us. And the evil that is in this play, 
is one that is in many others in Ristori’s list. 
She chooses subjects that admit this mode of 
treatment, and she forces it mto those to 
which it does not naturally belong. Nothing 
can be more repulsive to the sense of art 
than the last act in her Elizabeth. It is un- 
true to nature. It is untrue to history. It 
is a scene at which the delicate mind revolts. 
But it is also a scene which need not have 
been so presented. Dalayoche, in his noble 
picture has made it deeply affecting in its 
grandeur. As we read the story in history, 
it stirs the heart with awful pity. But it was 
perfectly possible to see Ristori act it, and to 
refrain from either tears or pity. In her 
hands it was both ludicrous and disgusting. 
So, in the last scene of her Pia, and in the 
death of Adrienne, the morbid love of the 
horrible, in all its details, was exhibited with- 
out reserve. It is true that the actress seemed 
to feel that she had not succeeded in these two 
parts, and that she did not repeat them after 
the first few nights, but she played them often 
enough to show that they were creations be- 
yond her skill to reproduce. She planted 
herself for judgment on Elizabeth and Medea, 
on Marie Stuart and Marie Antoinette. And 
as these parts all depend for their effect on a 
certain objective treatment, and appeal large- 
ly to the material side of our nature, it is to 
be acknowledged that Ristori earned all the 
applause that these performances brought her. 
And if to excel in such personations, appeal- 
ing not to what is deepest in us, but to what 
is external, not to our souls but to our senses, 
if this deserves to be called ‘great’ acting, 
then Ristori was great. But we do not 30 
understand the art of Siddons and Rachel. 
To our thinking, Ristori has not elevated the 
dramatic art by her career in this country ; 
she has not set an example, by following 
which, the present diseased condition of the 
drama here can be surely made healthy and 
sound, She is, it is true, a most careful, 
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painstaking, conscientious member of the pro- 
fession. She cannot have reached her pres- 
ent position without an amazing amount of 
hard work, and patient industry. But, all 
this does not make her a great artist; nor do 
we mean to say that Ristori had not gifts that 
were worth all this culture. She had great 
talent. She had a fine face, wonderfully mobile 
and expressive, and a voice most musical and 
varied in its power. She had defects that inter- 
fered with the presentment of some of her parts. 
Her figure was far from good, and she was not 
as tall as was desirable. She had but little 
taste in dress, though sometimes her dress was 
admirable, as in the first and third acts of 
Elizabeth, though when one compared these 
costumes with the dresses in her Adrienne, 
and in her Marie Antoinette, we mean the 
dresses meant to be splendid or merely elegant, 
it was to be suspected that where the dresses 
were good, they were dictated to her, and where 
they were bad, she devised them for herself. 
Thus even on the side of art, she did not satisfy 
the severest demand, and she committed so © 
many offences against art and against taste, 
that we cannot sincerely regret her departure 
or desire her return. 





Now that our relations with China and 
Japan are growing closer, and it is becoming 
common to meet with their beautiful, and it 
may be added, in the case of Japan, with 
their really useful, manufactures, we recall 
with pleasure that before the more material 
trade in merchandise set in, the friendly Japs 
and Chinamen had sent us several pleasant 
gifts of shrubs and flowers which are rapidly 
becoming domesticated in our gardens, The 
oldest of these gifts is the Japan Quince, 
Pyrus Japonica, of which we have three 
varieties, the scarlet, the pink, and the white. 
Then there is the Salisburia, or Ginkgo tree, 
first brought to this country-in 1791, by 
Alexander Hamilton, Esq., and planted in his 
country-seat, “The Woodland,” near Phila- 
delphia, The Ginkgo is not so well known 
as it ought to be; it is an excellent tree for 
lawns, being very rapid in its growth, elegant 
in shape, and its leaves, which are very pecu- 
liar in their form and delicate in their struc- 
ture, turn a beautiful golden-yellow in Au- 
tumn. Mr. Hoopes, in his recently published, 
and very valuable, book on Conifers, places 
the Ginkgo in that class, on the strength of 
its fruit. So far as we know, this is the first 
time it has been so classified, or, indeed, clas- 
sified at all, The Ginkgo tree is planted near 
temples in China and Japan. We believe its 
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name is a synonym for the Divinity, and that 
it is the origin of our vulgar “‘jingo.” But 
the word “jingo” has been traced to the 
Basque, and there are other explanations 
beside. The Ginkgo and Japan Quince 
are neither of them so well known as their 
lovely countrywoman, the Camelia Japonica, 
a plant whose flowers continue rare and 
high-priced because it is not in the least 
hardy. We do not understand why this 
should be, for all the other plants that have 
come to us from Japan and Northern China 
stand our climate perfectly ; even our last two 
winters, severe as they were, did not affect 
the Wisteria, the Forsythia, the Japan Lilies, 
nor the Weigela. But the Camelia does not 
flourish with us; even in our greenhouses, it 
is not common to see a perfectly perfect 
specimen of this flower 
“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, 
Splendidly null.” 

Yet, travellers in Japan describe the long 
hedges of Camelia profusely set with blos- 
soms, white, and red, and variegated; as 
common there, as the Hawthorn, in England. 
Of later introduction, quite recent in fact, 
and only within the last two or three years 
getting to be found in small gardens, are the 
Forsythia, named after W. Forsyth, royal 
gardener at Kensington ; the Wisteria, often 
misspelled Wistaria, with its racemes of pale 
purple flowers, looki:z like the ghosts of 
grapes, now almost as common as the grape- 
vine itself; and the Weigela, a splendid 
shrub when fully grown and covered with its 
mass of blossoms of pink shaded into white. 
Then there is the Dielytra, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Bleeding Heart, which is 
now in every garden, however small, and is a 
universal favorite. It obeys the earliest cail 
of Spring, and comes like the Daffodil, before 
the swallow dares. 

Last in the list come the Japan lilies, 
an important addition to our gardens, There 
are many varieties, but three of them, Album, 
Roseum, and Rubrum, are sufficient for a 
small place. Lest we should be accused by 
our city and suburban readers of bringing 
coals to Newcastle, we confess that this 
paragraph is written for our friends in far-off 
country places, whom these recent settlers in 
our gardens have not yet reached. Nor 
should we have omitted to mention the two 
Magnolias, Jf. conspicua and M. purpurea, 
both of which came from China to this coun- 
try, and also the Pauwolonia, whose delicately- 
shaped, delicately-scented purple flowers greet 
our senses so pleasantly in the opening June, 
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No one who does not know these plants but 
will thank us for telling him of them. Of 
these flowers, the Magnolia purpurea has a 
faint lemon perfume, but all the rest are 
scentless, With the exception of the lilies 
and the Wiegela, the flowers, too, appear, 
in every instance, before the leaves, This 
makes them doubly valuable, for they are 
thus in bloom before the most of our Ameri- 
can garden-plants have waked from their 
winter sleep. 





The human animal seems to have a decided 
leaning to prophecy. Whether an historian’s 
books will sell is always a doubtful question, 
and, indeed, only those histories do sell whose 
writers have largely mingled imagination with 
their so-called facts. A book of prophecies, 
however, is a steady income to the fortunate 
writer, and it probably makes little difference 
whether he prophecy good fortune or bad. 
Here, on our table, is the latest prophecy ; 
an unattractive, square pamphlet, covered 
with shiny blue-black paper, with the title in 
gilt letters: “The Future Great City of the 
World.” It is written by J. W. Scott, and 
comes to us from Toledo, Ohio; and the fu- 
ture great city of the world is no other than 
Toledo itself. This position, however, is not 
to be acquired for a hundred years at least, in 
which time London and New York will suc- 
cessively have gained and lost the crown of 
comnercial empire. London is nearly in 
possession of that crown to-day; in thirty 
years New York will be in a position to dis- 
pute its possession with her, and having 
wrested it from her hands, some city of the 
Mississippi Valley will in turn wrest it from 
her, and hold it—forever. We say, “some 
city,” for, Mr. Scott is a prudent prophet, 
and wavers on the tripod between Chicago 
and his own Toledo. One or the other of 
these, however, is sure to be the greatest city 
of the world before ahundred years have 
passed, and, if we understand the oracle, it 
will continue to be the greatest, to the end 
of time. He quotes good Bishop Berkeley, 
who, our readers, especially if they have ever 
been at Newport, may possibly remember, 
said:—“* Westward the star of empire takes 
its way; Toledo, Time’s noblest empire (un- 
less it shall be Chicago) is his last.” The 
pamphlet is an amusing one, and not alto- 
gether uninstructive, but the author’s argu- 
ments are not of a character to carry inevita- 
ble conviction. Where the great cities of 
the future shall be, it is impossible for the 
most ingenious to guess, or for the most logi- 
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cal and statistical to prove. We have no 
objection to Toledo’s being the greatest city 
in the world, if it can, especially as we shall 
have departed from the planet before the hun- 
dred years she requires will have elapsed, 
and shall be profoundly indifferent to the de- 
cline in value of our real estate which will 
follow the decreasing importance of New 
York. Meanwhile, we may venture to ex- 
press a wish that the future greatest city of 
the world had a name of her own, and that 
her first settlers had not shared the folly of 
the settlers of Central New York in naming 
their villages after the greatest and most fa- 
mous cities of the past. On this account, if 
on no other, since it seems the Fates allow us 
a choice, we prefer to believe that Chicago, 
rather than Toledo, is the place Berkeley had 
in his mind’s eye. 


Apropos of Mr. Chanler’s proposal in 
the House of Representatives to levy a tax 
upon armorial-bearings, we mention a ph- 
let by Mr. W. H. Whitmore, called ‘‘ ons 
for the Regulation of the use of Coat-Armor 
in the United States, including a Plan for Tax- 
ing the Employment of such Insignia.” Mr, 
Whitmore is evidently an enthusiast upon a 
subject which, however interesting it may be 
to antiquaries, can never, we should think, 
be of serious interest to any other persons. 
If, as he asserts, it is evident that the assump- 
tion of coat-armor is daily growing more and 
more frequent in our cities, we look upon 
it as only one of the forms of fashionable 
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folly, or, as in Marquis Tweed’s case, one of 
the ways our American Democracy takes to 
prove its essential identity with Aristocracy. 
People of sense in this country, Mr. Whit- 
more may be assured, do not trouble their 
heads about coats-of-arms, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, those who have inherited them do 
not care enough about them to wear them, or 
to exhibit them on their coach-panels or on 
their plate. As for the proposed tax on coats- 
of-arms, while we have no objection to its being 
levied, we do not believe the money raised by 
it will go far toward paying the national debt 
on the one hand, nor that, on the other, the 
measure will have any influence in putting an 
end to the, perhaps, harmless folly of assum- 
ing coats-of-arms, whether they be the product 
of the wearer’s fancy, or stolen from some 
lawful proprietor, as in the case of Marquis 
Tweed. In a country, however, where every 
wealthy Smith contrives, by hook or crook, to 
twist himself into something else—a Smythe, 
or a Smyth; where every Cook is a Cooke, 
and every Tailor, a Taylor, or a Tayleure, 
there will always be people who will try in 
various ways to conceal, or to falsely exalt, an 
origin, which, however respectable and honest 
in reality, may seem to them, from its connec- 
tion with labor and poverty, vulgar and dis- 
creditable. In such a country it is pleasant 
to see, as we saw the other day, on the coach- 
panel of a wealthy apothecary of this city, 
no coat-of-arms, but a simple shield bearing 
the initial letter of his widely and honorably 
known name, and, for crest a mortar-and- 
pestle. 





